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EDITORIALS 

Fresh  from  a  leisurely  summer  vacation,  not  yet  keyed  up  even  to 
normal  activity,  the  entering  student  faces  the  whirl  of  College  and  stands 
appalled.  The  problems  of  the  last  month  are  strangely  inverted.  The 
high  cost  of  living  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  high  speed  of  life. 
No  longer  is  the  eight-hour  day  a  thing  to  suffer  for — rather  it  is  now 
insufferable  that  a  day  is  but  twenty-four  hours  long.  Why  should 
precious  hours  be  needed  for  sleep?  [Not  to  mention  lectures  and  prep- 
aration therefore,  are  there  not  interviews,  try-outs,  authorizations,  and 
class-meetings?  Must  not  one  eat,  must  not  one  dress?  Do  not  indignant 
families  send  telegrams  asking,  "Why  no  letter  in  two  weeks?"  Does  it 
not  take;  time  to  condense  explanations  and  apologies  into  a  ten-word  reply? 

But  take  comfort,  oh  Freshmen!  Soon  the  hour  for  the  last  five- 
minute  interview  will  have  passed.  Morally,  mentally,  and  physically 
catalogued,  no  longer  need  you  stand  before  unopening  doors.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  will  discover  themselves  to  your  clarified  vision.  With  time 
will  come  leisure — but  not  so  much  that  you  can  be  wanton  therewith. 
Scraped  together,  it  may  suffice  to  cover  a  few  flying  trips  to  Philadelphia; 
to  afford  the  reading  of  a  book  non-essential  to  the  English  course;  and, 
if  the  gods  be  supremely  good,  even  to  allow  the  achievement  of  a  friend. 
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At  least  once  in  every  year,  both  the  Tipyn  o'  Bob  and  the  College 
News  have  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  wearing  gowns  to  lectures.  It 
must  be  done.  And  what  better  time  for  this  editorial  than  early  in  the 
year  before  the  undergraduates  have  formed  the  habit  of  attending  lec- 
tures, frivolously  attired?    A  habit  may  be  a  dangerous  thing. 

Briefly  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  beginning  to  wear  a 
gown.  The  beautifully  uniform  appearance  which  the  campus  would 
present,  the  academic  atmosphere,  the  graceful,  flowing  lines,  have  all 
been  so  often  and  so  eloquently  described  that  no  one  dares  mention 
them  again.  Even  the  more  plebeian  and  less  aesthetic  facts,  that  we 
have  all  voted  to  wear  gowns,  that  their  constant  use  would  bring  povertj*- 
upon  the  Wilson-laundry-family,  that  they  are  unparalleled  as  water- 
proofs, that  these  four  years  are  the  only  time  they  can  be  worn ;  even  these 
have  failed  to  incline  the  undergraduate  heart  gown-ward.  For  these 
other  facts  remain.  Gowns  catch  in  every  door,  they  trip  up  ten  people 
on  every  stairway,  they  slide  down  the  neck  at  every  step,  they  trail  in 
every  ink  well.  They  make  the  tall,  slender  figure  look  positively 
emaciated;  and  even  one  who  has  never  seen  the  picture  can  well  imagine 
the  effect  produced  by  the  short  and  stumpy  person  who  wears  a  heavy 
coat  in  winter  and  then  superimposes  a  gown.  But  at  least  this  much 
can  be  said  for  the  gown.  It  gives  the  beginner  in  its  use  something  to 
grumble  about  in  those  long  harrowing  moments  between  breakfast  and 
nine  o'clock;  and  that  after  all  is  a  greater  boon  than  it  seems  at  first  sight. 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  a  gown  to  abuse  when  one  must  abuse. 
It  spares  the  room-mate  and  promotes  friendly  feelings.  But  after  awhile 
even  this  advantage  will  be  taken  away.  For  some  unknown  reason, 
everyone  who  wears  a  gown  steadily  for  a  couple  of  weeks  comes  to  be  one 
of  those  devotees  who  speak  so  tenderly  and  so  incomprehensibly  to  their 
unconverted  friends  about  academic  atmosphere  and  laundry,  never 
mentioning  ink  wells  or  obtrusive  doors.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
habit:  and  a  habit  is  not  always  a  dangerous  thing. 


Much  smooth  repetition  of  a  collegiate  platitude  prompts  reaction 
in  favour  of  an  old  cast-off,  whose  place  it  has  come  to  fill.  It  is  so  very 
easy  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  "grinds,"  so  easy  to  fortify  ourselves 
against  their  attitude  by  the  usual  current  half-truths.  We  are  glib  in 
a  wisdom  which  must  have  been  useful  once,  in  checking  a  dangerous 
tendencjr,  but  from  which  the  virtue  is  beginning  to  depart.     After  all, 
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many  of  us,  in  our  endeavour  not  to  be  one-sided,  have  contrived  to  slip 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  constantly  focussing  our  wandering  thoughts  and 
purpose.  The  "grinds,"  though  no  more  absolutely  right  than  anyone 
else,  have  got  hold  of  the  harder  and  more  fortifying  truth  in  recognizing 
the  genuine  source  of  strength  in  a  very  quiet  and  persistent  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  moment. 

The  whole  truth,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  more  than  a  single  thing 
to  be  drawn  from  any  bit  of  life.  It  is  abundantly  true  that  there  are 
more  things  of  value  in  college  than  the  catalogued  courses;  abundantly 
true  that  much  energy  is  wasted  by  those  whose  devotion  is  blind  and 
obstinate.  Yet  let  those  who  preach  the  easier  virtue  remember  that 
it  is  equally  true  and  pertinent  that  there  is  more  in  college  than  athletics 
and  dramatics. 


Among  others,  a  reproach  very  justly  brought  against  College  writing 
is  that  of  triviality.  It  is  said  that  undergraduate  writers  can  do  slight 
things  prettily  but  cannot  do  serious  things  at  all.  Their  most  earnest 
endeavor  is  to  catch  a  passing  mood,  to  record  an  incident.  They  lavish 
scrupulous  exactness,  minute  detail,  perhaps  charm  of  expression,  upon 
description  of  the  shimmering  lights  in  a  silk  dress,  the  smell  of  potpourri, 
the  brittle,  fragile  sticks  of  an  ivory  fan.  They  remind  one  of  Lord 
Goring — all  inquiring  anxiously,  "Is  this  trivial  enough?" 

The  explanation  is  obvious.  They  have  not  experienced  the  deep 
emotions  that  give  the  "human  note."  They  have  learned  something 
in  learning  not  to  write  about  them.  If  their  work  lacks  "high  seriousness " 
— so  do  their  lives.  When  they  are  persistently  "butterfly,"  they  are 
only  keeping  their  feet  on  solid  ground  and  writing  about  what  they  do 
know  at  first  hand.  The  interest  of  such  work  lies  in  the  writing  more 
than  in  the  finished  product.  For  a  literary  magazine  to  be  thoroughly 
popular  at  College,  all  the  readers  should  be  contributors. 

It  is  urged  in  our  reproach  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  themes  are 
"childhood  reminiscences."  No  wonder.  Childhood  is  the  only  thing  we 
have  completely  mastered. 
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Mary  Carson  sat  by  the  west 
window  holding  the  newest  baby. 
It  was  a  tiny  thin  creature  and  its 
drawn  little  face  looked  preter- 
naturally  old.  The  others  lay 
contentedly  in  the  baskets  which 
dotted  the  polished  floor  like  islands. 
The  room  was  full  of  light.  She 
had  chosen  the  drawing-room  be- 
cause it  faced  south,  and  above 
all  things,  babies  need  sun.  So 
she  had  argued  when  her  plans 
took  shape. 

"You'd  much  better  go  up  to 
London,"  Donald  had  urged  on 
his  departure  for  France.  "It 
will  only  be  for  a  few  months; 
this  war  can't  last.  And  I  shall 
feel  that  you  are  safe  with  Aunt 
Janet."     But  she  was  firm. 

"There  will  be  other  war-babies 
besides  mine.  I  shall  stay  here." 
And  she  had  stayed. 

At  first  it  was  little  Don  who 
had  kept  her  from  thinking.  She 
could  not  be  lonely  or  anxious 
when  there  was  so  much  to  be  done. 
He  was  splendidly  strong,  but  his 
baby  helplessness  and  his  continued 
need  of  her,  banished  loneliness 
and  shut  out  the  thought  of  her 
increasing  isolation.  Then  came 
bad  news  from  the  regiment.  Frith, 
the  under-gardener,  was  among  the 
killed,  and  his  Millicent  died  "with- 
out a  word,"  as  the  village  said. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 


village  that  "she  should  'a  kept 
up  for  the  bairn's  sake."  Cer- 
tainly the  poor-farm  was  no  place 
for  a  two-weeks  child.  Mary 
Carson  had  fetched  it  across  the 
lawn  that  afternoon.  "The  man 
was  in  our  regiment,"  she  told  her 
maid,  "and  the  baby  has  no 
mother." 

As  the  war  went  on  there  were 
many  Millicents.  The  village 
women  were  of  two  kinds — those 
who  succumbed,  and  those  who 
went  away  to  do  a  man's  work. 
In  either  case  the  babies  came  to 
Mrs.  Carson  at  the  Place.  She 
had  six  now  besides  Don.  The 
newest  was  a  collier's  child,  for 
even  the  collier  women  were  needed 
elsewhere.  Only  the  old  and  unfit 
were  left  at  the  village,  living  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  Stores,  and  of 
the  women  at  the  poor-farms,  who 
tended  such  herds  as  the  govern- 
ment had  seen  fit  to  spare. 

The  farms  were  six  miles  from 
the  village.  Thither  every  day 
went  Lena,  the  former  parlour- 
maid, carrying  the  pails  as  best 
she  could  and  enduring  her  heavy 
tasks  with  dull  fatalism,  until  such 
time  as  her  man  should  come  back 
from  the  war.  Each  night  she 
scanned  the  meagre  newspaper, 
thumbed  and  black-crossed  by  half 
the  village,  and  each  day  as  she 
waited  at  breakfast  she  reported, 
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"Nothing  yet,  Mrs.  Carson  mum, 
thank  God."  Then  came  a  week 
of  no  news  at  all,  followed  by  tales 
of  defeat  and  disaster  to  the  regi- 
ment. Lena  cried  when  she  brought 
in  the  muffins. 

"I'll  have  to  go  where  there's  a 
post,  mum,"  she  broke  out,  "I 
just  can't  stand  not  to  hear.  If  I 
went  now  I  could  be  getting  the 
through  train  to  London  at  Royal." 
She  literally  fled.  Mary  watched 
her  go  down  the  drive,  struggling 
with  her  tears  and  with  innumerable 
parcels. 

Even  then  she  had  not  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  leave.  If 
Captain  Harris,  Don's  school  friend, 
had  not  been  quartered  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  had  not  urged 

her  to  go .     His  orderly  was  to 

come  for  her  final  decision  this 
evening. 

She  smiled  at  the  orderly.  "No 
answer,  thank  you.  I  shall  be 
ready  to  go  in  the  morning."  At 
last  the  matter  was  settled.  Except 
for  the  babies,  of  course.  Well, 
there  was  always  the  poor-farm. 

Hastily  she  filled  the  ruck  sacks, 
mindful  of  Aunt  Janet's  cramped 
guest-room — her  gowns,  her  cloak, 


Don's  tiny  embroideries,  her  jewel- 
case  bundled  in  a  rug,  half  a  dozen 
little  things  collected  from  room  to 
room  that  she  could  not  do  with- 
out— things  connected  with  the 
place  in  which  she  had  been  so 
happy.  Donald's  study  was  just 
as  he  had  left  it.  She  felt  nearer 
to  him  here.  Yet  today  she  could 
not  think  of  him  clearly.  He  was 
only  one  man — there  were  so  many, 
hardened  to  hunger  and  to  pain,  all 
suffering  or  fighting  or  waiting — 
serving  the  same  fate.  That  was 
war.  Her  babies  were  whimpering 
softly.  They  were  hungry.  She 
dropped  the  ruck  sack  in  the  hall 
and  lifted  the  collier  child  from  its 
basket.  It  stopped  whimpering  at 
once,  and  cuddled  against  her 
shoulder  just  as  Don  did.  Here  at 
least  was  something  real,  a  tiny  part 
of  the  world  of  wretchedness  which 
separated  her  from  Donald.  Un- 
expectedly her  arms  tightened  about 
the  child. 

It  was  nearly  one.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Crossing  to 
Don's  basket  she  plumped  the 
cooing  baby  in  beside  him,  and 
went  into  the  hall.  Then,  ruth- 
lessly, she  shook  the  contents  of 
the  ruck  sacks  out  upon  the  floor. 
R.  G.  Rhoads,  '18. 
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THE  MOTH 

Moth  that  flies  in  the  dead  of  night, 

When  the  air  is  thin  and  cool, 
Luminous  eyes  glowing  red  and  bright, 
Great  soft  wings  that  were  made  for  flight, 
Why  beat  ye  them  on  the  lantern  light? 

What  seek  ye  in  it — fool? 

Fool !    With  your  pastel-tinted  wings 

And  your  clutching,  clinging  feet, 
There  is  life  in  the  dew  that  the  night  wind  brings, 
There  is  joy  in  the  song  that  the  tree-toad  sings, 
Yet  you  leave  all  the  night-blowing,  star-loving  things, 

For  a  death  in  the  burning  heat! 

V.  F.,  ex-' 18. 
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I  have  been  at  Mrs.  Minch's  for 
fifteen  years,  and  never  before  has 
there  been  trouble  of  any  kind.  It 
has  always  been  a  very  genteel  place, 
and  I  suppose  Mrs.  Minch  was  not 
wholly  to  blame  for  all  that  has 
happened.  I  must  say,  though, 
that  one  cannot  be  too  careful 
about  taking  people  into  the  house. 
I  have  always  told  Mrs.  Minch  that 
she  should  require  references.  Un- 
less you  have  more  than  common 
intuition,  you  can  never  tell  what 
a  person  may  turn  out  to  be. 

The  trouble  all  began  when  a 
most  agreeable  young  man  applied 
to  Mrs.  Minch.  His  name  was 
Mr.    John    Pope    Morgan,    and    I 


can  remember  saying  to  Mrs.  Minch 
at  the  time : 

"Now,  Mrs.  Minch,  I  am  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  wish  you  ill 
in  any  way.  I  have  been  here 
fifteen  years,  and  I  feel  that  this 
is  my  home.  I  want  you  to  have 
as  many  people  as  possible  in  the 
house  because  I  know  it  is  to  your 
advantage,  but  I  should  not  feel 
that  I  had  done  my  duty  if  I  didn't 
warn  you  against  taking  in  this 
Mr.  Morgan.  As  nice  and  pleasant 
as  he  is,  you  never  can  tell  who 
he  may  be.  With  all  this  trouble 
about  German  spies,  and  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and  the  Allies' 
loan,  and  Mr.  Morgan  disappearing 
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so  suddenly,  you  don't  know  what 
you  may  be  getting  into.  I  suppose 
you  haven't  noticed  anything  un- 
usual, but  I  have.  This  Mr. 
Morgan  that  you  are  so  rashly 
taking  in,  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan. 
You  see  J.  P.  — James  Pierpont. 
The  change  is  very  slight.  I  just 
thought  I  ought  to  tell  you." 

I  remember  now  that  Rosa 
Schmidt  was  sewing  in  the  room 
at  the  time.  Her  father  is  a  baker 
at  the  corner.  Rosa  is  a  nice  girl, 
and  I  have  long  thought  that  John 
who  brings  in  the  groceries,  would 
make  her  a  good  husband.  He  is 
an  Englishman,  and  she  is  German, 
and  of  course  their  two  countries 
are  at  war  now.  But  young  people 
should  never  allow  anything  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  true  love.  I 
said  this  to  Rosa  the  other  day, 
and  she  said  she  had  never  thought 
of  John.  Poor  child,  I  suppose 
her  father  is  preventing  her  mar- 
riage, and  she  is  too  loyal  to  him 
to  betray  her  real  feelings  even  to 
me. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Minch 
refused  to  listen  to  reason.  She  is 
usually  a  sensible  woman,  but  this 
time  she  acted  unwisely.  I  must 
not  judge  her,  however.  She  has 
regretted  her  folly.  Only  last 
night  she  said  to  me: 

"My  dear  Miss  Towle,  why  did 
you  ever  suggest  that  this  Mr. 
Morgan  iriighl  be  the  Mr.  Morgan? 
I  should  have  been  spared  so  much." 


Poor  woman,  I  knew  what  she 
meant.     I  said  to  her: 

"Mrs.  Minch,  I  beg  that  you 
will  no  longer  reproach  yourself 
for  having  disregarded  my  advice. 
You  know  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves say,  'To  err  is  human.' 
I  think  I  may  sometimes  have 
made  mistakes." 

To  go  back,  however — since  Mrs. 
Minch  refused  to  take  any  action 
in  the  matter,  I  resolved  to  act 
myself.  The  night  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan came,  I  waited  in  the  hall  to 
see  him  as  he  went  down  to  dinner. 

"Mr.  Morgan,"  I  said,  "you 
probably  are  not  aware  what  danger 
you  are  bringing  on  this  household. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you." 

"Danger,  Miss  Towle?"  he  said 
with  false  astonishment. 

"Mr.  Morgan,"  I  said,  "be 
frank  with  me.  I  know  all  already. 
You  are  in  disguise." 

"I?  In  disguise?"  he  said.  I 
was  watching  him  and  I  distinctly 
saw  him  grow  pale.  "Why,  no, 
of  course  I  am  not  in  disguise." 

"You  may  deny  it,  Mr.  Morgan," 
I  said,  "but  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  I  think,  sir,  that  you  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  German  spy  system.  Even 
as  I  speak  to  you,  a  man  may  be 
lying  concealed  beneath  the  very 
carpet  on  which  I  stand.  Those 
spies  are  everywhere.  I  shall  never 
have  a  moment's  peace  while  you 
are  here." 
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I  saw  that  he  was  impressed  by 
the  truth  of  my  remarks.  I  left 
him  without  another  word,  and 
went  down  to  my  dinner,  which 
had  grown  very  cold. 

The  next  day  I  went  in  to  tell 
Mrs.  Minch  that  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  this  man.  Mrs.  Minch  refused 
to  be  convinced. 

"But  he  said  he  was  nothing  more 
than  he  seems  to  be,"  she  said  with 
an  obstinacy  unusual  for  her. 

"I  have  lived  long  enough," 
I  replied,  "to  know  that  the  face 
speaks  more  truly  than  the  voice. 
Longfellow  himself  tells  us;  'What 
you  are,  speaks  to  me  so  loudly  that 
I  cannot  hear  what  you  say.'" 

"I  think,  Miss  Towle,"  was  all 
Mrs.  Minch  would  answer,  "that 
you  are  needlessly  alarmed.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  men." 

"Of  course,  a  disguise" — I  began, 
— but  a  great  light  broke  over  me, 
and  I  saw  just  how  everything  was, 
so  I  stopped.  Poor  Mrs.  Minch 
had  conceived  an  affection  for  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  so,  of  course,  she  could 
never  be  induced  to  turn  him  from 
her  house. 

Poor  woman,  her  infatuation  be- 
came only  too  evident.  Not  three 
days  later,  a  strange  man  appeared 
asking  for  lodgings.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  thin,  with  light  hair,  and  the 
word  "spy"  written  all  over  him. 
You  can   never   trust  a  man  who 


looks  like  that.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  but  you  can  always  tell  it 
when  you  see  it.  This  man  called 
himself  Mr.  Stevens.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  his  real  name  is.  He 
took  the  room  above  Mr.  Morgan. 

Thank  Heaven,  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with.  I  warned 
Mrs.  Minch  at  every  turn.  I 
warned  her  against  taking  in  this 
Mr.  Stevens,  I  warned  her  that 
that  matter  of  the  rooms  was  a  sus- 
picious circumstance,  I  faithfully 
reported  to  her  everything  I  saw. 

It  was  not  three  days  later  that  I 
came  up-stairs  and  saw  Mr.  Stevens 
coming  out  of  Mr.  Morgan's  room. 
He  did  not  look  at  all  flustered 
when  he  saw  me,  but  I  suppose 
he  had  no  idea  that  I  suspected 
him. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said.  "I 
can  never  remember  whether  I  have 
climbed  three  flights  or  four.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  I  walk  into  Mr. 
Morgan's  room." 

"I  think  you  had  better  see  a 
doctor,"  I  said,  disgusted  that  he 
should  think  I  was  to  be  deceived 
by  any  such  flimsy  tale  as  that. 
"He  might  think  your  case  more 
serious  than  I  do." 

I  cannot  imagine  why  it  was  so 
long  before  I  realised  that  in  his 
agitation,  the  man  had  spoken  with 
a  German  accent.  I  went  at  once 
to  Mrs.  Minch,  but  she  refused  to 
think  anything  of  it.  Poor  soul, 
she  felt  that  in  order  to  hide  her 
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partiality  for  Mr.  Morgan,  she 
must  defend  this  Stevens  creature 
too. 

That  very  night,  a  plan  occurred 
to  me  at  dinner.  After  what  I  had 
seen  and  the  plain  way  in  which  I 
had  spoken  that  afternoon,  Mr. 
Stevens  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
I  knew  all.  So  I  thought  it  best 
to  warn  Mr.  Morgan  in  an  indirect 
way,  and  then  bar  my  door  that 
night  very  tightly  after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  room. 

"What  has  become  of  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan?"  I  asked  as 
casually  as  I  could. 

"No  one  knows,"  Mr.  Morgan 
answered  so  quickly  that  I  should 
think  even  Mrs.  Minch  would  have 
seen  how  much  more  he  knew  about 
the  matter  than  a  disinterested 
person  would  be  expected  to  know. 

"I  hope,"  I  said,  "that  wherever 
he  is,  he  is  taking  precautions. 
Those  Germans  are  bound  to  have 
his  life  on  account  of  the  loan, 
and  he  is  probably  surrounded  by 
spies.  He  should  be  very  careful, 
and  never  let  a  day  go  by  without 
looking  through  his  room  for  bombs. 
He  also  should  never  leave  his  door 
unlocked  when  he  is  away  in  the 
day-time." 

If  that  was  not  a  plain  hint,  I 
don't  know  what  is.  I  looked 
straight  at  Mr.  Stevens  as  I  said  it, 
too.  I  had  certainly  done  my  duty 
and  at  great  danger  to  myself,  and 
that  was  all  I  could  do.      I  must 


say,  though,  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  consummate  villain  than 
that  Stevens.  He  looked  at  me 
without  quivering  a  muscle.  I 
could  never  have  imagined  that 
such  boldness  existed.  I  could  not 
allow  him,  however,  to  think  that 
his  easy  manner  deceived  me,  so 
I  said  quite  clearly  in  the  next 
pause : 

"One  of  the  truest  things  St. 
Paul  ever  said  was  that  'Murder 
will  out.'  It  always  will,  take  my 
word  for  it." 

"Your  attitude  is  gloomy,  Miss 
Towle,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  but  I 
was  too  disgusted  with  such  flip- 
pancy to  deign  a  reply. 

That  was  a  memorable  and  event- 
ful evening.  While  I  was  reading 
in  the  front  up-stairs  parlour,  I 
heard  Mr.  Stevens  at  the  telephone. 

"That  you,  Schmidt?"  he  said. 
"Well,  it's  all  done.  Oh  yes,  every- 
thing quite  satisfactory.  Goes  into 
effect  at  twelve  to-night.  Don't 
mention  it,  old  fellow.  Glad  to  do 
it  for  you.  No  trouble  at  all. 
Good-night.  Oh,  I  say,  Schmidt — 
Too  bad,  he's  gone." 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  my 
blood  froze  in  my  veins  as  I  listened. 
It  was  all  clear  to  me.  Rosa 
Schmidt  must  have  reported  my 
suspicions  to  her  father,  and  he  had 
seen  their  wisdom.  It  is  almost 
uncanny  how  these  Germans  care 
for  nothing  but  the  glory  of  their 
country.      It  is  very  touching,  too. 
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Rosa  Schmidt  was  as  nice  a  girl 
as  you  could  find  anywhere,  and 
yet  she  was  in  this  conspiracy  to 
take  a  human  life.     It  is  horrible. 

At  the  time,  however,  I  had 
other  things  to  think  about.  It 
was  all  clear  to  me.  This  Stevens 
had  put  a  bomb  in  poor  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's room,  timed  for  twelve  o'clock. 
We  should  all  perish.  He  would 
perish  too.  I  thought  of  this  for  a 
moment,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  had  a  noble  nature  after  all  if 
he  were  willing  to  die  thus  for  his 
country.  It  might  not  yet  be  too 
late  to  save  him  from  himself. 
Then  I  remembered  how  lightly  he 
had  spoken  of  the  deaths  of  all  of 
us,  and  I  saw  that  any  effort  on  my 
part  would  be  useless.  "Don't 
mention  it,  old  fellow,"  he  had 
said.  The  words  seemed  burned 
on  my  brain.  "Glad  to  do  it  for 
you.  No  trouble  at  all."  Glad 
to  do  it — and  for  Schmidt,  the 
baker.  Schmidt  then,  must  be 
more  than  he  seemed.  We  might 
have  been  buying  our  rolls  all  these 
years  from  a  disguised  nobleman. 
It  is  unbelievable  the  extent  to 
which  these  Germans  will  sacrifice 
themselves.  For  a  man  to  leave 
everything  and  sell  rolls  on  a  New 
York  street  corner  merely  in  order 
to  be  of  service  if  he  were  needed, 
is  a  noble  thing.  I  declare  that 
tears  came  to  my  eyes  as  I  thought 
of  it.  But  I  was  soon  recalled 
to  myself  and  a  sense  of  our  danger 


by  hearing  the  street  door  shut. 
I  rushed  to  the  hall. 

"What  was  that?"  I  cried. 

"That  was  only  Mr.  Stevens 
going  out  for  the  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Minch  coming  out  into  the  hall. 
I  suppose  she  perceived  my  agita- 
tion, for  she  added,  "Are  you  ill, 
Miss  Towle?"  and  started  toward 
me. 

Much  as  I  longed  to  tell  her 
that  I  had  been  right  from  the  first, 
I  felt  that  in  my  present  state 
human  society  would  be  odious  to 
me.  This  was  an  occasion  when 
I  needed  to  commune  with  my  own 
soul.  I  myself  must  decide  what 
was  to  be  done.      I  waved  her  back. 

"No,  I  am  not  ill,"  I  said  regain- 
ing my  composure  with  an  effort. 
"I  wish  to  be  alone,"  and  I  went 
back  to  my  room. 

Of  course  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  room  for  doubt  since  Mr. 
Stevens  had  left.  I  feared  that 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Minch  would 
refuse  to  act  as  they  had  refused 
so  often  before.  I  might  inform 
the  other  guests  and  get  them 
to  force  an  inquiry,  but  I  hesitated 
at  alarming  them.  I  decided  that 
my  best  course  was  to  telephone 
the  police  after  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold had  retired.  Accordingly, 
much  though  I  feared  that  the 
bomb  might  go  off  prematurely — 
in  fact,  I  doubted  once  or  twice 
whether  I  was  acting  wisely — I 
waited   until   after   eleven.      Then 
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I  very  quietly  rang  up  the  police 
station. 

I  must  confess  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  bring  myself  to  this 
point.  It  seemed  as  though  I  were 
consorting  with  crime.  I  saw, 
however,  that  it  was  my  duty  and 
I  did  it.  After  some  difficulty,  I 
managed  to  make  the  man  under- 
stand that  a  bomb  had  been  found 
under  a  bed  at  204  Sixtieth  Street; 
that  the  machine  was  set  for 
twelve  o'clock  so  that  there  was 
not  a  minute  to  lose;  and  that  the 
man  who  had  put  it  there  could 
be  found  at  Schmidt's  bakery  on 
the  corner  of  Sixtieth  and  Lexing- 
ton Streets.  I  warned  the  officer 
that  they  were  both  dangerous 
men,  and  that  Schmidt's  daughter 
lived  there,  too.  The  man  seemed 
greatly  excited  and  said  he  would 
send  to  both  places  at  once. 

I  can  hardly  control  my  indigna- 
tion when  I  think  of  what  hap- 
pened. The  cleverness  of  these 
Germans  is  beyond  anything  one 
could  believe.  That  man  Stevens 
or  whoever  he  is,  had  realised  that 
I  suspected  him  and  that  I  had 
heard  him  telephoning,  so  without 
a  word  to  me  he  had  gone  up,  re- 
moved the  bomb,  and  then  had 
left  the  house  so  that  I  should  think 
all  would  go  as  he  had  planned. 
He  had  even  been  clever  enough 
not  to  go  to  Schmidt's.  He  had 
foreseen  everything.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  proved  against  him. 


Mrs.  Minch's  attitude  toward 
me  has  been  very  unfortunate. 
She  would  naturally  try  to  make  as 
little  of  the  matter  as  possible  before 
the  other  guests,  but  she  might  have 
admitted  to  me  in  private  that 
I  had  been  right  and  she  wrong. 
She  never  did.  I  cannot  under- 
stand it.  I  had  thought  her  a  more 
sensible  woman. 

She  has  not  helped  herself  very 
much  by  this  obstinacy.  A  good 
many  of  the  guests  have  left.  I 
was  sorry  to  see  them  go,  but  I 
was  also  gratified  to  see  that  they 
at  least  appreciated  the  danger  they 
had  been  in.  I  heard  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son say  to  Mrs.  Minch  yesterday: 

"I  am  awfully  sorry  to  go,  Mrs. 
Minch,  but  I  really  could  not  stay 
with  a  person  like  that  in  the  house. 
One  can  never  tell  what  might 
happen." 

When  I  reminded  her  that  Mr. 
Stevens  had  gone,  she  merely  said, 

"That  makes  no  difference." 

I  saw  her  point.  I  had  been 
considering  it  before,  but  to  hear 
her  speak  of  it  made  me  think  even 
more  seriously  of  it.  However,  I 
decided  that  my  nerves  were  in 
such  a  condition  that  I  needed  com- 
plete rest.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
even  Mrs.  Minch  begged  me  to  go, 
thinking  that  I  should  feel  safer 
somewhere  else,  I  determined  to 
stay.  I  also  felt  that  it  was  my  duty 
not  to  deprive  her  of  another  guest. 
L.  F.  H.,  '18. 
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CURTAIN  PICTURES 

I  regret  the  new  kind  of  curtain  that  one  finds  in  theatres,  painted 
in  one  colour,  with  long  heavy  folds  edged  with  tall  stiff  tassels.  I  suppose 
that  their  discretion  is  wiser  than  the  valour  of  the  pictured  curtains  that 
they  are  replacing,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  interesting.  The  calm  inconse- 
quence with  which  the  vivid  scene  heralds  any  sort  of  play  is  much 
pleasanter  than  this  sober  neutrality.  In  theatres  which  have  not  yet 
grown  artistic  I  watch  the  asbestos  curtain  expectantly.  If  it  be  in 
Philadelphia,  I  know  that  the  picture  behind  it  will  be  one  of  a  familiar 
group.  It  may  be  a  Turkish  girl  dancing  before  a  number  of  appreciative 
gentlemen  sitting  on  the  floor.  She  is  dancing  in  a  stream  of  sun-shine; 
I  think  she  is  balancing  a  scimeter  on  her  head.  Then  there  is  a  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  a  little  amusing  in  their  conventionality.  On  another  curtain 
a  splendid  troop  of  Arabs  are  riding  furiously  at  you.  I  was  very  fond 
of  them  when  I  was  first  being  introduced  to  plays.  But  best  of  all  is 
the  Dancing  Master.  He  has  always  been  my  favorite.  He  is  giving  a 
lesson,  it  would  seem,  in  a  park  on  a  summer  afternoon.  In  the  back- 
ground several  eighteenth  century  couples  are  strolling  about,  completely 
ignoring  the  somewhat  surprising  group  in  the  fore-ground.  There  two 
paniered  girls,  with  rather  expressionless  faces,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  step. 
In  front  of  them,  on  the  edge  of  an  unsubstantial  chair,  with  his  back  to 
the  audience,  is  the  slim  dancing  master,  critical,  dapper,  professional  in 
every  line  of  him.  He  is  dressed  in  light  blue;  he  is  holding  a  black  three- 
cornered  hat  tightly  under  one  arm;  his  peruke  is  of  a  reddish  blond. 
I  should  like  to  see  his  face.  I  hope  he  will  never  be  exchanged  for  a  dull 
superiority  in  straight  lines  and  plain  colour. 
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BEFORE  THE  PLAY 

I  sit  pleasantly  expectant  in  the  lighted  theatre,  creasing  the  play- 
bill with  repeated  diagonals,  looking  over  the  audience  in  search  of  an 
acquaintance.  I  will  be  faintly  disappointed  if  there  is  no  face  I  know, 
however  remotely.  Suddenly  I  am  aware  that  the  orchestra  are  arriving 
and  are  tuning  up.  I  find  myself  leaning  forward  to  listen  to  the  indis- 
cretions the  drum  is  committing  in  the  general  anarchy.  There  is  some- 
thing pleasant  in  a  discordant  orchestra — the  instruments,  usually  so 
bland  and  courteous,  quarrel  delightfully,  each,  for  once,  speaking  its 
own  mind.  Connected  with  it,  besides,  is  the  memory  of  the  irresistible 
fascination  it  held  when  I  was  a  very  small  child,  when  my  eyes  were 
riveted  on  each  musician  as  he  entered,  with  special  attention,  of  course, 
for  the  man  who  managed  the  largest  drum.  At  last  they  straighten  out 
the  tangled  notes;  they  fall  into  their  normal  smooth  manner  and  half 
their  interest  is  gone.  I  relapse  into  the  comparative  calm  I  have  learned 
(rather  lately)  to  assume  at  plays.  But  suddenly  the  lights  go  out.  The 
asbestos  curtain  has  gone  up  when  I  was  not  looking  and  instead  there 
are  heavy  folds  of  dark  red,  lighted  by  the  foot-lights.  Again  comes  the 
memory  of  an  earlier  emotion  and  a  little  of  the  emotion  itself — when,  at 
those  lights  leaping  up,  as  no  other  lights  do,  mysteriously  from  the  floor, 
my  excitement  became  almost  unbearable,  the  blood  pounded  in  my  ears, 
and  I  sat  mute  and  wretched  with  happiness.  Then  the  curtain  goes  up 
swiftly  and  for  a  while  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  the  play. 

E.  S.  C,  '19. 


DAYBREAK 


From  out  the  wizard  terror  of  the  night, 
When  from  great  spaces  moaned  the  errant  winds, 
And  waving  ghostly  branches  parting  showed 
The  pallid  stars,  the  silent  morning  rose, 
And  with  its  calm  transluccnce  vaulted  close 
And  safe  the  small  familiar  disk  of  earth. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Between  the  Trees 

Now  that  the  trees  are  bare,  old 
paths  seem  new.  Far  off  fields 
appear,  and  distant  hills  melt  into 
gray  clouds,  while  the  glint  of  a 
roof,  miles  away,  hints  at  an  undis- 
covered road. 

Even  things  close  at  hand  are 
changed.  The  maples  across  the 
road  show  a  line  of  hedge  between 
their  trunks,  and  through  its  green 
arch  one  has  a  glimpse  of  a  sundial, 
and  box  borders,  with  a  glow  of 
chrysanthemums  beyond.  All  the 
spring  that  garden  was  hidden,  its 
crocuses  and  daffodils,  its  fine 
mist  of  new  green,  completely 
obscured  by  the  unfolding  maple 
leaves.  Before  rose  time  a  thick 
green  curtain  shut  it  in.  This  is 
magic,  the  work  of  an  enchantress 
who  creates  gardens  and  causes 
them  to  be  invisible  with  the  same 
wave  of  her  wand. 

XV.    G.    XV.,       18. 


The  Bird-cage 

As  we  come  back  we  jealously 
scan  College  for  signs  of  change. 
Is  the  green  tower  still  on  Taylor? 
Are  the  barberries  still  along  the 
walks?  We  are  never  quite  satis- 
fied, for  there  is  always  something 
gone.     For  my  part  I  could  have 


spared  many  things  more  easily 
than  the  green  lacquer  bird-cage  at 
the  Tea-Room.  It  stood  in  the 
corner  beside  the  window  and 
though  apparently  for  sale,  its 
price  was  absolutely  prohibitive. 
Nothing  seems  permanent  now  that 
it  is  gone.  Perhaps  next  year  we 
shall  miss  the  mirror  with  moss-roses 
painted  on  it;  and  then  the  mar- 
quetry china-closet  with  slim  French 
spindle  legs,  capable  of  giving  a 
touch  of  refinement  to  any  assembly. 
The  black  bird-cage  gave  more  than 
this;  it  gave  a  touch  of  romance. 
With  its  black  and  gold  bars  and 
the  gold  dragons  that  climbed  up 
its  sides  and  over  its  pointed  roof, 
it  might  have  come  out  of  some  old 
Chinese  legend.  Perhaps  it  has 
gone  back  into  one.  Perhaps  it  is 
in  a  pagoda  in  a  tea-garden  in  Kiau- 
chau,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  green 
cockatoo  inside  it  and  a  lady  feeding 
him  rice-cakes  through  the  bars. 
M.  S.  R.,  '18. 


The    Sleeping  Car 

To  most  of  us,  except  the  ex- 
tremely young  and  inexperienced, 
the  sleeping  car  is  a  thing  to  be 
endured — with  the  best  grace  pos- 
sible in  three  by  six  feet  of  stuffy 
space;     a    trial    from    which    one 
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emerges  frowzy  and  awry,  devoutly 
hoping  the  experience  is  not  to  be 
gone  through  soon  again.  But 
can  we  not  be  kinder  to  the  sleeping 
car?  Take  it  for  a  moment  from 
your  own  sad  experience  and  place 
it  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  Arabian 
Nights:  let  it  appear  instead  of  the 
brazen  horse  or  the  magic  carpet 
when  the  magician  claps  his  hands; 
and  lo!  the  sleeping  car  becomes  a 
wonderful  box,  fitted  with  sump- 
tuous green  curtains,  and  mirrors, 
and  fine  white  linen;  with  a  magic 
light  that  comes  or  goes  at  a  touch 
on  the  wall;  and  a  black  slave — not 
of  the  lamp,  it  is  true,  but  of  an  ivory 
disc  in  a  shining  panel;  all  flying 
through  the  night  with  the  swiftness 
of  the  wind,  through  sleeping  cities, 
through  forests,  across  plains,  over 
rivers,  until  in  the  morning  it  sets 
you  down  half  a  continent  away 
from  where  it  took  you  up,  and  dis- 
appears again  as  swiftly  as  it  came. 
S.  W.  M.,  '18. 


The  Scenery  Room 
By  the  half  light  of  its  dim  little 
window  the  scenery  room  has  an  air 
of  utter  unreality.  It  takes  a  full 
minute  to  distinguish  stone  walls 
from  canvas,  to  make  out  the  crazy 
ore-place  set  crosswise  of  the  corner, 
the  painted  colonial  door,  leaning 
against  a  back  drop  of  palm  trees 
and  pyramids,  and  the  faded  heap 


of  draperies  in  the  corner.  Along 
the  wall  are  ranged  the  May-Day 
banners  neatly  furled,  so  that  they 
reveal  only  a  dragon's  head  and 
half  of  a  Tudor  rose.  The  place 
ought  to  be  haunted  by  ghosts  of 
dead  plays,  and  moaning  shades 
of  dress  rehearsals,  sighing  over 
forgotten  lines.  Instead  of  which  a 
small  gray  kitten  emerges  from  the 
shadows  and  sniffs  daintily  about 
one's  ankles. 

It.  G.  R..,    18. 


Martba 

I  never  envied  the  little  girls 
whose  dresses  came  from  the  shops, 
for  we  had  Martha.  To  make 
ginghams  in  the  Spring,  and  serges 
in  the  Fall  was  Martha's  lot  in  life, 
and  we  looked  forward  to  her  com- 
ing as  to  a  party.  Immediately 
after  school  we  would  rush  upstairs 
and  seize  upon  her  fashion  books. 
She  always  saved  the  old  ones  for  us, 
and  by  a  charming  dispensation, 
the  fashions  of  Martha's  last  visit, 
became  the  paper-dolls  of  the  pres- 
ent. She  also  saved  scraps  of 
material,  with  the  result  that  our 
dolls  became  very  popular. 

Martha  had  very  thick  spectacles, 
and  a  mouth  capable,  it  would  seem 
of  holding  unlimited  pins.  Her 
pin  cushion  hung  by  a  ribbon  from 
her  belt;  and  after  I  discovered 
that  the  wrong  side  had  a  pattern 
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of  colored  pins,  I  was  still  as  a 
mouse  during  fittings.  I  did  not 
care  how  much  the  scissors  tickled 
my  neck,  so  long  as  I  might,  swiftly 
and  silently,  change  that  pattern. 
But  one  day  Martha  disappeared 
from  our  world,  and  we  were  told 
that  she  had  gone  to  take  care  of 
her  widowed  brother's  children  in 
Ohio.  I  hope  there  are  twelve  of 
them.  I  am  sure  they  will  like 
Martha. 

R.  G.  R.,    18. 


tree  archway  grew  shorter  and 
shorter,  as,  with  a  loud  siren  call, 
the  limousine  vanished  into  the 
thick  mist  behind  me.      G.  C.  '18. 


The  Three  Travelers 

The  thick  mist  closed  about  me 
in  silence.  The  soft  splash  of  my 
own  footsteps  sounded  feebly 
through  the  chill  night,  and  form- 
less vapours  moistened  my  cheek. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  blinding 
flash,  a  mighty  throbbing,  two 
long,  level  rays  shot  through  the 
quivering  mist  and  fled  over  the 
glazed  asphalt.  Under  the  arch- 
ing branches  three  figures  loomed 
black  and  rigid  before  the  flood  of 
light,  a  short,  fat  man  with  a  tall 
thin  man  on  each  side.  Not  a 
sound  penetrated  the  thick  night, 
but  the  steel  sharp  features  of  all 
as  they  turned  to  look  were  set 
in  a  laugh.  They  might  have  been 
shades  wandering  silently  through 
the  windy  caves  of  the  lower  world. 
Like  the  shades  they  were  as 
quickly    snuffed    out;     the    gaunt 


Romance 

A  student  of  Middle  English 
Romances  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  characteristic  that  every 
Freshman  writes  a  critical  paper 
about — the  engaging  naivete  of  the 
Early  English.  The  knights  of 
chivalry  impress  me  as  being  so 
naive  that  I  doubt  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  should 
like  to  be  a  mother  to  them.  Look 
at  their  way  of  setting  forth  on  a 
journey!  The  modern  traveller, 
knowing  in  sad  sophistication  that 
there  are  other  ways  than  his 
ways,  and  other  destinations  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy, 
provides  himself  with  railroad 
guides.  The  Early  Englishman 
bought  himself  a  medal  of  absolu- 
tion, put  a  crust  of  bread  in  his 
pocket,  and  sallied  forth,  prepared 
for  the  two  great  eventualities  of 
hunger  and  death.  His  destination 
troubled  him  but  little — whether  it 
was  a  castle  within  an  enchanted 
moat,  or  a  maiden  on  a  glassy  tower, 
or  a  giant,  thirsting  for  bones  and 
blood.  He  seems  to  have  felt  it 
within  him,  as  a  compass  feels  the 
north,  and  to  have  pursued  it  with 
lifted    spear.      He    went    straight 
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ahead  until  he  found  it,  and  if  he 
did  not  find  it  he  kept  on  going, 
and  when  he  found  other  things  on 
the  way,  he  accepted  them  in  the 
faith  that  all  things  come  from 
God.  Centuries  before  Christopher 
Columbus,  these  travellers  were 
living  exponents  of  the  fact  that  the 
earth  is  round;  if  it  were  not,  they 
would  all,  in  sublime  confidence, 
have  tumbled  off  the  edge.  The 
odd  part  of  it  is  that  although  they 
always  reach  the  end  safely,  I  have 
no  faith  that  they  are  going  to  do  so. 
It  always  seems  to  me  as  if  Provi- 
dence, nine  -  hundred  -  and  -  ninety  - 
times  tempted,  must  at  last  suc- 
cumb. They  are  all  too  fond  of 
setting  off  in  rudderless  boats,  with 
no  apparent  provender,  and  a  faith- 
ful beast  at  the  helm.  Even  the 
four  queens  in  the  Morte  d'Arthure 


give  me  no  feeling  of  security.  I 
wish  I  knew  whether  Arthur  really 
got  to  Avalon. 

M.  S.  R.,  '18. 


Eternity 

Some  day  we  shall  have  drifted 
away  like  bits  of  restless  thistle- 
down to  where  unreal  shadows  laugh 
and  mock  from  dim  recesses,  where 
the  air  vibrates  as  with  myriads 
of  bubbles  floating,  flashing,  vanish- 
ing— phantom  rainbows  in  a  mist 
of  rain.  It  is  as  though  tree  tops 
were  swaying,  bending,  with  no  wind 
to  sweep  them;  and  the  cold  pulse- 
beat  of  moonlight,  though  no  moon. 
Everlasting,  disembodied  motion, 
motion  almost  and  yet  never  unto 
madness — eternity. 
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TWO   GLIMPSES 

Provocative  of  Thought 

I.  A  small  dog,  sitting  by  the  sea,  and  thinking  of  it  about  as  intelli- 
gently, I  suppose,  as  I  do,  who  but  hear  the  sound  and  see  the  colour,  and 
have  no  real  inward  conviction  that  there  is  more  of  it  beyond  the  horizon. 

II.  Passing  beneath  the  pale  lavender  blossoms  of  a  Japanese  cherry 
tree,  a  girl  in  an  orange  sweater  and  a  black  and  white  striped  skirt. 
Astonishing  everyday  world,  in  which  even  Vogue  can  be  realized! 

E.  S.  C,  '19. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Slaves  of  Freedom 

(A  novel,  by  Coningsby  Dawson) 

Those  who  did  not  read  Slaves  of 
Freedom  will  at  least  remember  the 
cover-design.  I  remember  it  as  a 
very  modern  "interior,"  all  black 
and  white  stripes;  a  girl  with  allur- 
ing eyes  and  Billie  Burke  hair; 
and  an  impassioned  young  man 
kneeling  at  her  feet.  It  was  a 
book  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  not  to  buy,  and  which, 
bought,  it  was  impossible  to  lay 
down. 

It  is  ungracious  to  criticize  the 
length  of  a  book  which  has  held  one 
spellbound  from  page  to  page. 
And  yet,  the  story  really  begins 
a  third  through  the  book,  when 
Teddy  meets  Desire.      The   child- 


hood romances  that  come  before 
are  set  in  a  curiously  different 
atmosphere.  Mrs.  Sheerug,  who, 
gorgeous  in  green  plush  and  yellow 
feathers,  went  about  dispensing 
charity,  and  large  black  bottles 
of  medicine;  who  " Pickwickized 
the  Old  Testament"  in  woolwork, 
where  Absalom  was  depicted  hang- 
ing by  the  hair;  Mme.  Josephine, 
Duke  Ninevah  and  the  firm,  Beauty 
Incorporated,  which  they  floated 
upon  the  scandals  of  sixty  years  ago, 
— all  these  are  in  a  different  key 
from  the  story  that  concerns  Desire. 
It  is  the  difference,  less  of  another 
setting  than  of  another  book. 

The  slaves  of  freedom  are  the 
women  who  will  not  give  up  their 
liberty  for  marriage,  who  accept 
love,  but  'whom  love  cannot  con- 
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quer.'  The  love  of  a  man  for  such 
a  woman — a  wooing  that  becomes 
an  endless  dangling — is  the  story 
of  Teddy  and  Desire.  The  back- 
ground is  New  York,  the  milieu, 
'upper  Bohemia,'  the  scene,  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  Astor,  restaurants  and 
theatres. 

Desire  is  at  once  the  text  and 
the  heroine.  It  is  as  the  heroine 
that  we  would  rather  think  of  her; — 
of  her  youth,  her  beauty-patch, 
the  threat  of  dying  her  hair  auburn, 
which  so  deeply  perplexed  Teddy, 
the  little  songs  with  which  she 
casually  interrupted  his  conversa- 
tion; the  funny  remonstrance  with 
which  she  met  his  love-making — 
'  "It's  not  done  in  best  families!"  ' 
We  see  her  most  often  in  the  little 
tweed  suit  he  gave  her,  and  the 
white  fox  furs.  She  is  probably  the 
best  dressed  heroine  in  literature. 

Were  she  less  charming  we  should 
find  it  less  easy  to  sympathize  with 
Teddy's  hopeless  pursuit.  His  love 
affair  is  a  succession  of  partings, 
gradually  approaching  finality.  By 
Christmas  his  money  is  gone,  and 
he  is  forced  to  give  her  up  and  go 
back  to  England.  The  day  his 
ship  sails — Christmas  Eve — he  wan- 
ders into  Gimbels,  and  hears  a 
salesman   demonstrating   a   gramo- 


phone. 'He  stood  tensely  listening 
to  the  tenor  wail  that  came  from 
the  impersonal  instrument, 

"Thinking  I  see  you — thinking  I 
see  you  smile."  ' 

After  he  has  gone  he  recovers 
her  in  thousands  of  memories. 
Theatre  stubs  in  his  pocket;  hairs 
from  her  white  fox  furs  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat;  the  tin-type 
photograph  that  faded;  the  false 
curl — the  "Nell  Gwynn  curl" — 
that  used  to  lie  against  her  neck. 

The  touches  of  poetry  in  the 
book  are  curiously  not  incompatible 
with  all  the  rag-time  and  taxis  and 
telephones.  The  description  of  Vash- 
ti's  singing  is  itself  almost  music. 

'  "Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord,  wait 
patiently  for  him."  Her  voice 
sprang  up  like  a  strong  white  bird; 
at  every  beat  of  its  wings  the  harp 
strings  hummed  like  the  weak  wings 
of  smaller  birds  following.  "Oh, 
rest  in  the  Lord" — the  white  bird 
rose  higher  with  a  braver  confi- 
dence, and  the  little  birds  took 
courage,  plunging  deeper  into  the 
grave  and  gentle  stillness.  "Oh, 
rest  in  the  Lord"— it  was  like  a  sigh 
of  contentment  travelling  back  from 
prepared  places  out  of  sight.  The 
room  grow  silent.' 
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THE  BIRD  WHO   COULD  NOT  SING 

In  the  brightly  lighted  room  with  its  chatter  and  clicking  of  cups  and 
saucers,  Tillie  smiled  steadily  and  was  silent.  The  other  girls  were  talking. 
She  really  did  not  have  to.  She  was  not  facing  his  way,  but  she  was 
conscious  of  just  where  he  was  and  could  almost  have  told  the  changing 
expressions  of  his  face.  She  knew,  she  knew,  he  was  going  to  talk  to  her 
in  a  little  while,  though  he  had  never  done  so  before.  The  way  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  her  had  told  her  that.  Oh,  what  should  they  talk 
about  when  he  came!  She  thought  of  several  opening  sentences,  and 
deliberately  allowed  herself  to  be  left  sitting  a  little  apart,  waiting,  her 
eyes  and  smile  carefully  fixed  away  from  his. 

She  felt  him  put  down  his  cup  and  excuse  himself  from  the  girl  with 
whom  he  was  talking.  He  was  coming.  Effacing  her  smile  she  assumed 
a  thoughtful  expression,  and  waited  until  he  was  very  close  before  she 
looked  up. 

"Oh,  hello,"  she  said. 

"Hello,"  he  answered,  and  sat  down.     There  was  a  slight  silence. 

"You  must  say  something,"  insisted  Time's  brain. 

"Really  I  would  make  you  a  wife  you  would  always  like,"  pounded 
Tillie's  heart.     "Please,  I  understand  you.     Understand  me." 

"Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  been  to  one  of  these  meetings?" 
asked  Tillie  in  a  strained,  awkward  way. 

"I'm  interested  in  the  things  you  are  interested  in,"  pounded  Tillie's 
heart.  I  would  never  harp  on  objectionable  subjects.  I  would  never 
scrape  your  nerves." 

"I  suppose  you  like  them  right  well,"  giggled  Tillie  nervously. 

"I  am  not  under  the  illusion  that  all  I  do  and  think  is  right,"  pleaded 
her  heart.  "  I  know  how  much  I  do  not  know.  I  wouldn't  make  scenes  or 
tense  moments  eternally.  I  would  never  talk  on  endlessly  about  petty 
things." 

Tillie's  fine  brown  eyes  tried  to  look  coquettishly  up  at  him,  and  she 
gave  the  best  imitation  she  could  of  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  room, 
gay,  laughing,  tantalizing.     She  was  failing,  but  persisted  doggedly. 

"Oh,"  shouted  her  heart  desperately,  "We  could  have  such  wonderful 
times  together!     We  would  see  the  same  funny  things.     I  would  never 
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spoil  your  happiness  just  as  you  had  caught  it  for  a  moment,  with  an  idle 
word.     Please  see  through  me.     Know  me  by  intuition." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Tillie  brightly,  "I  expect  you  should  talk  to  your 
hostess  a  little  while  before  you  go.  Well,  goodbye."  She  smiled  up  at 
him  with  a  frozen  smile  as  he  left  her,  and  then  retired  behind  her 
pleasant  mask  of  misery. 


A.  C.  H.,  '20. 


FEVERED  FANCY 


I  found  myself  in  a  church  rilled  with  people.  Looking  around  me 
with  that  restlessness  peculiar  to  me  in  churches,  I  noticed  the  unusual 
quiet,  and  I  wondered  what  was  about  to  happen.  Finally  the  minister, 
rather  nervously  I  thought,  got  up  to  preach.  His  sermon  was  short. 
This  in  itself  was  strange  enough  to  fix  my  attention,  but  I  was  astonished 
to  notice  him  standing  with  an  anxious  expression  on  his  face  after  he  had 
delivered  his  sermon.  The  congregation  whispered  noisily  and  subsided 
only  when  an  impressive  woman  with  a  deep  melodious  voice  said  sternly, — 

"We  are  sorry,  Mr.  Cooley,  but  we  think  you  still  clip  your  words 
too  much ;  also  you  still  have  a  slight  nasality — and  we  noticed  the  pomb- 
pomb-pomb-pomb  more  distinctly  than  last  Sunday." 

Mr.  Cooley  looked  distressed,  but  all  he  said  was,  "I  assure  you, 
my  friends,  that  I  strive  faithfully  to  perfect  myself,"  and  then  sat  down. 

The  large,  pink-hatted  soprano  in  the  choir  rose  to  sing  her  morning 
solo.  She,  too,  remained  standing  uneasily  while  the  same  buzz  of  com- 
ment went  on.  Again  the  impressive  woman  was  spokesman  for  the 
congregation. 

"Miss  Skinner,"  she  said,  "we  observed  you  did  not  mouth  your 
words  so  badly  today — there  were  several  we  could  even  distinguish 
in  your  selection.  For  this  you  are  to  be  commended.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  Van  Snook  is  sure  she  heard  two  cerebral  r's.  You  must  do 
better." 

"I  practice  every  day,"  was  the  tearful  rejoinder,  as  the  large  soprano 
sank  again  into  her  seat. 

The  assistant  rector  now  arose  to  make  his  announcements.  The 
poor  man  fairly  trembled  with  a  desire  to  please.     I  felt  sorry  for  him, 
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and  yet  a  sudden  desire  to  join  in  the  persecution  myself  came  over  me. 
While  the  whispering  was  still  going  on  I  piped  up, — 

"I  know  what  is  your  trouble.  Your  diminuendo  is  weak,  and  the 
pitch  of  your  voice  is  monotonous  beyond " 

At  this  audacious  speech,  all  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  focused 
upon  me  in  extreme  displeasure.  I  wriggled  uncomfortably  and  turned 
to  flee  when — Taylor  bell  recalled  me  to  myself,  to  the  slippery  window- 
seat  and  the  persistent  pressure  of  "Elements  of  Articulation"  in  the 
small  of  my  back. 

L.  E.,  '18. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  undergraduate  appetite  is  like  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 
It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  It  is  unique, 
this  undergraduate  appetite.  A  really  good  one  in  the  prime  of 
life  can  add  at  least  twenty  pounds  between  October  and  June  to 
anyone  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  hold  of  it,  no  matter  how  com- 
fortable and  well-fed  may  have  been  the  home  she  came  from.  It 
can  eat  anything,  anywhere,  after  any  meal.  Now  the  under- 
graduate appetite  hibernates  during  the  summer,  and  only  comes 
out  from  its  lair  in  the  winter  and  spring  to  show  the  world  what 
an  appetite  can  be  when  it  tries.  The  season  for  it  is  just  begin- 
ning. But  Mr.  Hoover  demands  that  it  shall  not  come  out  at  all  this 
year.  It  seems  cruel  to  deny  it  its  eight  months  of  existence,  but 
war  demands  these  sacrifices.  Even  the  undergraduate  appetite 
realizes  this.  Already  it  has  begun  to  cut  itself  off.  It  has  tried 
to  amend  its  motto  of  "more  beef  and  more  mutton"  by  substitut- 
ing "less"  for  "more"  and  inserting  the  words  "more  fish."  This 
was  almost  a  death  blow.  It  was  against  all  the  appetite's  in- 
stincts. But  Mr.  Hoover  is  not  satisfied.  He  demands  more.  Noth- 
ing will  do  but  that  the  undergraduate  appetite  must  cry:  "No 
food  between  meals,"  and  perish  utterly. 
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Time  was  when  swearing  was  a  fine  art— when  the  calendar  of 
saints  was  conned  for  new  ejaculations,  and  when  a  choice  or  merry 
oath  made  the  glasses  ring.  But  times  have  changed.  "By  the 
little  finger  of  Saint  Peter"  is  no  longer  a  binding  sacrement.  The 
calendar  is  sought  now  with  motives  more  pious,  though  less  pic- 
turesque. Slang,  the  off-shoot  of  swearing,  has  taken  its  place. 
One  would  not  say  that  we  swear,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  yet,  our 
language  is  curiously  interlarded  with  slang,  interjections,  hybrid 
terms.  We  send  forth  our  winged  words  rather  heavily  burdened 
with  sounding,  nondescript  phrases  and  adjectives.  It  is  not  "the 
language  of  the  quarterdeck,"  but  neither  is  it  the  conventional 
idiom  of  private  life.  It  is  emphatic,  vehement,  but  on  the  whole, 
unmeaning.  In  the  brouhaha,  may  not  our  thoughts,  not  always 
too  vigorous,  be  lost?  Our  speech  calls  to  mind  that  of  the  char- 
acter in  the  quotation,  "full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying " 


A  Bryn  Mawr  education  does  not,  except  for  those  who  go  to 
Silver  Bay,  include  instruction  in  the  moral  virtues.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  these  is  elective  rather  than  required.  Faith,  we  are  apt 
to  temper  with  a  grain  of  salt ;  hope  springs  eternal  in  our  youth- 
ful breasts — even  though  our  bright  lexicons  (and  our  course- 
books)  too  often  contain  the  word  "Failed;"  charity  contends  with 
a  reluctance  to  give  something  for  nothing.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  more  personal  and  interesting  forms  of  charity  flourish 
here. 

When  we  do  our  bit  we  like  to  have  the  bit  before  us — elongat- 
ing itself  under  our  needles,  day  by  day.  It  is  an  abstract  and 
phantasmal  charity  that  gives  us  but  a  stub  in  our  check-books  to 
gratify  our  moral  sense.  We  are  very  eager  to  lay  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  cathedral,  but  we  find  a  lack  of  zest  in  merely  buying 
straw  to  feed  the  oxen. 

Among  us,  the  Red  Cross  workroom  should  find  its  peculiar 
home.  Here  the  results  of  our  labour  are  tangible  and  satisfying — 
even  though  the  supervisors  may  do  them  over  at  the  next  table; 
here,  the  righteousness  inherent  in  white  oilcloth  and  starched 
aprons  is  constantly  before  us ;  here,  she  who  comes  at  nine  o'clock, 
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acquires,  in  her  own  eyes,  the  same  merit  as  she  who  came  at  half 
past  seven.  It  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  untrained  labor  that 
desires  to  effect  the  same  things  as  trained.  It  is  giving  made 
easy.  The  Stern  Daughter,  of  the  Voice  of  God  seems  almost  pre- 
possessing in  a  Red  Cross  headdress. 
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Two  lovers  built  a  fire  beside  the  sea — 
The  salt,  grey,  moaning  sea  too  old  for  love — 
All  day  they  gathered  planks  of  long  sunk  ships 
And  watched  the  blaze  beneath  the  autumn  sky. 

All  day  they  spoke  of  death  and  sang  of  love, 
And  wondered  at  the  waves  and  praised  their  fire, 
A  flame  of  life  upon  the  barren  sand 
A  blazing  challenge  to  the  hoary  sea. 

At  dusk  the  tide  came  up  and  drenched  the  fire, 
White  breakers  foamed  upon  the  topmost  brand — 
No  longer  ruddy,  but  a  sodden  log — 
And  the  cold  sea  resistless  swept  the  beach. 

M.  I.  O.'S,  '07. 
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A  FRIEND  OF  MY  MOTHER'S 


Dread  of  change  and  a  certain 
reluctance  to  meet  new  faces 
led  me  to  preface  my  return 
home  after  a  long  period  of  ex- 
ile by  a  stop  at  Northbrook,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  Mrs.  Morris, 
and  thus  breaking  as  it  were  the 
impact  of  home  coming.  She, 
too,  had  been  in  exile  and  a  meet- 
ing with  her  at  Nice,  where  she 
had  brought  her  poor  daughter 
Molly  to  make  a  last  stand 
against  tuberculosis,  had  form- 
ed, for  us  both,  a  link  with  the 
past  and  had  set  a  sort  of  seal 
upon  the  adoration  of  her,  which 
had  been  the  one  passion  of  my 
youth.  To  me  she  had  been  the 
sad,  beautiful  mother  of  Lina 
and  Molly  and  Billy,  adored  by 
their  playmates,  the  mystery  of 
her  loveliness  enhanced  by  the 
dimly  sensed  tragedy  of  her  hus- 
band's death,  which  seemed  to 
lend  a  special  sanction  to  her 
scant  veil  and  to  account  for  the 
shadow  in  which  the  children 
moved,  delicate,  spirited  beings 
set  apart.  So  different  were 
they  from  the  common  run  that 
as  a  girl  I  never  realized  their 
bitter  poverty.  When  Lina  died 
people  said  she  was  never  meant 
to  grow  up;  but  our  doctor  told 
us  that  he  thought  Dr.  Sten- 
gel could  have  saved  her.  She 
was  just  seventeen.    People  said 


Mrs.  Morris  was  "wonderful," 
and  as  time  went  on  they  con- 
tinued to  say  it.  The  tragedy 
of  Molly's  marriage  dragged  out 
over  several  years  and  filled  the 
papers.  Billy  was  an  even  great- 
er thorn.  Handsome,  clever,  he 
had  from  boyhood  managed  to 
be  the  talk  of  the  town  in  no 
pleasant  sense.  Kindly  people 
said  that  his  suicide  was  his 
first  and  only  success.  His 
mother's  courage  was  the  single 
endurable  fact  in  a  welter  of 
misery,  splendid  food  for  the  ad- 
miration of  an  imaginative  girl. 
It  seemed  almost  an  object  of 
worship  when  I  met  her  at  Nice, 
intact,  vigorous  even  in  the  re- 
morseless clutch  of  unhindered 
recollection.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  in  that  dreadful  emp- 
ty period  of  waiting  lay  the  cul- 
mination of  her  peculiarly  tragic 
destiny,  and  that  the  courage, 
the  positive  gallantry,  with 
which  she  met  me  at  every  turn, 
showed  that  in  spite  of  all  her 
sorrow,  even  memory  had  no 
terrors  for  her.  Indeed  it  struck 
me  even  more  sharply  than  did 
her  whitened  hair — the  fact 
that  she  was  accustomed  to  per- 
petual crises,  used  even  under 
really  terrible  odds  to  a  constant 
"winning  out"  against  fate. 
Now,  as  I  sped  toward  the  lit- 
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tie  town  where  she  had  lived 
since  Molly's  death,  I  recalled 
how,  the  night  after  that  meet- 
ing at  Nice  I  had  attempted  in 
vain  to  reconstruct  her  tragic 
life,  and  to  realize  the  awful  con- 
tent of  even  a  fragment  of  it. 
The  attempt  had  ended  in  sleep- 
lessness and  in  the  conviction 
that  no  sympathy  could  even, 
so  to  speak,  touch  the  clear 
globe  of  anguish  in  which  she 
had  lived.  The  price  of  her  high 
courage  she  alone  could  count. 

But  could  it  last?  Was  it 
proof  against  utter  loneliness? 
In  Nice  she  had  had  none  of  the 
air  of  "keeping  up"  for  Molly's 
sake.  One  could  not  believe  that 
her  courage  was  painfully 
achieved,  it  had  simply  been  the 
one  permanent  thing  in  her  life 
except  pain.  Surely  it  had  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  immortality. 

It  was  quite  a  relief,  then,  to 
find  her  calm,  vigorous,  tense  as 
a  general  in  action.  Only  the 
thinness  of  her  hands  showed 
her  older,  less  well.  She  con- 
fessed to  weariness,  she  had 
been  so  busy.  A  house  was  a 
huge  care,  although  a  great 
pleasure  after  the  wandering 
years.  I  must  see  her  garden. 
Then,  too,  her  good  Martha  had 
been  ill  for  months;  in  fact, 
since  their  return.  There  was, 
of  course,  a  nurse,  a  young  thing 
needed  her  sleep,  at  her  age 


one  needed  less,  so  her  turn 
came  at  night.  Nonsense,  she 
liked  it.  She  was  a  born  nurse. 
It  made  her  (here  her  lovely 
smile)  more  at  home.  Besides, 
the  responsibility  was  hers. 
Martha  had  really  given  way 
under  the  strain  of  the  years 
abroad.  She  had  been  terribly 
unstrung.  It  was  strange  that 
the  very  things  she  loved  to  re- 
call weighed  so  heavily  upon 
poor  faithful  Martha.  I  must 
remember  that  she  had  been  the 
children's  nurse,  the  debt  was 
far  greater  than  any  care  could 
repay.  (This  was  just  like  her 
I  thought,  to  take  this  fresh  re- 
sponsibility for  granted,  to  go 
on  giving  of  her  splendid 
strength  for  the  sake  of  so  frail 
a  tie.  She  had  not  had  op- 
portunity to  see  many  people; 
my  visit  was  doubly  grateful  at 
this  time.  Of  course,  I  would 
take  dinner  with  her.  That  was 
settled. 

"And  now,  my  dear,  you  must 
excuse  me  for  a  moment  to  at- 
tend to  the  medicines."  She 
stood,  erect  and  triumphant, 
smiling  an  indulgent  nega- 
tive to  my  protests  and  re- 
monstrances— then  reeled  sud- 
denly, faltering  and  reaching 
out  blindly  to  me  for  support. 

It  was  the  bitter  fruit  of  my 
energetic  labors  that  on  the 
third  day  of  my  dear  lady's  ill- 
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ness,  a  relative  arrived,  an  effi- 
cient niece  by  marriage — just 
as  the  poor  dear  began  to  mend. 
The  officious  one  solemnly  took 
possession  on  behalf  of  the  fam- 
ily and  would,  I  believe,  have 
looked  on  me  with  positive  sus- 
picion had  it  not  been  that  by 
that  time  the  patient  was  able 
herself  to  explain  my  presence 
in  the  house.  The  doctor  hinted 
that  her  recovery  would  be  a 
matter  of  some  time,  but  she 
herself  was  confident  of  it,  and 
frankly  laughed  at  their  lugubri- 
ousness.  They  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  not  to  be 
alone;  there  must  be  a  trained 
companion,  someone  who  would 
fill  Martha's  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  an  efficient  nurse. 
The  poor  dear  was  very  rebel- 
lious at  this  mandate,  and  while 
the  niece  made  diligent  search 
for  a  suitable  person  she  con- 
fided to  me  her  hatred  of  the 
arrangement.  "It  is  ridiculous," 
she  said  more  than  once,  "I  will 
have  another  servant,  of  course, 
but  a  lady-companion — .  That 
sort  of  person  never  knows  her 
place.  You,  my  dear,  you  are 
splendid  company.  Why  not 
stave  off  this  apparition  with  a 
long  visit  ?  I  don't  ask  for  a  bet- 
ter nurse." 

My  services  having  already 
been  refused  in  another  quarter, 
I  could  say  nothing — her  weak- 


ness was  all  too  obvious — but  I 
could  still  hope  against  hope  that 
the  gallant  lady  would  be  able 
to  hold  her  own,  even  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  "trained"  conscience. 
A  suitable  person  being  found,  I 
hastened  to  take  my  leave,  feel- 
ing, with  incredible  superstition 
that  the  advent  of  this  creature 
would  somehow  "make  a  differ- 
ence." But  my  lack  of  faith 
was  made  clear  to  me  when  I 
saw  the  brave  lady,  prone  but 
indomitable,  plotting  brazenly 
against  the  life  of  the  trained 
companion,  and  assuring  me  that 
she  awaited  with  joy  the  depart- 
ure of  the  niece  by  marriage. 
We  parted  as  if  for  an  hour.  I 
must  come  and  help  her  train 
the  dragon,  if  she  were  not 
about  soon.  I  must  obtain  an 
extra  nurse  for  Martha.  But 
she  would  be.    We  both  smiled. 

And  yet  it  was  with  a  sort  of 
heavy  misgiving  that  I  encount- 
ered for  the  last  time  the  niece 
by  marriage,  irritating  in  her 
smug  conviction  that  every- 
thing possible  had  been  done  to 
"make  things  easy."  "That's 
not  what  she  wants,"  I  thought, 
almost  angrily,  "ease  will  kill 
her."  And  I  wondered  if  use- 
lessness  could  really  kill. 

Nearly  four  months  had 
elapsed  before  news  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  niece  by  mar- 
riage sent  me  hurrying  to  my 
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old  friend.  I  had  not  imagined 
that  the  dragon  was  to  block  my 
path. 

"My  patient  is  anxious  to  talk 
over  old  times  with  you,  but  we 
don't  encourage  that.  Her  past 
has  been  too  sad.  The  doctor 
says  that  with  her  heart  she 
must  be  safe  from  a  breath  of 
anxiety.  Quiet  and  congenial 
surroundings  are  essential."  A 
kindly  dragon,  at  least,  yet  there 
was  something  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  soft  ease  at  which  I 
shuddered.  I  had  heard  that 
my  friend  was  failing,  and 
laughed  at  the  suggestion.  And 
yet — at  least,  she  must  be 
changed. 

I  found  her,  frail  and  beauti- 
ful in  a  wing  chair  before  the 
fire.  It  was  a  bright  costly  lit- 
tle fire,  and  that  with  the  gay 
chintzes  and  her  elaborate  and 
delicate  ruffles  manifested  a 
cheerful  tended  luxury. 

"Is  that  Mary?  You  must 
come  and  kiss  me,  my  dear.    I 


am  too  weak  to  rise.  Get  where 
I  can  see  you — there.  I  haven't 
been  able  to  see  anyone  for  two 
weeks.  I  think  Miss  Moss  says 
it  has  been  two  weeks."  She 
pressed  my  hand. 

"Does  my  knitting  remind  you 
of  Molly?  Poor  Molly,  she  used 
to  knit  by  the  hour.  Sometimes 
she  couldn't  hold  the  needles." 
She  broke  off.  I  could  not  bear 
to  look  at  her. 

"Memory  is  a  terrible  thing, 
my  dear,  a  terrible  thing." 

When  Miss  Moss  came  to  take 
me  away,  she  held  my  two  hands 
a  long  while.  "Some  day,  when 
I  am  stronger,  we  will  speak  of 
the  past;  I  am  sure  you  will 
think  often  of  me."  I  lowered 
my  head  and  went  out  quickly, 
not  daring  to  look  at  the  down- 
bent  head.  So  this  was  the  end. 
*     *     *     * 

Nearly  a  year  later  came  a 
letter  from  Miss  Moss.     I  did 
not  tremble  at  it,  for  the  pang 
of  parting  was  almost  healed. 
R.  G.  R.,   18. 
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MY    MOTHER'S    CLOSETS 


When  we  were  little  and  ran 
to  mother  with  plans  of  houses 
we  had  drawn  she  always  said: 
"Why  you've  left  no  room  for 
closets." — as  if  they  were  even 
more  important  than  the  draw- 
ing-room or  kitchen.  Our  house 
had  a  great  !many,  but  we 
thought  it  was  only  to  satisfy 
mother's  queer  ideas  about  them, 
and  to  give  us  new  places  to  "ex- 
plore" on  rainy  Saturdays.  Most 
dear  to  mother  was  the  linen- 
closet,  fresh  and  cold.  Flat, 
square  piles  with  muslin  laven- 
der bags  on  top  were  placed 
along  the  shelves  behind  the 
glass  doored  cupboards.  Below, 
drawers  which  were  too  heavy 
for  us  to  open,  held  more  piles; 
often  we  watched  Katy  store 
away  in  them  sheets  and  towels 
taken  from  a  wicker  hamper  on 
the  floor.  We  always  whisper- 
ed in  the  linen-room  and  never 
touched  things,  only  wrinkled 
up  our  noses  at  the  clean,  clean 
smell.  The  camphor  closet  had 
its  smell  too,  which  we  most 
cordially  detested  because  it 
meant  that  arctic  and  under- 
flannels  were  there,  done  up  in 
newspaper  bundles  carefully 
labelled  and  ready  to  be  clap- 
ped upon  us  as  soon  as  the 
weather  changed.  Bits  of  ribbon 
and  string   (in  a  green-striped 


box  on  top  of  the  one  contain- 
ing John's  winter  overcoat) ,  and 
the  Christmas  tree  decorations 
were  the  only  useful  things  this 
closet  held.  The  latter  were  al- 
ways called  for  on  dress-up  days 
when  a  king's  crown  had  to  be 
tied  on,  or  a  lady  -  in  -  waiting 
needed  bows  to  hide  a  gap  in 
her  bodice.  The  clothes-closet, 
though  by  far  the  nicest  in  the 
house  could  not  supply  every- 
thing. It  was  on  the  third  floor 
next  to  the  cook's  bed-room,  and 
such  a  growling  as  we  heard  if 
cook  happened  to  be  resting 
when  the  cohorts  tramped  past! 
Sometimes  we  were  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII  with  Jane  and  my- 
self fighting  as  to  which  should 
be  Anne  Boleyn ;  (Jane  had  curls 
so  I  always  gave  in  to  her,  and 
made  John  let  me  be  execution- 
er) other  days  we  were  just 
ordinary  people  fleeing  from  the 

San  Francisco  fire  or  from  the 
earthquakes  in  Italy. 

I  have  always  wondered  why 
we  did  not  include,  in  our  raids 
on  mother's  closets,  the  place 
where  the  jam  was  kept — and 
yet  I  almost  think  I  can  guess. 
Once  when  I  stuck  my  fingers  in 
an  open  pot  of  blackberry  (Jane 
egged  me  on  of  course)  it  hap- 
pened to  be  caviar. 

E.  H.,  '18. 


"for  one  day  to  be  deified!" 


'FOR  ONE  DAY  TO  BE  DEIFIED!" 


If  I  were  to  learn  that  the 
world  would  end  tonight,  I  know 
how  I  should  spend  the  day.  I 
should  plan  to  enjoy  the  Earth 
at  its  very  best — to  see  and  hear 
and  smell  and  feel  all  that  I 
could  in  the  time  alloted  me.  To 
my  mind  the  way  really  to  do 
this  is  to  take  a  horseback  ride. 
I  only  pray  that  I  may  be  in- 
formed long  enough  in  advance 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  horse  and  the 
road  I  have  chosen  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

I  assume  that  the  Last  Trump 
will  sound  in  October,  as  that 
is  the  month  when  roads  and  rid- 
ing both  are  at  their  best.  This 
road  of  mine  begins  by  the  side 
of  a  long  lake  and  leads  up  and 
up  till  it  reaches  the  very  top  of 
the  world.  Behind,  and  far  be- 
low, lies  the  blue  water,  and  be- 
fore me.  the  hills  and  valleys 
lose  themselves,  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, in  a  line  of  mountains  as 
blue  as  the  lake.  Suddenly  the 
road  tires  of  the  hill-top  and 
drops  into  a  tangle  of  young  for- 
est, all  red  and  gold  and  gay. 
Here  are  glimpses  of  black  earth 
that  still  lie  uncovered  by  leaves, 
and  here  the  hoof-prints  of  the 
only  horse  that  has  passed 
along  this   road  since  the   last 


rain.  Later  the  woods  give  way 
to  a  land  of  harvested  fields  and 
gardens,  of  houses  with  beauti- 
ful doorways  and  great  red 
barns.  Here  the  road  runs 
through  deep  sand  that  hisses 
down  the  spokes  of  a  passing 
cart,  and  that  takes  -all  the  spring 
from  my  mare's  walk.  And  now 
comes  a  little  hill,  with  a  flaming 
grove  of  maples  to  mark  it,  that 
I  know  means  the  end  of  my  ride, 
for  the  lake  lies  just  beyond  it, 
and  by  the  lake,  home. 

By  the  time  this  is  reached 
we  shall  have  covered  a  good 
twenty  miles,  and  Pandora,  my 
mare,  is  gladder  to  reach  home 
than  I  am.  She  has  not  enjoyed 
this  ride  quite  as  much  as  I  have, 
for  she  does  not  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  nature  except  in  so 
far  as  they  affect  her  palate,  and 
October  grass  is  not  as  succulent 
as  that  of  May.  We  know  each 
other  so  well,  she  and  I,  that  I 
never  need  to  guide  her  by  the 
reins  at  all.  I  have  merely  to 
think  of  which  road  I  want  to 
follow  to  have  her  take  it.  If  I 
wish  her  to  trot  she  forestalls 
my  heel.  Accordingly  we  make 
due  allowances  for  each  others' 
minor  peculiarities — I,  for  her 
love  of  shying,  and  she  for  my 
habit  of  talking  to  her  or  to  my- 
self.    It  will  go  hard  with  the 
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Angel  Gabriel  when  he  tries  to 
part  us. 

Still,  days  and  rides  must  end, 
and  there  is  one  more  thing  I 
must  do  on  this  last  of  days. 
After  Pandora  has  been  rubbed 
off   and   bedded   down   for   the 


night,  I  must  have  a  hot  bath. 
I  shall  fill  the  tub  up  to  the  over- 
flow, and  then  soak  and  scrub 
and  soak  again  to  my  heart's 
content.  Then  a  cold  shower,  a 
good  rub,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  don  my  ascension  robes. 
F.  W.  M.,  '21 


CRADLE   SONG 

Sappho:     'Afx<f)l  Se  ij/vxpov  KeXdSa.  ol  vaBwv,   etc. 

Still  are  the  tops  of  the  pines, 

And  the  humming  of  bees  in  the  vines ; 

Shadows  grow  long. 
Heliotrope  burdens  the  air, 
And  far  away  hark  to  the  rare — 

The  wood-thrush's  song. 


Sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  grass, 

And  the  cool-bringing  winds  as  they  pass 

Murmur  of  sleep; 
Down  from  the  apple  boughs  blown 
Slumber  streams  gently.    My  own, 

Close  to  me,  closer  creep. 


M.  F.  N.,  '09. 
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A    FAIRY    TALE 


He  came  in  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him.  He  walked  over 
slowly  to  the  littered  desk  and 
sat  down,  clearing  a  space  in  the 
yellow  circle  of  light  under  his 
lamp.  For  a  while  he  played 
with  his  pen,  then  drew  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  towards  him  and 
began  hesitatingly  to  write 
broken  lines  of  verse  and  prose 
that  stopped  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  sentences.  But  he 
drew  himself  together  sharply 
and  tossed  what  he  had  written 
into  the  waste-basket.  It  was 
his  business,  after  all,  to  write 
fairy  tales — a  certain  number  a 
month,  at  a  fixed  rate  for  each 
thousand  words.  He  began  on 
a  fresh  sheet  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  wrote  swiftly 
without  erasure. 

VA  young  knight  rode  aimless- 
ly into  a  great  garden.  It  was 
very  lovely,  filled  with  a  pale 
golden  mist  of  early  morning. 
From  the  heart  of  it  rose  a  great 
tower,  dark  against  the  eastern 
sky.  The  knight,  looking  up, 
started  suddenly,  for  he  saw 
watching  him  from  a  high  win- 
dow the  lady  whom  he  dreamed 
of  and  had  never  seen.  He 
pricked  up  his  horse  sharply  and 
made  him  jump  hedges  and  a 
deep  moat,  until  he  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  tower.     But  he 


saw  now  that  coiled  about  the 
base  was  a  green  dragon  watch- 
ing him  with  cold,  unwinking 
eyes.  The  knight  sighed  and 
looked  up,  but  he  could  no  longer 
see  the  lady  at  the  window.  He 
measured  the  dragon  with  his 
eye  and  considered  his  sword, 
but  he  was  much  too  large  and 
his  scales  too  thick  and  slippery. 
Now  a  curious  thing  happened: 
The  dragon  smiled,  at  which  the 
knight  was  surprised,  for  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  ever  done. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  smile;  it 
disclosed  a  great  many  teeth, 
and  the  cold,  still  eyes  did  not 
change.  When  he  had  finished 
smiling,  the  dragon  spoke  in  a 
muffled,  unpleasant  voice: 

"  'Well,  if  you  really  want  her, 
there  is  just  one  way  to  get  her. 
You  ride  along  until  you  come  to 
a  rather  uncomfortable  coun- 
try where  you  do  some  difficult 
things,  neither  more  nor  less, 
that  you  will  be  told  about.  Then 
you  come  back — or  else  you 
don't.    They  always  don't." 

'The  dragon  stopped  speaking 
and  shut  his  eyes.  He  looked  as 
if  he  had  turned  to  stone. 

'The  knight,  having  a  natural- 
ly obedient  disposition,  rode  off 
without  saying  anything,  and 
took  to  the  road  through  the 
thick  forest.    It  was  very  thick 
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indeed,  and  dark  and  brambly, 
and  the  road  became,  shortly,  an 
indistinct  trail.  The  knight 
struggled  on  with  mixed  feel- 
ings ;  in  part  it  was  good  to  have 
really  seen  her,  outside  of  his 
dreams;  in  part  he  was  in  the 
blackest  despair  at  the  thought 
of  what  was  before  him,  for  he 
was  young  and  untried  and  not 
confident. 

'At  last  the  road  ended  abrupt- 
ly and  the  young  man  knew  at  a 
glance  that  he  had  come  to  the 
country  of  his  trial.  There  was 
not  much  to  be  seen — a  great 
waste  plain,  and  over  it  a  sky 
filled  with  low  scattered  clouds, 
very  black  against  the  dull  red 
light  that  still  lingered  after  the 
recent  setting  of  the  sun.  Near 
at  hand  was  a  small  irregular 
heap  of  stones,  and  beyond  it 
others,  each  larger  than  the  one 
before,  stretching  away  across 
the  plain  to  the  horizon.  He 
counted  eight,  and  wondered 
fearfully  what  they  might 
mean. 

'Suddenly  he  was  aware  of  a 
small  man  in  dark  attire,  who 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  forest 
watching  him  with  changing  ex- 
pressions, now  friendly,  now 
amused,  now  sad.  He  rode  up 
to  him,  strangely  certain  that 
he  could  give  him  information, 
and  said  diffidently: 


"  'Would  you  be  so  very  good 
as  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do?" 

'The  man  laughed  shortly,  and 
answered  after  a  pause: 

"  'You  go  around  behind  the 
first  heap  of  stones,  where  you 
will  find  some  sort  of  creature 
that  ought  to  be  killed.  You  kill 
him,  if  you  can,  and  then  go  on 
to  the  next,  which  has  a  more 
terrible  creature  behind  it.  And 
so  on  till  you  have  got  rid  of  sev- 
en. By  no  means  tackle  the 
eighth — if  there  is  anything  left 
of  you  by  that  time.  He  is  to 
wait  for  a  better  man  than  you." 

'He  paused  and  squinted 
across  the  plain.  Then  he  ad- 
ded indifferently: 

"  'Nobody  has  succeeded  in 
doing  anything  to  the  first  one 
yet.  You  can  go  away  if  you 
like." 

'The  young  knight  rode  off 
sadly  to  the  first  heap  of  stones. 
He  had  not  a  glimmer  of  hope, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
thought  of  hesitation. 

'The  thing  back  of  the  stones 
was  not  very  large  but  it  was  in- 
describably horrible.  The 
knight  shuddered  as  he  set  his 
lance  in  rest  and  he  had  trouble 
with  his  horse.  He  was  strong- 
er, however,  and  more  skillful 
than  he  had  known.  After  a 
brief  struggle  the  creature  col- 
lapsed unexpectedly  so  that  he 
almost  fell  over  it. 
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'He  went  on  to  the  next,  scarce- 
ly believing  his  good  fortune. 
The  monster  there  was  of  the 
same  sort  but  larger  and  more 
terrible.  The  knight's  heart 
sank  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  as 
he  started  to  fight  he  was  quite 
resigned  to  his  fate.  He  began 
to  perceive  that  the  first  victory 
had  not  been  just  luck.  He  even 
suspected  that  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  power  in  reserve.  He 
wondered  how  much. 

'The  succeeding  creatures 
grew  more  and  more  terrible. 
Their  conquest  was  increasingly 
difficult,  but  the  knight's  mus- 
cles seemed  to  grow  firmer  and 
his  courage  and  confidence  wax- 
ed at  every  blow.  It  was  a  new 
experience  and  very  welcome.  In 
the  turmoil  of  battle  and  the  ex- 
citement of  new  emotions  there 
was  little  room  for  thought  of 
the  lady  of  his  dreams,  far  away 
in  her  high  tower. 

'The  time  came  when  the  sev- 
enth and  most  dreadful  fell.  The 
knight  leaned  against  the  heap 
of  stones  which  was  last  and 
largest,  but  for  the  eighth, 
which  stared  through  the  thick- 
ening shadows,  he  was  very 
spent  and  pale  and  happy.  He 
thought  a  little  of  the  lady  he 
had  won;  he  thought  much  of 
the  precious  bitterness  of  com- 
bat and  of  the  warmth  of  suc- 


cess. He  had  never  believed  in 
himself  before.  This  new  elation 
was  very  pleasant.  Wonder 
grew  inevitably  about  that 
eighth  monster,  out  there  in  the 
dark,  and  about  him  who  was  a 
better  man  than  he,  and  who 
was  to  achieve  that  last  most 
difficult  conquest.  A  better 
man  —  yet  he  himself  had 
overcome  seven  nameless,  shape- 
less things  of  whom  the  first  had 
baffled  all  his  predecessors.  His 
muscles  forgot  their  weariness 
and  began  to  strain  for  action. 
The  image  of  the  lady  grew  dim. 
He  thought  how  much  better  a 
place  the  world  was  since  he  had 
rid  it  of  those  seven,  how  much 
better  it  would  be,  could  he  fin- 
ish the  eighth.  I  believe  he 
made  himself  imagine  that  it 
was  for  the  good  of  mankind 
that  he  should  risk  his  life  and 
happiness  in  the  forbidden 
struggle. 

'His  horse  had  dropped  at  his 
feet  and  could  not  be  budged. 
So  he  set  off  on  foot  into  the 
ominous  night.  It  was  very 
dark  over  the  plain,  but  there 
must  have  been  some  sort  of 
light  about  the  eighth  pile  of 
stones,  because  when  he  got 
there  he  saw  the  terror  behind  it 
very  clearly  and  looked  for  an 
instant  into  its  eyes.  There  was 
no  struggle.    That  glimpse  was 
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quite  enough.  The  eighth  did 
not  fit  into  the  ascending  scale 
of  difficulties  as  did  the  others; 
it  had  skipped  countless  spaces 
and  stood  at  the  one  marked 
"impossible."  The  young  knight 
dropped  his  sword  and  went 
away  very  blindly,  with  nothing 
to  guide  him  but  a  dissatisfac- 
tion that  was  never  to  be  slack- 
ed. 

'A  long  while  after  he  found 
himself  in  the  dark  forest,  his 
head  bent,  his  eyes  intent  upon 
a  dim  trail.  In  a  flash  of  real- 
ization he  knew  that  he  was 
near  the  beautiful  garden,  that 
if  he  raised  his  head  he  could 
see  the  high  tower  and  the  win- 
dow at  the  top.  He  thought 
that  after  all,  he  had  won  the 
lady  of  his  dreams  and  ought 
to  look  up  to  see  whether  her 
light  was  burning  for  him.   But 


he  did  not.  He  went  on  with 
lowered  eyes  out  of  the  forest 
and  into  the  garden  until  he 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
The  hedges  had  gone  and  the 
moat  and  the  dragon,  but  he  did 
not  notice.  For  a  long  time  he 
stood  motionless  without  look- 
ing up.  Then  at  last  slowly  he 
raised  his  eyes.  Her  window 
was   dark.' 

The  writer  stopped  and  re- 
flected. 

"What  stuff  for   children!" 

He  turned  out  the  light  and 
sat  staring  at  the  stars  that 
shone  dimly  through  the  win- 
dow. 

"But  it  is  not  easy  to  write 
for  children  when  you  are  not  a 
child,  when  you  are  obsessed 
with  ideas  not  meant  for  chil- 
dren, and  when  you  are  very 
tired."  E.  S.  C,  '19. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Rockefeller  Hall,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  October. 
Dear  Tipyn  o'  Bob : 

Philosophy  has  done  much  to  remove  our  own  belief  in  the 
supernatural;  yet,  in  the  face  of  an  actual  experience,  we  begin  to 
doubt  its  value.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  no  ghosts,  but  lo ! 
we  find  a  spectre  at  our  own  tables.  When  Banquo  appeared  at 
Macbeth's  feast  he  at  least  said  nothing,  but  this,  "most  individual 
and  bewildering  ghost"  is  not  content  to  appear  and  talk,  it  must 
sing,  must  make  announcements,  with  a  truly  other-world  disre- 
gard of  existing  conventions. 
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We  rival  the  Greeks  in  our  lyric  contests.  Our  range  is  wide, 
sweeping  from  operettas  to  athletic  songs.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
amusement,  in  spite  of  the  zest  given  to  our  meals,  should  not  the 
"remaining  members"  realize  that  there  is  a  time  to  sing  and  a 
time  to  keep  silence?  1920. 


Denbigh   Hall, 
Bryn  Mawr  College, 

October. 
Dear  Tipyn  o'  Bob : 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  the  college  monthly  has  to  fall  back  on 
the  college  English  department  for  all  contributions.  (These  con- 
tributions are  generally  very  good,  but  an  overdose  of  even  the 
most  excellent  has  sometimes  proved  fatal).  Themes  of  the  best 
variety,  the  ninety  to  a  hundred  kind,  are  seldom  more  than 
themes,  inevitably  rubber  stamped.  They  are  pleasing  platitudes 
cloaked  in  a  thin  small  air  of  genius,  cowering  under  the  weight 
of  unity.  From  them  introduction,  body,  and  conclusion  stare  you 
blatantly  in  the  face.  The  topic  sentence  meets  you  open  armed  at 
the  door.  If  you  try  to  slip  by  without  noticing  it,  large  hands 
swoop  down  upon  you  and  grasp  you  firmly  until  you  cry 
"Enough !"  and  gasp  out  your  recognition.  For  it  would  be  asking 
too  much  of  any  writer  to  subordinate  his  newly  learned  method 
of  procedure  to  his  thought.  "That  which  I  am  taught  to  do  will 
I  do  well  and  openly."  Of  course,  "Unity"  has  its  points.  For  one 
thing,  it  brings  home  to  us  the  truths  of  life. 

Heresy,  you  may  call  it,  but  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  find 
that  thought  was  not  entirely  crushed  beneath  the  shackles  of 
Unity,  Mass  and  Coherence,  and  that  genius  himself  had  left  his 
daring  foot  mark  on  the  printed  page. 

EARNEST. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


THE    INN    OF    DISENCHANTMENT 
By  Lisa  Ysaye. 


Not  the  least  delightful  thing 
about  Lisa  Ysaye's  book  of  es- 
says is  their  title,  "The  Inn  of 
Disenchantment,"  which  strikes 
the  note  of  light,  reflective,  sad- 
ness that  is  to  be  sounded  again 
and  again.  "  'Shadows  we  are 
and  shadows  we  pursue.' " 
mused  the  Gentleman  in  Gray, 
when  the;  Lady  in  Blue  gave 
him  an  opening  for  something 
more  personal. 

Characteristic  of  the  mood  is 
the  story  of  'Thomme  rouge  et 
la  femme  verte,"  two  wretched 
outcasts  who  meet  in  a  cafe.  The 
one,  sipping  his  absinthe,  vows 
he  would  be  happy  only  in  loving 
a  woman  as  green  and  mysteri- 
ous as  the  wine  that  has  en- 
slaved him.  The  other  cries  out 
that  a  man  red  and  fiery  as 
the  wine  she  drinks  is  the  object 
of  her  dreams.'  'They  part  and 
meet  again  near  an  apothecary's 
shop  with  its  red  and  green 
lights.  Seeing  their  dreams 
come  true  they  passionately 
thank  God  for  this  wonder. 
They  are  jubilant  that  life  is  not 
quite  a  fraud,  that  the  ideal  ex- 
ists and  can  be  found.  Full  of 
an  ecstatic  happiness  they  step 


forward  to  embrace,  but  in  do- 
ing so  they  leave  the  magic  cir- 
cle of  the  red  and  green  lights 
and  stand  before  each  other  as 
they  really  are.' 

The  Lady  in  Blue  meditates  on 
'the  wisdom  of  standing  quiet- 
ly aloof  in  the  magic  of  a  green 
distance,'  after  the  Gentleman 
in  Gray  has  taken  his  leave,  and 
sits  by  the  fire  smiling  at  his 
image,  'which  looked  quite  red 
in  the  glare  of  the  flames.' 

The  dialogues  are  Socratic  in 
form  and  infinitely  diverting  in 
content.  The  Lady  in  Blue  points 
the  moral.  She  is  always  mak- 
ing impressive  little  gestures, 
while  the  Gentleman  in  Gray 
looks  dissatisfied,  and,  if  the  ar- 
gument goes  against  him,  takes 
refuge  in  aphorism. 

His  world-weariness  is  not  al- 
ways very  new.  "The  Eidolon" 
draws  a  moral  that  has  been 
drawn  before — that  the  love  of 
the  poet  is  given  to  his  dream 
rather  than  to  its  prototype  in 
reality.  The  charm  of  the  es- 
says is  in  their  light,  rapid,  mu- 
sical style — their  happy  presen- 
tation of  what  may  or  may  not 
be  the  obvious.     They  pass  on- 
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and  into  one  another  like  the 
scenes  on  Sevres  china.  They 
are  "moments  musicales"  in  lit- 
erature, and  the  theme  that 
runs  through  them  is  that 
dreams  are  better  than  truth 
and  that  never,  never  must  we 
exchange  the  one  for  the  other. 
This  idea  finds  its  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  essay  that  be- 
gins, 'Et  in  Arcadia  ego/  For 
us — 'Olympians,'  as  Kenneth 
Grahame  has  it — 'the  abode  is 
Philistia,   and   Arcadia   nothing 


but  a  dream.  .  .  .  The  won- 
der is  not  that  we  ever  were  in 
Arcadia;  we  simply  marvel  that 
we  should  have  lost  it,  that  we 
should  have  wandered  so  far 
astray.  .  .  .  We  have  lost  citi- 
zenship in  the  land  of  wonder 
and  delight.  Like  the  princess 
who  refused  the  king  and  mar- 
ried the  swineherd,  we  sadly  sit 
down  in  the  road  and  sing, 

'  "Ach    du    lieber    Augustin, 
alles  ist  hin.' " 

E.  H.,'18 
M.  S.  R.,  '18. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


Oral  Flowers 

Oral  flowers  are  in  the  nature 
of  votive  offerings — the  devout 
prayers  of  those  who,  in  their 
time,  must  tempt  the  deep.  They 
are  less  a  compliment  to  an  in- 
dividual than  a  tribute  to  fate. 
As  is  natural  with  the  prayers 
of  the  young  and  tender,  they 
take  a  charming  form.  A  white 
box,  with  "Battle's"  scrawled 
across  it  in  gilt,  a  calling  card 
with  a  vague,  effusive  message — 
meaningless  words  to  which  the 
occasion  lends  significance ;  folds 
of  tissue  paper,  sprinkled  with 
water,  drenched  with  fragrance, 
bluish  in  the  light.  And  within 
— violets  and  sweethearts,  sweet- 
peas  and  maiden-hair,  tea  roses, 
or  the  latest  fashionable  hybrid, 
Russel's  or  Ward's. 

Their  denotation  is  unhappy, 
but  their  connotation,  altogether 
joyous.  Their  name  brings  to 
mind,  oral  psalms,  oral  choirs  of 
birds.  Lying  neatly  between 
layers  of  tissue-paper,  they  are 
not  unlike  the  four  and  twenty 
blackbirds  in  the  king's  pie.  In- 
deed, so  nearly  living  are  they, 
that  one  would  not  be  surprised 
if,  with  a  faint  tearing  of  tissue- 
paper  and  creaking  of  silk  rib- 
bons as  they  drew  breath,  all  the 
little  oral  flowers  should  sudden- 
ly burst  into  song. 


The  Church 
The  life  of  my  domestic 
church-going  grandmother  and 
aunts  in  the  Middle  West,  I  have 
often  likened  to  a  strange  dish, 
the  base  of  which  is  drudgery, 
the  flavor  and  spice  of  which  is 
choice  gossip  and  petty  conten- 
tion, and  the  garnishing  end- 
less tatting,  crocheting  and  em- 
broideries, like  jellies  and  pre- 
serves tucked  into  the  crevices  to 
render  it  more  palatable. 

If  it  does  not  agree  with  them, 
as  often  happens,  they  turn  to 
their  church  as  a  panacea,  and 
murmur,  "Everything  is  as  the 
Lord  wills  it — we  must  be  re- 
signed." On  the  whole,  I'm  glad 
to  be  considered  a  heathen. 

L.  E.,  '18. 


Dreams  and  a  Cubist  Impression 
I  sat  by  the  sizzling  radiator 
and  looked  through  the  lace  cur- 
tains at  the  quiet  grey  street. 
The  snow  flurry  had  softened  the 
trees,  the  curbstones,  and  the 
steep  little  gable  roofs  of  the 
houses  across  the  way,  till  all 
seemed  woven  into  the  dull  silver 
of  the  twilight.  A  puffing  and 
sputtering,  a  sickly  yellow  glare, 
the  scraping  of  the  lamplighter's 
ladder  on  the  pavement,  and  the 
fairy  dream  turned  into  a  realis- 
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tic  nightmare.  The  lurid  lamp 
marked  harsh  blacks  where  be- 
fore soft  greys  had  lingered. 
Over  the  moist  black  branches  of 
the  trees  the  light  ran  cold  and 
sharp.  It  followed  the  black  wag- 
on tracks  that  marred  the  white 
street.  Across  the  way  it  glanced 
rigidly  off  the  shining  tin  roofs, 
where  drops  of  water  quivered  on 
the  eaves.  Around  the  lamp 
there  was  a  ghastly  light;  be- 
yond, sojid  blackness.  The  street 
was  a  mass  of  angles  and 
straight  lines;  a  blotch  of  light 
and  a  gap  of  black.  It  was  in- 
tolerable. I  pulled  down  the 
shade. 

G.  C,  '18. 


Signs  of  the  Times 
Street  car  advertisements  are 
signs  of  the  times  that  I  want 
not.  During  the  melting  days 
of  August  when  the  mercury 
climbed  to  ninety-seven  and  the 
'"humidity  kept  it  company,-  I 
never  entered  a  car  that  did  not 
picture,  to  the  right,  a  cup  of 
cocoa  steaming  hot,  and  to  the 
left,  a  man  shoveling  coal  furi- 
ously into  a  blazing  furnace.  I 
turned  to  gaze  out  on  the  soft 
asphalt,  and  then,  as  though 
drawn  by  some  demoniacal  spell, 
I  could  not  choose  but  look 
straight  up  at  the  steam  and 
flames. 


Tonight  it  was  cold.  There 
was  no  moon,  and  the  leaves 
were  falling  fast  from  the 
trees.  I  was  hungry.  I  tight- 
ened the  fur  about  my  throat, 
as  I  ran  towards  the  car.  I 
paid  my  nickel  and  reached 
for  the  strap.  There  above  it 
was  pasted  a  blond  maiden  in  a 
flimsy  dress  cut  low,  sipping  a 
summer  beverage  through  a 
straw,  while  the  waves  rolled  in 
at  her  feet.  On  an  ice  floe  to 
one  side  of  her  stood  a  smiling 
polar  bear,  attired  in  a  porous 
undergarment.  On  the  other  side 
a  dapper  waiter  was  bearing 
aloft  to  a  lucky  mortal  a  great 
tray  of  smoking  dishes  enumer- 
ated in  large  red  print.  Even 
Tantalus  was  spared  that.  Just 
then  a  stout  gentleman  stepped 
squarely  on  both  my  feet,  di- 
verting my  attention.  I  could 
have  been  grateful. 

G.  C,  '18. 


Broad  Street  Station 
Steel  girders  crowd  the  space 
overhead,  meeting  and  parting  in 
geometrical  puzzle  forms.  Puffs 
of  steam  glide  in  and  out  between 
them  to  melt  and  vanish  in  the 
vast  gray,  solemn  vault  above. 
The  flat  moist  smell  of  the  steam, 
dank  as  in  subterranean  pits, 
pervades  everything.  Engines, 
panting  to  be  off,  slow-crawling 
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lines  of  trains,  huddles  of  peo- 
ple, streaming  like  ants  along  the 
platforms,  keep  up  incessant  mo- 
tion in  the  half-light.  Beyond 
the  opaque,  bewitched  domain  of 
the  monsters  of  steel  and  fire, 
where  the  end  of  the  roof  shows 
a  semi-circular  patch  of  light, 
stretches  thd  golden^  world  of 
sunlight  and  reality. 

S.  C.  J.,  '17. 


Miss  Sheldon 

I  wondered  after  Miss  Sheldon 
went  away  how  I  could  have  been 
lastingly  impressed  by  anyone  so 
colorless.  I  can  see  her  now,  tall 
and  grey,  moving  slowly  along 
the  straight,  school  corridors 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  hanging 
from  the  yellowed  ribbon  round 
tier  wrist,  or  standing  against  the 
brown  doorway,  an  impenetrable 
barrier,  unconsciously  defying 
the  sunshine.  She  moved  about 
calling  us  from  our  play  and  con- 
signing us  to  our  beds  simply 
because  she  had  to.  I  always 
felt  that  once  started,  she  kept 
on  moving  in  her  slow,  change- 
less way,  not  from  any  energy  of 
her  own/  but  because,  by  the 
laws  of  inertia,  it  required  only 
the  same  amount  of  energy  to 
go  on  that  it  would  to  stop. 

The  strange  thing  about  her 
was  her  smile;  that  she  smiled 
at  all  was  strange.     Only  when 


someone  smiled  at  her,  it  came, 
and  then  it  seemed  a  physical 
reaction  of  which  she  was  not 
aware.  It  brought  no  light  to 
her  eyes,  and  did  not  alter  the 
greyness  of  her  face.  It  was  in 
no  way  a  part  of  her,  but  a  trans- 
parent mask  behind  which  there 
was  no  change.  The  still,  deep 
lines  curved  as  usual  round  her 
mouth,  her  silver-rimmed  spec- 
tacles framed  the  sane  imperson- 
al grey  eyes. 

When  she  spoke  it  was  in  cir- 
cles, neither  denying  nor  affirm- 
ing, in  a  voice  so  fragile  that  I 
expected  it  to  break. 

She  was  always  negative,  ex- 
pressionless. I  think  now  her 
greyness  was  perhaps  the  rem- 
nant of  some  color  of  the  past. 
H.  C.  K.,  '19. 


Evening 
As  dusk  fell,  the  down  turned 
blue  and  red-brown.  Low-lying 
slopes  drew  back  from  the  sea  in 
undulating  stretches  of  upland. 
Turf-covered  and  treeless,  the 
open  country  spread  on  endlessly, 
overgrown  with  clumps  of  coarse 
herbage,  brown,  and  green-brown 
and  tipped  with  red.  The  ridges 
of  the  dunes  bristled  softly  with 
heavy  copses  and  thickets  of 
sage-bush.  The  distance,  touch- 
ed lightly  with  a  feathery  haze, 
was  heather-blue  and  grey.  Ap- 
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proaching  and  receding  to  ap- 
proach countless  times  again,  the 
stubborn  surge  heaved  and  swell- 
ed incessantly  with  muffled  roar. 
Nothing  else  was  living.  The  sky- 
was  steel-blue  and  grey  with  saf- 
fron indistinctly  penetrating  its 
soft-hued  limitless  depth.  Above, 
the  air  was  still ;  along  the  slopes 
it  roused  a  trifling  motion  in  the 
grasses,  murmuring,  whispering, 
fluttering,  wanting  to  be  still. 
«  H.  C.  K,  '19. 


Behind  the  Green  Door 

The  street  was  narrow.  The 
houses  on  either  side  leaned  for- 
ward most  confidentially,  ex- 
changing dusty  and  antique 
secrets.  The  peaked  roofs  gave 
them  an  intellectual  air,  and  the 
windows  had  a  most  intelligent 
expression.  Beneath  an  over- 
hanging story  was  a  shop.  Be- 
hind the  dim  panes  stood  rows 
of  faded  plates;  some  Chinese 
figures  in  ivory  lent  the  shelves 
a  distinguished  appearance  and  a 
stuffed  parrot  sat  wickedly  on  an 
iron  ring.  I  lifted  the  latch, 
pulling  open  the  small  green 
door.  Inside  a  little  man  bent 
over  an  open  case.  I  heard  a 
whirring  metal  sound.  He  was 
winding  large  old-fashioned 
watches,  and  when  he  had  wound 
each  one,  he  would  polish  it  with 
a  piece  of  soft  crimson  silk.  Al- 


though the  draught  from  the 
open  door  lifted  his  white  hair, 
he  did  not  notice  my  entrance, 
so  I  pulled  the  door  to.  Doing 
so,  I  caught  a  glance  from  the 
yellow  glass  eyes  of  the  parrot. 
It  was  of  horrified  dismay,  it 
told  me  I  had  intruded  upon  a 
sacred  rite.  I  understood,  and 
latching  the  little  green  door 
softly,  turned  down  the  whisper- 
ing street. 

R.  McD.  H.,  '19. 


Laure 

There  is  a  story  about  a  little 
French  girl  called  Laure,  who 
lived  rather  forlornly  "en  prov- 
ince," and  died  young,  having 
asked  that  her  tombstone 
might  bear  the  Latin  tag, 
"Quod  potui."  One  can  hear 
the  subdued  protests,  see  the 
green  grave  and  small,  neat 
slab  erected  by  the  mourn- 
ing family,  and  the  fine-cut  let- 
ters soon  covered  by  moss.  "As 
much  as  I  was  able."  The  com- 
ment on  a  life  of  depression  that 
never  bordered  on  despair;  of 
perpetual  incomprehension  that 
enjoined  reserve;  of  tedious, 
punctilious,  idleness ;  of  gift  un- 
suspected and  qualities  unseen ; 
of  opportunities  that  never  of- 
fered themselves.  She  must  have 
known  small,  unexpected  pleas- 
ures, the  rewards  of  those  who 
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are  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
surroundings.  For  the  rest,  she 
must  often  have  been  "ennuyee" 
and  lonely.  Imperfectly  and  per- 
haps involuntarily,  she  must 
have  set  herself  standards  that 
were  not  those  of  the  people 
around  her,  have  followed  ideals 
that  were  not  theirs.  The  whole 
accomplishment  of  her  life  is  this 
endeavor.  Of  all  that  she  was — 
or  rather  all  that  she  tried  to  be 
— there  remains  only  the  reti- 
cent, ambiguous  phrase,  the  faint 
letters,  soon  effaced  by  moss.  The 
record  of  a  soul,  timid,  yet  stead- 
fast, weighing  her  life  against 
her  ideal  of  it,  deprecating,  yet 
willing  to  be  judged  by  her  mis- 
takes, meek  yet  exalted. 

M.  S.  R.,  '18. 


dark  to  find  a  little  heap  of  snow 
on  my  pillow,  and  papers  blow- 
ing all  about  the  room. 

R.  G.  R.,  '18. 


Dreams 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  that  peo- 
ple dream  about  their  desires.  My 
ambitions  might  be  traced  to 
my  dreams.  When  I  was  small 
enough  officially  to  sleep  in 
church,  I  remember  dreaming 
that  I  was  splashing  about  in  a 
very  clear  brook,  and  sailing 
hymnals  with  a  leaf  propped  up 
to  catch  the  wind.  Last  week  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  eating  straw- 
berries, great  cushiony  ones  with 
the  dew  on  them,  from  a  flat 
green  plate.  There  were  still  a 
good  many  left.    I  woke  in  the 


"Too  Great  for  Haste,  Too  High 
for  Rivalry" 
On  a  window-ledge,  turned  to- 
ward a  study-table,  which  is 
drawn  up  close,  is  a  small  ivory 
bust  of  a  helmeted  Greek.  The 
creamy  whiteness  of  his  flesh 
and  cloak  and  helmet  is  made 
luminous  by  the  rays  of  sunlight 
that  shine  through  them,  and 
the  dull  yellow  that  is  shadow, 
is  fired  almost  to  red.  He  is  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  through 
the  window  with  something  dis- 
dainful in  his  attitude.  Why 
not?  This  faint  shadow  of  the 
Greeks  is  freer  than  even  they 
seem  to  our  imagination,  from 
mortality  and  circumstance. 
What  has  he  to  do  with  plodding 
tasks,  with  sluggishness,  with 
broken  resolutions,  with  heavy 
eyes,  with  hopeful  effort  that 
slackens  to  its  end  ?  Without  are 
trees  and  skies,  and  winds  and 
lights,  and  passing  seasons,  a 
matchless  work  that  goes  on 
without  haste  or  hesitation, 
which  seems  accomplished  even 
while  advancing,  in  whose 
strength  there  is  no  effort,  but 
unfaltering  tranquility. 

E.  S.  C,  '19. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 

THE   CURSE   OF  AN  ACHING   HEART 

Will  someone  please  tell  me  what  is  more  wearing 

Than  Love  unrequited?    Like  Wilde  and  others 

I  am  in  search  of  Experience. 

My  unrequited  Love  simply  exhausts  me. 

His  pallid  pain  is  permanently  pathetic — and  yet 

It  only  exasperates  me:   Either  it  makes  me  feel 

Guilty,  which  is  trying — 

Or  else  it  does  not,  which  seems 

Sinful.      { 

Both  are  unpleasant. 

It  is  not  my  fault. 
That  his  life  is  blighted;  he  chose 
To  have  a  Consuming  Passion — - 
For  I  am  not  so  conceited, 
Thank  Goodness, 

As  to  believe  he  could  not  help  it.    No ; 
The  fault  is  his.  And  yet  I  cannot 
Enjoy  his  frequent  orchids  and  chocolates  with 
A  mind  at  ease. 
And  why? 

Because  I  know  too  well  from  Experience 
That  the  Gratitude  my  natural  humanity  compels  me 
To  pour  forth  sweetly 

Will  create  an  erroneous  impression  in  his  Impressionable  Heart 
And  then  he 
will  call 
AGAIN. 
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We  have  gathered  together  the 
choice  patterns  of  the  leading  makers 
— the  newest,  neatest  and  best  made. 

Our  stock  is  now  complete  and 
comprises  many  novel  and  beautiful 
designs  and  correct  reproductions  of 
the  furniture  of  different  periods. 

Karcher  &  Rehn  Company 

1608-1610  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


N.  J.  LYONS 
BICYCLES      SUPPLIES 

NEW  TIRES  PUT  ON  BABY  CARRIAGES 
BICYCLES  TO  HIRE  FLASHLIGHTS  and  BATTERIES 

BELL  PHONE  307-W  812  LANCASTER  AVENUE 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

J.  J.  CONNELLY  ESTATE 
Che  jtlam  Hitte  jftorietg 

CUT  FLOWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FUN.RAL  DESIGNS 

CORSAGES,  BASKETS,  ETC. 

BEDDiNG  AND  DECORATIVE  PLANTS 


1226  Lancaster  Ave. 


Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  252-W 


henry  b.  wallace 
Caterer  and  Confectioner 

22  and  24  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Pleas*  mention  "  TIPYJf  Os 


INSURANCE 

FIRE  OR  BURGLARY  INSURANCE  on  Students' 
personal  elects  while  at  College  or  else- 
where. 

TOURISTS'  FLOATING  INSURANCE  on  per- 
sonal ejects  against  all  risks  in  transit, 
in  hotels,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  covering  damage 
to  car  and  liability  for  damage  to  prop- 
erty or  for  injuries  to  persons. 


LONGACRE  &  EWING 

BULLITT  BUILDING  141  S.  FOURTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


JEASMNETT'S 

BRYN  MAWR  FLOWER  SHOP 

Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 

Wedding  Bouquets  and  Funeral  Designs 

807  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  S70  NETTIE  S.  TUBBS 


F.  WALTER  LAWRENCE,  Inc. 

527  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

(Harriman  Bank  Building) 

GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES 

PEARLS  AND  PEARL  NECKLACES 

PLATINUM  AND  GOLD  JEWELRY 

SILVERWARE 

Significant  designs  for  School  Pins  and  Rings 


BOB  "—Patronise  Advertisers 


Won't  Mamma  be  S'prised? 


"Pour  it  out  of  the  Safety  Bag, "  Dorothy  says. 
"Put  hot  water  on  it,"  says  Nan. 
"Won't  mamma  be  s'prised  ?"  Bobbie  says. 

Mamma  is  down  town  shopping,  and  the  three,  afraid  she  will  not  be 
back  in  time  to  make  the  promised  Jell-O  dessert,  are  making-  it  themselves. 


is  probably  the  only  fine  dessert  that  requires  no  work 
at  all  in  its  preparation. 

"it  gives  one,"  a  Chicago  lady  says,  "more  spells 
of  rest  than  anything  else  ever  did. " 

The  Jell-O  "Safety  Bag,"  made  of  waxed  paper 
and  air-tight,  encloses  Jell-O  inside  the  package,  keep- 
ing it  pure  and  sweet  and  preserving  the  fruit  flavor  in 
full  strength. 

There  are  seven  flavors :  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate.  Each  in  a  package  by  itself, 
10  cents  at  any  grocery  or  any  general  store. 

The  new  Jell-O  Book,  just  out,  describes  new  Jell-O  salads, 
"whips,"  knickknacks,  and  dainties  of  almost  unlimited  variety. 
«<•<  ipefl  for  every-day  salads  and  desserts  are  given  first 
pl.K  e  in  it,  of  course,  and  particularly  the  new  things  in  fruity 
Jell-O  desserts.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free  if  you  will  send 
us  your  name  and  address. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY.  LeRoy,  N. Y..  and  Bridscburc,  Ont. 


H.  D.  REESE 


Filbert         1    MEATS    !*«* 

2949-50  1     ,V,tMI°    1        3835-36 


a a hub a bus us a 


1203  FILBERT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


PLEASE  REPORT  AT  ONCE  ANY  ERRORS  IN  DELIVERY  OF  ORDERS 


E.  M.  FENNER 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Ice  Cream,  Frozen  Fruits  and  Ices 

Fine  and  Fancy  Cakes,  Confections 
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EDITORIALS 

The  bustle  of  college  leaves  little  time  to  think,  and  for  that 
reason  most  of  us  find  college  life  enthralling.  Hurrying  to  lectures, 
attending  song  practices,  making  up  work  long  overdue,  mingling 
enthusiastically  in  class  politics — all  that  does  not  tend  toward 
reflection.  The  constant  movement  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  going 
somewhere.  We  mentally  run  over  the  work  we  have  done.  Per- 
haps we  served  on  some  committee  yesterday,  or  rolled  bandages, 
or  worked  at  the  Community  Centre.  It  gives  us  a  feeling  of 
supreme  usefulness;  we  have  "done  our  bit"  here  in  college,  and 
have  that  glow  of  satisfaction  which  is  the  ultimate  reward  of 
goodness. 

But  if  we  do  by  some  chance  stop  to  reflect,  does  not  that  same 
smug  feeling  make  us  a  little  ashamed?  After  all,  are  we  not  doing 
most  of  our  work  because  it  amuses  us  or  makes  us  feel  important, 
and  are  we  not,  in  truth,  doing  a  relatively  small  amount?  If  we 
really  consider  the  turmoil  of  people  rushing  about  to  accomplish 
trivialities,  attending  meetings  only  to  drop  work  long  before  a 
result  is  obtained,  and  all  the  while  soothing  their  souls  with  the 
thought  of  their  own  consummate  usefulness,  we  begin  to  think 
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that  she  who  sits  back  with  a  complacent  smile,  saying :  "I've  done 
my  duty  for  this  week,"  may  be  losing  her  faculty  of  correct  esti- 
mation. But  it  is  not  wise  to  hold  this  view  too  long.  A  little  reflec- 
tion may  take  away  half  the  pleasure  of  college ! 


"Trained  women" — the  words  have  a  pleasantly  familiar 
sound.  We  are  used  to  sitting  in  smug  rows  in  Taylor  chapel,  listen- 
ing with  smiling  expectancy  to  the  ardent  prognostications  of  the 
lecturer — "The  part  which  trained  college  women  will  have  to  play 
in  the  immediate  future,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world."  The 
promise  of  a  leading  role  in  the  drama  of  the  future  is  not  unac- 
ceptable. It  is  all  very  bright  and  shining  until  we  ask  ourselves 
the  pertinent  question,  "How  trained?  Just  what  are  the  tricks  of 
these  skilled  performing  undergraduates?"  The  answer  is  not  so 
immediate.  There  are  several  minor  feats  which  we  can  achieve. 
Most  of  us  can  live  without  too  much  friction  in  a  community  of  five 
hundred  odd  souls,  and  arrange  our  communal  lives  so  that  we  are 
actually  on  time  to  meals.  Some  of  us  can  study  what  we  are  taught. 
Some  few  of  us  can  learn  what  we  are  not  taught.  A  chosen  handful 
can  speak  French.  But  all  of  these  accomplishments  do  not  suffice 
for  a  star  performance.  Rather  are  they  the  least  that  could  be 
expected  after  four  years  of  academic  routine.  The  truth  is  that 
upon  our  exit  from  the  green  room  of  college  we  cannot  expect  more 
than  a  very  inconspicuous  place  in  the  chorus  of  life's  drama — not 
a  real  part  to  play,  merely  the  remote  possibility  of  developing 
talent,  by  more  rehearsing,  by  diligent  mimicry  of  the  "trained" 
professional.  And  this  is  really  the  fruit  of  our  four  years'  toil — 
not  training  (look  to  the  registration  for  war  service  if  there  is 
doubt  of  this) ,  but  the  expectancy  of  future  training,  the  realization 
that  we  are  doomed  to  work,  somewhere,  somehow,  always,  and  the 
submission  to  that  destiny — or  if  we  dare  to  exalt  the  ideal  so  often 
rebelliously  forged,  the  willingness  to  serve  when  we  are  able. 


We  make  rather  a  point  of  our  independence  at  Bryn  Mawr.  We 
love  to  talk  about  it ;  now  and  then,  we  assert  it.  Once  we  rebelled 
furiously  against  taking  quizzes  in  the  Library.     Again  we  rose 
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against  the  cut-rule,  on  the  ground  that  we  could  be  led  to  lectures 
but  not  driven.  But  in  spite  of  this  sporadic  enthusiasm  we  are  on 
the  whole  remarkably  amenable.  Almost  any  meeting  has  difficulty 
in  assembling  a  quorum — the  majority  being  well  content  to  let 
someone  else  make  their  decisions  for  them.  And  the  quorum — when 
assembled — sit  in  decorous,  industrious  silence,  steadily  knitting. 
The  bend  of  their  heads,  the  soft  click  of  their  needles,  shows  the 
beginning  and  end  of  their  thoughts.  Motions  are  made  and  car- 
ried; funds  are  appropriated  and  distributed,  War  Councils  are 
formed  and  authorized,  while  they  are  intent  on  the  turning  of  a 
heel.  When  occasion  seems  to  demand  it,  they  pause  from  counting 
stitches,  and  murmur  "Aye."  In  a  corner,  a  small  minority  mutters 
"No,"  but  rarely  calls  for  a  division.  Next  week  they  read  what 
happened  in  the  News.  Happy  are  the  people  whose  annals  are 
made  for  them. 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  forms  of  intelligence  is  adaptability. 
If  Jones  acted  in  the  same  way  toward  his  wife,  the  scrub  woman, 
his  boss  and  a  ticket  agent,  we  would  say  that  he  lacked  discrimina- 
tion. In  his  case  of  inflexibility,  stupidity  is  apparent,  yet  how 
much  more  marked  it  is  in  the  case  of  laws.  One  law  for  every  one, 
most  admirably  suited  for  the  average  circumstance  and  the  average 
man.  The  average,  the  abstraction  that  we  objectively  call  "They," 
not  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people,  but  the  mean  between  the 
extremes,  a  purely  theoretical  non-dementional  point  that  divides, 
shall  we  say,  the  minus  from  the  plus,  and  yet  we  suit  our  laws  to 
this  point  and  expect  all  the  vast  plus  and  minus  world  on  either 
side  to  submit  to  them,  however  inadequate  may  be  their  applica- 
tion. Not  that  laws  should  be  done  away  with,  for  though  often 
inefficient  they  are  indispensable — a  blundering,  overreaching,  but 
on  the  whole  the  only,  way  of  coping  with  original  sin. 


The  last  week  before  vacation  slips  with  swift  gradations  into 
vacation  itself.  Costumes  are  created  or  assembled  for  the  Christ- 
mas party.  Tissue-paper  ballet  skirts  are  pinned  in  pleats,  and 
black  velvet  bloomers  are  pressed.    Someone  has  charge  of  hiring  a 
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hurdy-gurdy.  People  make  flying  trips  to  town,  and  return  with 
rolls  of  white  paper  and  spools  of  red  ribbon  or  green  ribbon  or 
ribbon  with  holly  leaves  and  Christmas  mottoes  embroidered  on  it. 

Acker's  windows  are  resplendent  with  turkeys  and  plum-pud- 
dings, and  the  ground  floor  of  Wanamaker's  is  bathed  in  red  and 
green  light.  Down  town  men  are  selling  Christmas  trees  in  the 
street,  and  the  fragrance  of  them  is  wafted  unexpectedly  around 
corners.  A  few  holly  wreaths  are  already  in  the  windows.  The  old 
man  who  sells  roast  chestnuts  by  the  station  has  a  sprig  of  holly  in 
his  buttonhole.  And  on  all  the  street  corners,  Salvation  Army  men, 
in  faded  Santa  Claus  costumes  and  dirty  white  cotton  beards,  stand 
jingling  their  tambourines.  Occasionally,  through  the  windows  of 
hotels  or  of  clubs  where  charity  fairs  are  in  progress,  one  may  see 
Christmas  trees,  festive,  glittering,  catching  and  holding  a  thousand 
points  of  light  on  their  tinsel  chains  and  trembling  gilt  balls. 

Christmas  cards  have  suddenly  leapt  into  prominence.  The 
picture  of  a  little  brown  house  with  lighted  windows  that  cast  into 
darkness  a  murky  sky,  or  of  a  lone  pine  tree  spreading  gaunt  arms 
across  an  orange  sunset,  have  become  rather  touching  and  make  one 
think  of  home.  And  the  mottoes  on  them,  which  last  summer  would 
have  seemed  trite  and  obvious  are  alive,  vivid,  apposite. 

In  their  phrasing,  we  wish  you,  "Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year!" 


SOLDIER  S   PRAYER   FOR   COURAGE 


SOLDIER'S  PRAYER  FOR  COURAGE 

Oh,  Lord,  give  courage  to  this  sword 

To  fight  where  I  may  fail 
To  scatter  wide  the  golden  hoard 

And  cut  the  woven  veil. 

Beauty  and  pride  at  the  trench-side 

Must  fold  their  wings  and  flee, 
Or  from  the  bed  of  the  piteous  dead 

Ascend  invisibly. 

But,  thou,  oh,  Lord,  inspire  this  steel, 

Body  more  fit  than  mine, 
Less  visionary,  less  unreal — 

Keen-edged  and  clear  and  fine — 

Or  hollow  tube  or  hammered  blade, 

Whatever  form  it  be — 
To  dare  what  I  must  be  afraid 

Myself,  to  dare,  or  see : 

To  rend  and  tear  the  faces  fair 

Of  trim  substantial  things, 
To  foul  the  air  with  lyddite  glare 

And  birds  with  broken  wings ; 

And  piercing  deep  the  tumbled  heap 

Of  thronged  reality, 
Ring  on  the  brain  of  us  asleep 

Who  soiled  in  trenches  lie ; 

To  dare  to  leave  the  round  earth  scarred 

With  sign  of  victory — 
But  not  to  die,  oh,  Lord, 

For  that  dare  I. 

W.  G.,  '14. 
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THEIR  PATRIOTIC  DUTY 


"Mrs.  Kleinhof!  Mrs.  Klein- 
hof!" 

Mrs.  Leinbach  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  her  kitchen  and  call- 
ed her  neighbor  in  loud,  excited 
tones.  The  neighbor  soon  ap- 
peared. She,  too,  seemed  un- 
usually wrought  up.  "Meine 
seek,"  she  started  to  say,  but  the 
other  woman  gave  her  no  chance 
to  go  on. 

"Did  you,  now,  ever  see  such 
cheek?  Here  I  come  around  the 
front  to  see  if  Sam,  mebbe  left 
the  milk,  and  there  she  was  on 
the  steps.  I  sez!  'Ach,  did  you 
bell?  Well,  it  didn't  make/  and 
she  looked  that  dumn  as  if  she 
didn't  understand  English,  yet. 

"  'Bell?'  she  says.  'Why,  yes, 
I  rung  twicet  and  I  just  begun 
to  think  no  one  was  home.' 

"Maybe  now  you're  such  a 
book  agent  again,"  I  sez. 

"Ain't  it  funny,  that's  just 
what  I  sez  to  her?" 

Mrs.  Kleinhof  could  keep  si- 
lent no  longer. 

"An'  she  sez,  'No,  I'm  a  mem- 
ber of  the,  some  kind  of  food 
league,'  she  sez,  'and  I'm  tryin' 
to  see  how  many  women  in  this 
here  town  I  can  get  to  write 
their  names  to  our  rules.' 

"I    thought    she    was    mebbe 


sellin'  such  a  breakfast  food  like 
that  young  feller  was  around 
here  a  week  back,  and  so  I  sez, 
'No,  we  don't  want  none — Mister, 
he  don't  care  for  them  things. 
He  likes  good  country  sausage 
and  fried  pertaters  and  cake  for 
his  breakfast.' 

"I  guess  she  don't  know  Eng- 
lish just  so  good,  because  she 
looked  at  me  kind  of  funny  and 
she  said  what  she  was  doin'  was 
a  war  measure,  and  she'd  like  to 
come  in  and  make  it  out  to  me." 

"Ei,  ei,  ei,  did  you  ever?" 
broke  in  Mrs.  Leinbach.  "Now 
that  bold  she  wasn't  with  me. 
She  just  handed  me  a  lot  o'  pa- 
pers, and  then  she  said  how  we 
wasn't  to  eat  white  bread  every 
day,  because  the  Belgians  and 
the  soldiers  in  Europe  'd  need  it. 
Now,  mind  you;  and  my  mister 
can't  eat  rye  bread,  nohow." 

"No,  nor  mine  either.  And 
she  sez  to  me,  how  there's  to  be 
a  meatless  day. 

"  'But  we  ain't  Catholics,'  I 
sez  to  her. 

"  'Oh,  no,  it's  not  that,'  sez 
she.  'I  can  see  you're  a  Men- 
nonite  by  your  dress.  This  ain't 
nothin'  to  do  with  religion.  It's 
a  patriotic  duty.' 

"And  then  she  told  me  a  lot 
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more  about  the  gospel  of  the 
clean  plate,  and  a  lot  of  such 
things.  I  should  think  she'd 
know  us  Dutch  learn  our  chil- 
dren to  eat  what's  on  their 
plate,  even  if  we  ain't  read  it 
in  the  gospels.  And  that  I 
ain't." 

Moved  by  their  common  inter- 
est the  two  women  had  by  this 
time  gravitated  to  the  pale-ferice 
that  separated  their  back-yards. 

"Couldn't  she  now  talk, 
though?"  said  Mrs.  Leinbach, 
admiringly.  "Ach,  my !  I  couldn't 
make  out  half  of  what  she  was 
saying.  And  that  much  of  a 
busybody  she  was,  too.  She 
asked  me  did  I  have  any  boys  in 
the  army,  and  I  sez:  'No,  nor 
they  ain't  like  to  be !'  Then  she 
asked  me  how  old  the  boys  were 
and  I  told  her  Link  'd  be  twen- 
ty-three 'til  February  an'  Mar- 
tin 'd  be  twenty  'til  June. 

"She  sez,  'Then  you  have  two 
boys  you  can  give  to  your  coun- 
try, but  I  know  you'll  remember 
that  the  women  have  somethin' 
to  do  besides  sendin'  out  soldiers 
to  fight.'  " 

"Just  mind  that  yet,"  chim- 
ed in  Mrs.  Kleinhof  wondering- 
ly.  "Did  she  think  now  you  was 
going  to  send  Link  and  Martie 
to  fight  Germans  and  mebbe  be 
killed?  And  Link  married  and 
him  with  Jakie,  and  all  to  take 


care.  —  Meine  zustand !  The 
water  must  be  all.  I  smell  my 
pertaters  burning." 

She  flew  into  the  house,  bang- 
ing the  screen  door  behind  her 
in  a  way  that  would  have  hurt 
her  provident  soul  in  a  time  of 
lesser  need.  Her  haste  seemed 
to  recall  Mrs.  Leinbach  to  her 
duty,  for  she,  too,  bustled  into 
the  house  and  set  about  knead- 
ing a  large  panful  of  dough. 
Now  and  then  she  glanced  at 
the  clock,  then  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  high  board  gate. 
After  every  glance  she  pushed 
and  pulled  the  elastic  mass  with 
greater  energy  than  before. 

At  last,  just  as  she  was  turn- 
ing the  dough  into  large,  shin- 
ing pans,  the  gate  opened,  and 
a  little  girl  ran  in. 

"Mom,"  she  shouted  before 
she  was  well  through  the  door, 
"have  I  dast  to " 

Her  mother  was  looking  at  her 
sternly. 

"Jenny,  how  many  times 
must  I  tell  you  you  don't  dast  to 
stay  so  long  at  school.  If  Pop 
finds  out  what  time  you  come 
home  still,  he'll  lick  you — now 
mind!  Hurry  up  and  set  the 
table." 

Jenny  was  a  stout,  squarely- 
built  child  with  long  dark  braids, 
red  cheeks  and  a  wide,  good-na- 
tured mouth.     She  did  at  once 
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what  her  mother  bade,  spread- 
ing over  the  table  a  red  and 
white  checked  cloth  and  covering 
it  to  the  last  inch  with  heavy 
white  dishes,  steel  knives  and 
forks,  "spreads,"  and  pies,  and 
cakes.  As  she  hurried  from  cel- 
lar-way to  table,  from  table  to 
closet,  she  chattered  on  in  a 
way  most  unusual  for  her. 

"Mom,"  she  said,  "teacher 
says  we  ain't  none  of  us  too  lit- 
tle to  do  somethin'  for  the  coun- 
try, an'  she  said  we  can  give  her 
money  for  Belgians'  childrens' 
dinner — that's  three  cents — or 
the  Red  Cross — that's  a  dollar, 
or,  knit  for  soldiers  or — or,  she 
said  lots  more  things.  O'  course, 
I  know'd  Pop  wouldn't  give  me 
the  leave  to  pay  them  three 
cents,  but  I  could  knit." 

"Jenny  Leinbach,  you  must  be 
verricht.  Your  Pop  ain't  leavin' 
you  do  no  knittin'  for  soldiers 
and  him  an'  the  boys  goin' 
around  in  store  socks,  yet.  If 
you  got  so  much  time  you  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  I  know 
a  plenty  you  could  do." 

"But,  Mom,  teacher  she  said 
it  was  our  patriotic  duty.  She 
said  George  Washington  never 
would  'a  fought  for  America  if 
he'd  'a  thought  people'd  just  set 
down  and  let  the  Germans  shoot 
it  up  and  sink  its  ships  and  all." 

"Ach,  don't  be  so  dumn.  Ain't, 


I  guess  you  think  George  Wash- 
ington went  over  and  fought 
Germans?  He  stayed  right 
here,  an'  you  ain't  agoin'  to  give 
no  money  to  them  high  folks  to 
go  over  and  fight  with,  either. 
There  wouldn't  be  no  war  if 
folks  was  a  little  more  sparing 
of  money  that  way." 

Jenny  subsided.  The  argu- 
ment was  too  involved  for  her, 
but  she  still  felt  that  teacher's 
words  had  weight. 

At  ten  minutes  past  twelve, 
Mr.  Leinbach  came  in.  He  was 
a  tall,  thick-set,  square- jawed 
man  with  an  expression  of  bull- 
doggish  obstinacy.  You  would 
have  thought  to  look  at  him  that 
his  strength  was  inexhaustible, 
and  yet  his  step  dragged  a  little 
today.  He  went  straight  to  the 
table  and  pulled  in  his  chair, 
while  his  wife  hastened  to  wait 
on  him.  For  a  time  he  said  noth- 
ing, either  to  her  or  to  Jenny, 
who  had  taken  a  seat  opposite 
him. 

Then  he  said  gruffly,  "Where's 
Martin?" 

"I  don't  know,  Jake.  He  ain't 
come  in  yet.  Mebbe  he  stopped 
to  Sidy's  over  on  the  way  home. 
He  has  off  this  after,  so  he  don't 
hafter  hurry." 

"Don't  hafter  hurry!  You 
have  nothin'  to  do  but  wait  on 
him,   ain't?     If  he  don't  come 
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soon  his  dinner  '11  be  put  away. 
I'll  see  to  that,  anyway." 

There  was  a  savage  emphasis 
on  the  "that."  What  he  would 
not  see  to  he  did  not  mention, 
and  his  wife  forbore  to  ask.  In 
silence  she  finished  putting  the 
food  on  the  table  and  opened  the 
oven  door  to  look  at  the  bread 
baking  there. 

Her  husband  sniffed  the  air 
suspiciously.  "Ain't  that  bread, 
Sue?  Bakin'  bread,  at  dinner- 
time! S'pose  someone  came  in 
here  and  found  it  out.  They'd 
publish  it  over  the  village  how 
wonderful  do-less  Jake  Lein- 
bach's  woman  was,  and  I'd  haf 
to  have  shame  for  you.  Was  you 
visitin'  or  what?" 

His  wife  sat  down  meekly  to 
eat  her  dinner  and  to  confess 
the  reason  for  her  shiftlessness. 
Her  description  of  her  visitor's 
errand  made  her  husband's 
wrath  break  forth  again.  This 
time,  quite  uncontrollably,  the 
cause  of  his  ill-humour  burst 
from  him. 

"They  must  go  after  the  wom- 
en yet.  Next  they'll  be  jawin' 
to  the  young  'uns  about  patriotic 
duty.  Yes,  even  Jenny,  yet 
they'll  be  tryin'  to  tell  their 
thievin'  notions." 

Jenny  looked  up  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  begun  to  at- 
tack her  dinner  with  a  single- 


ness of  purpose  that  would 
brook  no  interference. 

"Say,  Pop,  have  I  dast  to  knit 
for  soldiers?"  she  asked.  "Mem 
says  'no,'  but  I  guess  you  know 
more  about  it,  ain't  so?" 

"Didn't  I  say  it?  'Knit  for  the 
soldiers,'  she  sez.  Here  this 
morning  a  feller  comes  to  me  in 
the  shop  and  says,  'Do  your  pa- 
triotic duty.  Buy  a  liberty 
bond.' 

"I  says,  'For  what  should  I 
spend  fifty  dollars  for  a  liberty 
bond?    I  ain't  no  millionaire?' 

"  'Nor  you  ain't  gotta  be,'  he 
says.  'Everyone  must  sacrifice 
somethin'  in  this  war  to  make 
it  a  go.  You're  too  old  to  fight/ 
(Sez  that  to  me,  he  did,  and  it 
don't  give  a  man  in  this  coun- 
ty 'd  try  to  lick  me) .  'What  you 
gotta  do,'  he  sez,  'is  lend  the 
Government  the  money  for  the 
young  fellers  to  fight  with.' 

"I  finished  him  all  right.  Then 
a  feller  comes  up  to  me  an'  sez : 
'Ach,  Jake,  it  is  now  a  wonderful 
shame  that  Link  got  to  go  to 
war.' 

"  'Link  ain't  gotta  go,'  I  sez. 
'Who'd  raise  Jakie,  and  Ellie  too 
sickly  to  lift  a  hand  and  all?' 

"  'You'll  raise  Jakie,  I  guess/ 
sez  he.  'Anyhow,  Link  he  got 
his  papers  to  go  next  Friday.' " 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  His 
knife  and  fork  had  dropped  to 
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his  plate.  His  hands  worked 
nervously.  Mrs.  Leinbach  was 
not  eating,  either.  She  was 
twisting  a  corner  of  her  apron 
as  she  stared,  white-faced,  at  her 
husband.  When  he  burst  out 
again,  this  time  with  a  string  of 
curses  that  made  Jenny  pop-eyed 
and  gaping,  she  covered  her 
face  with  the  apron. 

"Damn  them.  Who  wanted 
this  war,  anyways?  I  didn't  and 
Link  didn't,  nuther.  It's  the  big 
fish  at  Washington  wants  it,  and 
they  take  our  boys  away.  Don't 
you  know  when  dinner  time  is  ?" 

The  question  was  addressed 
to  a  tall,  lanky,  rather  good- 
looking  boy  who  was  just  enter- 
ing the  door. 

"Sure  I  know.  I  stopped  in  at 
Miller's  on  the  way  and  talked  to 
Sam  Heffner.  I  guess  it  got 
kinda  late." 

"Well,  you  guessed  right.  It's 
a  shame  it  gives  such  loafers  like 
that  Sam  Heffner  for  other 
boys  to  make  after.  Him,  he 
walks  the  street  in  his  uniform 
and  tries  to  pull  poor  suckers  in. 
Why  must  you  see  Sam  at 
twelve   o'clock,   already?" 

"To  find  out — er — to — I  went 
to  enlist." 

The  last  phrase  came  with  a 
rush.  It  had  the  effect  of  silenc- 
ing the  father  completely.  He 
sat   like    a    man    stricken   with 


paralysis,  his  eyes  protruding, 
his  jaw  dropped.  The  apron  fell 
from  before  the  mother's  eyes 
half-way  to  her  lap,  and  she,  too, 
merely  stared  unbelievingly  at 
the  boy.  It  was  Jenny  who 
broke  the  spell. 

"Oh,  goodie,"  she  shrieked. 
"Say,  Martie,  will  you  wear  such 
a  uniform  with  knitted  things 
at?  I  can  knit  you  things,  Mar- 
tie." 

Martin  was  standing  there, 
not  very  straight,  nor  very  sol- 
dierly, looking  at  his  father  as 
he  might  at  an  officer  from 
whom  he  expected  a  court-mar- 
tial. 

"I  had  to  do  it,  Pop.  I  knew 
Link  couldn't  go,  and  you're  too 
old,  so  I  had  to." 

Perfect  silence.  Even  the 
kitchen  clock  had  run  its  eight- 
day  round  and  stopped  ticking. 
Then  Martin's  voice  went  on, 
sounding  high  pitched  and 
shrill. 

"You  don't  need  me,  Pop,  and 
the  country  does.  All  the  fellers 
are  goin'  and  I'd  be  ashamed  to 
stay  at  home.  Even  Whitey 
Shalters  is  goin'  and  his  Pop 
don't  even  own  the  house  they 
live  in.  And  ain't  it  your  pa- 
triotic duty  to  give  somethin'  to 
the  country?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Pop,  that's  just 
what     teacher    says."     Jenny's 
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chance  had  come.  "She  says  it's 
our  patriotic  duty  to ." 

"Jenny,  haul  dei  maul.  And 
you,  Martin,  you  can  see  once 
what  your  country  '11  do  for  you. 
The  sooner  you  go  the  better.  I 
don't  need  you." 

Martin  was  too  dazed  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  blow  to  resent 
it.  He  glanced  at  his  mother, 
but  he  found  no  comfort  there, 
for  her  apron  had  gone  back  to 
her  eyes  and  her  shoulders  were 
shaking.  At  last  with  the  me- 
chanical motion  of  a  wooden 
doll  he  turned  to  open  the  door 
before  which  he  had  been  stand- 
ing all  this  time.  At  the  click  of 
the  latch  Jenny  began  to  cry 
with  the  frightened  howls  of  a 
child  who  knows  that  something 
(a  something  not  very  definite 
in  her  mind) ,  is  very  wrong.  The 
sound  almost  drowned  the  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Leinbach  was 
flinging  in  Martin's  direction. 

"Mebbe  you'll  see  Link  in 
France  some  of  these  days, 
ain't?  He's  going,  too,  to  do 
his  patriotic  duty." 

The  door  slammed  shut  as 
Martin  turned,  aghast.  With  a 
pained  cry,  Mrs.  Leinbach 
sprang  up.  When  she  saw  that 
her  son  had  not  really  gone,  she 
ran  to  him  and  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"Oh,  Martie,"  she  said,  "don't 


hear  to  him.  He's  all  worked 
up  over  Link  going  and  now  you 
yet.  Go  up  once  and  get  togeth- 
er the  things  you  want  to  take, 
and  I'll  get  you  some  hot  dinner 
out.    Now  go,  Martie." 

Martin  hesitated  and  then 
walked  up  the  stairs  at  the  side 
of  the  room  slowly,  obediently, 
as  if  he  were  walking  in  his 
sleep.  "Link!"  he  was  saying, 
half  to  himself.  "Link,  in 
France !" 

When  he  was  gone  the  mother 
turned  defiantly  to  her  hus- 
band. For  the  first  time  since 
she  had  shielded  Martin  from  a 
whipping  at  the  age  of  twelve 
she  was  ready  to  aid  and  even 
urge  on  the  rebel.  Then  she  had 
been  outwardly  meek  and  stolid, 
even  while  she  obstinately  held 
her  ground.  Today  she  hurled 
out  her  words  with  a  fiery  cour- 
age that  made  Jennie  abruptly 
stop  her  yells  of  woe  and  look  on 
in  amazement. 

"Jake  Leinbach,  ain't  you  got 
no  shame  for  yourself?  Sendin' 
your  poor  boy  off  that-a-way 
when  he  ain't  doin'  nothin'  but 
his  duty.  Yes,  both  boys  and 
even  me,  yet,  has  more  gumption 
than  what  you  got.  And  here 
you  want  to  make  out  you're  so 
strong  you  can  lick  anybody,  an' 
then  you  just  set  around  and 
holler   at   Martie   and   don't   do 
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nothin'  yourself.  If  Martie  'd 
take  after  you  I'd  have  shame 
for  him — now  I  would  have  won- 
derful shame  for  a  boy  that 
hadn't  even  spunk  enough  to 
fight,  still,  you  had  your  say 
long  enough.  Now  I'm  goin'  to 
see  once  how  things  goes." 

With  an  air  of  fixed  determin- 
ation and  martial  tread  she  went 
to  the  stove  and  drew  from  the 
oven  six  big,  brown  loaves.  Then 
she  began  to  dish  up  a  bountiful 
meal  for  the  belated  Martin. 
Whenever  she  approached  the 
table  she  cast  a  look  of  angry 
defiance  at  her  husband's  low- 
ered face.  His  very  silence  and 
unusual  meekness  seemed  to  ir- 
ritate her,  and  as  she  set  ener- 
getically to  buttering  the  tops  of 
the  newly-baked  loaves  she  be- 
gan to  storm  anew. 

"Yes,  and  I  give  that  woman 
right,  too,  that  was  here  this 
morning.  Ain't,  I  guess,  you'd 
let  the  boys  starve  just  for  you 
didn't  want  they  should  go? 
Well,  they  ain't  a-going  to,  now 
mind.  Beginning  next  week  you 
eat  rye  bread  three  days,  still, 
and  Fridays  you  don't  get  no 
meat." 

Jake  seemed  not  to  hear  what 
his  wife  was  saying,  nor  to  see 
her  preparations  for  their  son's 
dinner.  Absently  he  pulled  out 
his  pipe,  and  he  filled    it  with 


slow,  clumsy  fingers.  For  once 
it  was  his  wife  and  not  he  who 
reproved  Jenny  for  her  "doppig- 
ness,"  when  she  stumbled  over  a 
chair  and  threw  it  to  the  floor 
with  a  bang.  A  moment  later 
he  rose,  picked  up  his  hat,  and 
went  out,  still  without  saying  a 
word. 

After  that  Saturday,  life  in 
the  Leinbach  household  went  on 
much  as  it  had  before.  The  old 
relationships  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely re-established.  On  the 
surface  Martin's  absence  appear- 
ed to  make  no  difference  at  all 
in  the  family's  scheme  of  things. 
Even  the  institution  of  wheat- 
less  days  and  meatless  days  lost 
its  revolutionary  effect  through 
its  failure  to  excite  comment,  ex- 
cept from  Jenny,  of  course. 

But  the  leaven  was  working 
for  all  that.  One  day  Jenny  tore 
into  the  house  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  Mrs.  Kleinhof 
wanted  to  see  her  mother  "out 
back."  Mrs.  Leinbach  willingly 
obeyed  the  summons.  Talking 
over  the  back  fence  was  almost 
the  only,  and  certainly  the  great- 
est dissipation  of  her  life.  Her 
first  glance  at  her  neighbor's 
proud  and  inquisitive  expression 
was  enough  to  tell  her  that  the 
news  was  very  important,  and 
very  much  Mrs.  Kleinhof's  own 
to  spread. 
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"Veil,  Mrs.  Leinbach,  ain't 
men  wonderful  funny  some- 
times ?  How  comes  your  Jake  is 
for  the  war  and  just  here  the 
other  day  he  was  so  again  it  yet  ? 
Meine  seels,  I  could  now  hardly 
believe  it  when  Cal  told  me. 

"Ach,  I  guess  he  ain't  so  mucji 
for  it.  Yesterday,  anyhow  not. 
What  makes  that  Cal  thinks  he 
is?" 

"Why,  here  this  morning 
when  Cal  was  in  the  bank  he 
saw  your  mister  buyin'  such  a 
liberty  bond,  and  he  says  to  him, 
'Say,  Jake,  since  when  was  you 


tryin'  to  spend  your  money  on 
helpin'  this  war  along  ?' 

"Cal,  sez  Jake,  he  looked  kinda 
grouchy,  and  he  sez  he  wouldn't 
help  no  war.  What  he  was  look- 
in'  to,  Jake  sez,  was  them  four 
per  cents  the  bank  was  payin'. 
Mine,  though,  he  thought  mebbe 
Jake  was  foolin'  him  or  what- 
ever." 

"Ach,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lein- 
bach serenely.  "Jake  ain't  just 
so  soft  like  some  men.  But  meb- 
be now  he  does  favour  war; 
some,  ain't?" 

G.  E.  H. 
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Here  let  him  rest  who  travelled 
far  to  find, 

But  found  of  late,  a  country  to 
his  mind, 

Which  lacking  space  his  kind  to 
quite  contain, 

The  restless  analyst  exiled  again. 
W.  G.  '14. 
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Flora  Young  peered  out  the 
window  at  a  half-grown,  bare- 
legged girl  shivering  in  the  bleak 
November  wind  that  swept 
whistling  around  the  lonely 
house. 

"There's  that  Beede  child." 

"They  always  want  to  sell  you 
things  out  of  a  picture-book, 
them  children,"  answered  her 
mother,  fretfully.  "But,  then, 
bring  her  in.  It's  cold  out,  and 
she  can  git  a  warm,  even  if  she 
can't  sell  anythin'." 

The  child  peeped  at  Flora 
through  straight,  unkempt  hair 
and  thrust  into  her  hands  the 
thick,  cheap  catalogue  of  a  mail 
order  house  of  the  kind  that 
offers  enticing  premiums  to  its 
agents.  "I  wanted  to  git  a  gold 
locket  and  chain,"  she  mur- 
mured, standing  with  one  foot  on 
top  of  the  other  and  squirming. 

"Come  in,  Myrtle.  My,  but 
you're  cold.  I  guess  maybe  we 
can't  buy  nothin',  but  you  can 
warm  at  the  stove  if  you've  a 
mind  to.  Goin'  to  git  a  pre- 
mium?" 

The  child  nodded.  The  close 
air  of  the  little  kitchen  was  at 
least  warm.  At  the  table  Mrs. 
Young  was  darning.  Doubtless 
the    room    seemed    cheerful    in 


comparison  with  the  bare  kitch- 
en with  the  cold,  crying  babies 
at  home. 

"How  do  ye  like  your  new 
house?"  queried  Mrs.  Young, 
kindly. 

"Ain't  so  nice  as  the  one  by 
the  river,"  responded  the  child, 
laconically. 

"Flora,  what  you  lookin'  at 
that  book  so  for?"  cried  her 
mother  sharply.  "We  can't  get 
none  o'  them  fixin's.  Baby  ain't 
got  enough  oats  for  the  winter 
yet." 

"I  know  it,  Mother.  I  was  just 
lookin'."  Flora  closed  the  book 
with  a  sigh.  You  could  buy  any- 
thing from  it  from  talcum  pow- 
der to  harnesses.  There  was  a 
beautiful  silk  dress  with  roses, 
and  a  gilt-edge  dinner  set,  for 
fifteen  dollars.  "Only  fifteen  dol- 
lars," the  book  read.  They  would 
send  anything  all  the  way  from 
New  York,  "latest  Fifth  Avenue 
style,"  if  you  wrote  and  sent  the 
money. 

"No,  we  can't  get  nothin'  to- 
day, Myrtle,"  insisted  the  moth- 
er with  a  final  air. 

The  child  took  up  the  book 
without  a  word  and  left.  Flora 
watched  the  little  figure  from 
the  window,  trudging  bare-foot- 
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ed  over  the  road,  rough  with 
frozen  mud. 

"She's  got  a  long  way  home, 
good  two  miles.  Too  bad  Beede 
moved.  It's  nothing  but  an  old 
shanty  up  on  Woodchuck  Hill 
where  they're  living,  and  the  ba- 
by was  awful  little." 

"I  know  it.  And  then  tryin'  to 
git  a  gold  chain."  Mrs.  Young 
sniffed. 

That  night  Flora  went  out  to 
water  "Baby,"  the  old  horse.  She 
had  had  to  bring  the  water  from 
the  house,  the  horse  trough  was 
frozen  over.  The  raw-boned  old 
nag  stumbled  stiff-legged  out  of 
the  stall.  Flora  tilted  the  pail 
while  he  snuffled  at  the  water  in 
the  bottom. 

"I  guess  Father  was  right 
when  he  used  to  say  I  never  had 
any  gumption,"  she  thought.  She 
remembered  how  he  would  say, 
"Your  mother,  she  used  to  have 
some  sperit,"  and  how,  as  if  to 
prove  how  much  spirit,  her 
mother  would  scold  her.  But 
Flora  had  never  retaliated.  She 
was  always  mildly  submissive. 
No  one  would  have  guessed  the 
sparks  of  inward  rebellion  she 
had  to  quench  at  times.  Once 
Flora  had  wanted  to  buy  a  bot- 
tle of  perfume  from  this  same 
mail  order  house;  Elvira  Hasel- 
tine  had  had  one.  "Don't  you 
know  we  ain't  got  the  money?" 


her  mother  had  said.  Flora  had 
even  pleaded  the  ten  dollars  that 
her  grandfather  had  left  her 
when  she  was  three,  those  four 
familiar  crumpled  bills,  one  five, 
two  two's  and  a  one,  on  which 
she  was  allowed  to  feast  her 
childish  eyes.  "Keep  what  you 
got.  Ain't  you  heard  your  father 
say  that,  time  and  time  again?" 
Mrs.  Young  had  always  replied. 
Once  after  that  Flora  had  want- 
ed to  buy  her  father  a  necktie. 
The  men  up  at  the  Grange  fair 
had  worn  neckties  when  she  had 
gone  once.  But  her  mother's  an- 
swer had  been  the  same.  The 
ten  dollars  was  gone  the  next 
time  Flora  looked.  It  was  only 
a  year  or  two  ago  that  she  had 
found  the  money  again  between 
two  plates  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
kitchen  cupboard.  "I  guess  I 
ain't  got  much  gumption,"  she 
repeated.  With  a  slight  shiver 
she  led  Baby  back  to  his  stall 
and  walked  back  through  the 
shed. 

Three  days  later  Flora  had  to 
go  "up  city."  She  was  to  go 
alone,  for  her  mother  had  a 
cough.  She  wheeled  out  the 
"buggy,"  its  whitish  gray  para- 
sol strangely  dreary  on  that  cold 
day. 

"Better  put  my  winter  shawl 
on  over  your  coat  when  you  come 
in  from  hitchin'  up.    It's  pretty 
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dark  and  cold  by  six  now, 
Flora,"  advised  her  mother. 

The  journey  home  was  cold. 
Flora's  hands  grew  numb  inside 
her  mittens  as  she  grasped  the 
stiff  reins.  The  buggy  jolted  in 
the  frozen  ruts.  As  she  drew 
near  the  Bowman  woods,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  home,  a 
chill  gust  swept  up  from  the 
fields.  Flora  shuddered,  and 
drew  the  shawl  closer  about  her 
chest. 

Those  pictures  in  the  William 
Charles  catalogue  had  looked  so 
well.  There  had  been  a  picture 
of  a  lady  in  a  fur  coat.  That  had 
been  thirty  dollars.  But  some  of 
the  coats  were  not  so  expensive, 
and  they  looked  really  very  nice. 
One  was  called  "Tibet  Astra- 
khan." She  didn't  know  what  it 
meant,  but  the  lady  in  the  pic- 
ture had  looked  warm,  and  Flora 
thought  of  her  mother's  shawl, 
which  gave  little  additional 
warmth  even  as  she  wore  it  now, 
over  her  own  coat.  She  could  re- 
member the  catalogue  number; 
it  was  6789A. 

"Guess  we'll  have  to  put  an- 
other blanket  on  Baby  tonight," 
said  her  mother,  as  Flora  step- 
ped stiffly  from  the  wagon. 
"Colder'n  we've  hed  it  this  fall." 

As  Flora  slipped  in  between 
the  chilly  sheets  of  her  bed  that 
night,    she    was    still    thinking 


about  the  coat.  In  her  dreams 
lovely  ladies  in  "Tibet  Astra- 
khan" coats  lounged  about  with 
graceful  abandon. 

"What  makes  ye  so  heedless- 
like,  Flora?"  asked  her  mother 
m  the  morning,  as  they  worked 
together.  "Ben't  in  love,  be  ye  ?" 
and  Mrs.  Young  tittered. 

"No,"  answered  Flora,  bend- 
ing to  look  in  at  the  oven  door. 
She  had  always  hated  to  have 
her  mother  make  remarks  like 
that. 

"You  tore  my  shawl  last  night, 
Flora.  But  then,  young  people  al- 
ways are  careless."  The  mother 
set  about  mending  it. 

Flora  said  nothing. 

Early  one  morning  in  the  next 
week  Flora  came  down  to  the 
kitchen.  It  was  very  early,  for 
her  mother  was  not  yet  up.  The 
hoar  frost  over  the  fields  looked 
dully  gray  in  the  half  light.  She 
went  to  the  cupboard  and  lifted 
down  two  plates  from  the  top 
shelf.  Between  them  was  money, 
one  five  dollar  bill,  two  two's  and 
a  one.  "Tibet  Astrakhan"  was 
nine  dollars.  She  looked  at  the 
bills  for  several  minutes,  then 
put  them  back  and  stood  hesitat- 
ing a  moment.  Then  once  more 
she  took  down  the  plates,  took 
out  the  five  and  the  two  two  dol- 
lar bills  and  returned  the  one. 

The    letter    required    a    long 
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time.  The  rusty  pen  spurted  over 
the  paper  as  Flora's  chilly  fin- 
gers labored  with  it.  She  remem- 
bered the  address  of  the  store 
perfectly.  How  could  she  forget 
it,  when  she  had  pored  over  it  so 
long  at  the  perfume  and  necktie 
epochs?  It  was  on  Broadway. 
"That  must  be  the  main  street," 
she  thought. 

Minutely  in  the  letter  she  ex- 
plained her  own  address  and  the 
description  of  the  coat.  "Mother 
must  be  about  size  46,"  she 
thought.  At  last  the  letter  was 
finished,  the  bills  enclosed,  the 
envelope  reopened  and  the  bills 
recounted  over  and  over  again. 
Then  she  heard  a  step  above  and 
thrust  the  letter  into  her  dress. 

The  rural  delivery  man  some- 
times went  home  by  their  house. 
He  rarely  stopped.  That  day  her 
mother  was  feeding  the  hens  be- 
hind the  barn  when  he  went  by. 
Flora  was  watching  and  stopped 
him.  It  was  much  easier  than 
she  had  expected.  She  paid  him 
only  two  cents,  he  stamped  the 
letter  and  put  it  in  his  bag. 

"Goin'  to  git  ye  something  for 
the  winter?"  he  queried. 

"Just  lookin'  about  it,"  she  re- 
plied, cautiously. 

She  had  hardly  thought  to 
hear  before  a  week.  Then  she 
began  to  expect  the  coat. 

"Guess    the    mailman's    the 


one,"  her  mother  would  say. 
"You're  nervous  as  a  witch  when 
ye  see  him  comin'.  But  he's  older 
than  I  am." 

Three  weeks,  six,  then  eight, 
and  no  "Tibet  Astrakhan."  Flora 
wrote  again.  She  wrote  twice. 
But  still  no  answer.  It  was  al- 
most February. 

One  morning  the  mailman 
stopped.  Flora  ran  down  the  icy 
path  without  waiting  to  put  on 
a  wrap.  Sickening  disappoint- 
ment again  laid  hold  on  her  as 
he  held  out  no  letter,  no  package. 

"Guessed  p'r'aps  ye  ain't 
heard  from  that  Noo  York 
store,"  he  ventured,  clearing  his 
throat. 

Flora  pulled  herself  together, 
on  the  defensive  at  once. 

"P'r'aps  it  ain't  time." 

"I  asked  my  sister  about  that 
store  when  ye  didn't  git  no  an- 
swers to  your  letters,"  he  said. 
"  'Twan't  none  of  my  business, 
but  then—" 

Flora  did  not  reply.  With  an 
effort  the  man  continued: 

"She  said  you  must  'a  got  an 
old  catalogue,  because  that  store 
failed  last  spring.  You  didn't 
have  no  return  mark  on  the  let- 
ters, so  they're  lost,  I  guess.  My 
sister  she  sends  her  money  by 
money  order,  she  sends  to  an- 
other store  now.  She  said  the 
Parsons   boy  had   a   catalogue. 
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Ain't  none  of  my  business,  but 
I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know." 

"Thank  you,"  Flora  managed 
to  say.  She  turned  back  to  the 
house,  feeling  lost  and  tired.  The 
mailman  clucked  to  his  horse 
and  started  off  with  a  jerk. 

Flora  told  her  mother  they 
had  to  have  some  molasses.  Any- 
thing, she  felt,  to  get  out  of  that 
stuffy  kitchen  and  try  to  think. 
The  snow  was  deep  and  she  had 
out  the  old  sleigh  with  the  shafts 
set  out  to  the  right,  so  that  the 
horse  could  travel  in  the  runner's 
track.  The  iron  shoes  of  the 
sleigh  squeaked  over  the  hard- 
packed  snow.  Colder  than  ever 
the  wind  swept  through  the  old 
shawl  her  mother  had  made  her 
wear.  "Mother  couldn't  have 
stood  it  out  today,"  she  thought, 
"and  yet  she  does  love  sleighing 
so." 

At  the  store  the  molasses  was 
slow  in  drawing,  and  Flora  had 
to  wait  nearly  half  an  hour  at 
the  counter.  Some  one  had  left 
a  local  newspaper  there,  with  the 
advertising  page  uppermost. 
Flora  read  through  the  notices. 

Though  it  was  late  when  she 


was  ready  to  start  for  home,  she 
made  an  extra  stop  on  the  way, 
at  the  shoe  factory  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  With  tremb- 
ling hands  she  tied  Baby  to  the 
fence  and  pulled  the  shawl  more 
neatly  over  her  shoulders  and 
walked  in.  It  was  late,  and  the 
hands  were  shutting  up,  but  one 
of  the  foremen  was  still  there  to 
speak  with  her.  When  she  came 
out  she  had  a  bundle  under  her 
arm.  It  was  a  bundle  of  slipper 
toes  to  bead  at  eleven  cents 
apiece. 

"What  made  ye  set  up  so  late 
last  night,  Flora?"  her  mother 
asked  the  next  morning.  "It 
must  have  been  powerful  cold. 
Your  eyes  look  sorter  red.  Ain't 
been  cryin'?  The  mailman  ain't 
worth  all  that." 

"No,  I  ain't  been  crying,"  an- 
swered Flora.  "I  ain't  seen  the 
mailman  in  a  long  while.  I  guess 
I  ain't  goin'  to  see  him  for  some 
time,  either.  Next  time  I'll  do  it 
different,"  she  added  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"What  say?"  queried  her 
mother,  curiously. 

"Nothin',"  answered  Flora. 
G.  W.,  '19. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Tipyn  o'  Bob : 

Why  are  all  editorials  so  clever?  Why  is  the  undergraduate's 
appetite  like  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa?  What  has  Wordsworth 
to  do  with  a  Red  Cross  headdress  or  the  calendar  of  saints  with 
college  eloquence?  You  will  surmise  that  I  am  a  simple  person  and 
extremely  overworked,  so  that  I  have  little  time  to  read  editorials  of 
any  sort,  much  less  to  find  fault  with  people  who  can  write  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  I  pick  up  the  TIP  I  expect  to  get  a  bit  of  the 
college  world  on  the  front  page — what  people  in  general  are  doing 
and  thinking.  If  they  are  swearing,  I  want  to  hear  them  swear;  if 
they  are  working  for  the  war,  seeing  them  would  make  me  work  the 
harder.  What,  after  all,  is  the  good  of  editorials  in  a  community 
like  this,  unless  to  furnish  in  a  sane  and  interesting  manner 
straightforward  expression  to  the  best  thought  on  everyday  affairs 
of  the  people  concerned  in  them  ?  Bromidic,  you  will  say,  or  perhaps 
low-brow  or  unliterary — or  maybe  Hyperborean  (in  the  latter  case, 
I  disclaim  all  responsibility) ,  but  at  any  rate,  will  not  someone  occa- 
sionally, for  me  and  others  like  me,  write  something  not  too  hard  to 
understand,  too  foreign  to  our  point  of  view — amusing,  if  you  will, 
inspiring  if  you  can.  We  should  have  forthwith  to  be  exceedingly 
grateful. 

Sincerely, 

Denbigh.  A.  R. 

With  regard  to  her  desire  for  the  "sane,  interesting,  and 
straightforward,"  we  might  suggest  that  our  correspondent  sub- 
scribe to  the  News. 

As  for  the  censure  upon  ourselves — if  our  polished  periods  are 
a  thought  overdone,  if  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses  figure 
too  freely  in  our  pages,  if  our  hand  is  too  heavy  with  the  gliding — 
we  are  new  to  our  intellectual  station.  And  somewhere  in  the 
editorials,  under  the  stucco  and  gold  leaf,  there  was  a  thought.  If 
our  correspondent  would  look  again — it  may  be  there  still. 

Ed. 
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An  Interlude 

He  did  not  look  as  though  it 
•were  his  habit  to  attend  the 
January  white  sales.  Yet  the 
mass  of  clamouring  shoppers — 
persevering  ladies  with  a  light 
regard  for  their  own  and  other 
people's  safety — seemed  to  dis- 
turb the  old  negro  not  at  all. 
About  to  shuffle  into  the  whirl- 
pool eddying  round  the  lingerie 
counters,  he  merely  pulled  a 
ragged  hat  further  over  his 
eyes,  so  that  only  his  hanging 
lower  lip  was  visible,  and 
clutched  a  sample  the  more 
firmly  in  his  horny  fist. 

"Flesh-pink  camisoles."  "Yes, 
madam,  something  at  $2.97,  lace- 
trimmed  .  .  .  that  ain't  your 
change,  miss.  .  .  just  a  moment, 
please.  No,  that  style  don't  come 
in  34  .  .  .  only  the  larger  sizes 
left."  The  voice  of  the  sales-girl 
remained  calm  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm.  Her  eye  when  it 
caught  sight  of  the  old  black  man 
in  his  shiny,  worn-out  overcoat, 
widened  perceptibly,  and  she 
chuckled. 

"Something  in  corset-covers 
for  you,  too?"  she  volunteered. 
He  blinked,  made  incomprehen- 
sible movements  with  his  droop- 
ing lip  and  held  out  the  vivid 


purple  sample.  She  shook  her 
head.  I  could  hear  him  persist- 
ing faintly,  "Dey  used  ter  be 
right  heah  on  dis  co'ner." 

"Dress  goods,  three  aisles 
over,"  said  the  sales-girl  with 
finality.   "Next!" 

Mumbling  to  himself,  the  old 
man  turned  away  and,  head  bent, 
made  his  way  down  the  crowded 
thoroughfare. 

E.  H.,  '18. 


The  Butcher  Boy 
He  was  at  once  harmless  and 
highly  objectionable.  In  the 
evenings  he  sat  with  his  feet 
touching  the  ceiling  and  smoked 
excessively  bad  tobacco.  I  could 
not  help  seeing  him  as  I  passed 
into  my  room,  for  he  invariably 
left  his  door  wide  open,  so  that 
every  one  going  through  the  hall 
might  see.  He  owned  a  peculiar- 
ly offensive  dressing  gown  of  the 
loud  woolly  variety,  which  he 
donned  upon  these  occasions.  I 
disliked  him  most  of  all  for  that. 
Sometimes  he  read  the  newspa- 
per; oftener  he  just  sat  with  a 
solemn  and  inscrutable  expres- 
sion upon  his  homely  face.  He 
never  glanced  in  my  direction  as 
I  passed  his  door,  but  sat  with 
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his  eyes  fixed  upon  some  vague, 
distant  object  and  puffed  away 
at  his  pipe.  In  the  morning  his 
alarm  clock  would  ring  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  be- 
fore he  would  shut  it  off.  It  al- 
ways awakened  me,  and  because 
of  this  I  disliked  him  all  the 
more.  In  the  winter  time  it  was 
often  still  dark  when  I  heard 
him  lock  his  door  and  tramp 
heavily  down  the  stairs.  I  never 
saw  him  in  the  daytime. 

L.  E.,  18. 


Relative  Values 
He  was  accustomed  to  think 
long  and  carefully  about  things 
in  general  and  to  form  his  opin- 
ions about  them,  to  which,  in 
consequence,  he  was  attached, 
which  he  liked  to  talk  about  and 
defend.  But  he  was  constantly 
chilled  by  people  whose  most 
clearly  defined  conviction  was 
that  ideas,  if  one  had  them, 
should  never  be  thrust  into  polite 
conversation.  They  smiled  at  his 
enthusiasms  and  turned  them 
aside  lightly.  Just  now  he  had 
the  floor  and  his  theme  was  a 
fruitful  one — the  stupidity  of 
people  in  general,  and  their  lack 
of  convictions.  It  was  refresh- 
ing to  hear  him,  and  to  see  him, 
too,  for  he  did  not  spare  ges- 
tures. His  hearers  felt  his  anger 
kindling  theirs.    Of  course,  peo- 


ple in  general  are  stupid,  and  a 
superior  gentleman  might  well 
be  irritated  by  them.  When  he 
had  gone  they  were  left  with  a 
sense  of  healthy  indignation  and 
defiance.  It  suddenly  seemed  a 
pleasant  substitute  for  the  neu- 
tral tints  of  their  ordinary  con- 
versation— this  vigorous  blast  in 
the  face  of  a  received  convention. 
E.  S.  C,  '19. 


Life 

If  there  is  poetry  in  life,  there 
is  also  mathematics. 

Andrew  Scott  is  a  genial, 
gray-haired  man  with  a  thin 
voice  and  a  shriveled  smile.  For 
thirty-one  years  he  has  been  con- 
ductor for  the  Bloomsburg  and 
Sullivan  railroad,  making  its  run 
of  thirty-two  miles  between  a 
small  main-line  town  and  a 
mountain  village  six  times  each 
day.  With  never  a  suspicion  of 
curiosity  he  has  ridden  over  two 
million  two  hundred  seventy- 
two  thousand  three  hundred 
twenty-five  miles  of  rail,  collect- 
ing the  tickets  of  travelers  to 
and  from  the  wider  world. 

Will  the  interpretation  of  life 
finally  devolve  upon  the  mathe- 
matician ? 

Perhaps  he  may  catalogue  the 
various  treadmills  of  human  en- 
deavor— may  formulate  occupa- 
tions, that  youth  may  choose  less 
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blindly  his  particular  three  score 
years  of  peripatetic  immobility! 
H.  C.  K.,  '19. 


Entre  Chien  et  Loup 

Too  dark  to  read !  It  is  almost 
time  for  the  maid  to  light  the 
gas.  The  room  seems  very  long 
and  I  cannot  see  the  corners. 
The  front  windows  are  light 
patches  against  the  dark  wall. 
From  them  come  two  pale 
gleams  stealing  across  the  pol- 
ished floor,  and  little  points  of 
brightness  on  the  glass  danglers 
of  the  chandelier. 

I  tiptoe  across  to  the  windows. 
It  is  still  daylight  out  of  doors. 
Beyond  the  dark  branches  of  the 
two  pine  trees  I  can  see  gray 
clouds  going  past  in  long, 
straight  furrows  ploughed  by  a 
far-away  wind. 

Now  the  wind  wheels  nearer, 
and  the  boughs  of  the  pine  trees 
go  swinging  up  and  down  like 
the  arms  of  windmills.  A  little 
wind  comes  into  the  room  and 
sets  the  danglers  of  the  chande- 
lier softly  tinkling.  As  it  dies 
down  the  pine  branches  sway 
gently  and  are  at  last  quite  still. 
They  make  a  gaunt  black  pat- 
tern against  the  drifting  clouds. 

Around  them  and  between 
them  swallows  swoop  and  wheel 
and  dart,  with  forked  tails  and 
long  curved  wings. 


The  maid  comes  in  to  light 
the  gas,  and  by  the  point  of 
flame  on  the  end  of  her  wax 
taper  the  room  grows  suddenly 
darker.  She  creaks  across  the 
floor,  shuts  the  window,  lights 
the  five  lamps  of  the  chandelier 
and  turns  them  up  one  by  one. 
First  the  ivy  pattern  on  the 
ground  glass  shades  appears — 
pale  and  shadowy  against  the 
flame;  then,  as  the  light  catches 
the  facets  of  the  danglers,  the 
chandelier  gleams  and  sparkles 
like  a  crystal  palace  in  fairy 
land.  The  room  is  suddenly 
bright  and  warm  and  the  cor- 
ners not  so  deep.  The  crimson 
portieres  fall  in  long  even  folds, 
shading  from  rose  to  dusky  red. 
And  the  windows?  The  light 
casts  little  shining  reflections  on 
the  black  panes,  and  outside  it  is 
quite  dark. 

M.  S.  R.,  '18. 


The  Puppet  Show 
Billy  and  I  were  "not  yet  at 
home  in  the  foreign  tongue,"  as 
Mademoiselle  told  mother  after 
the  first  weeks  of  our  stay  in 
Paris,  but  we  adored  the  mario- 
nettes. After  a  sedate  walk  in 
the  Bois,  it  was  our  delight  to 
rush  for  the  sanded  rectangle  in 
front  of  the  theatre  and  squeeze 
in  among  the  French  babies  on 
the   little   red   benches.     Gaudy 
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card-board  figures  passed  and 
repassed,  drawn  by  slender 
threads  from  above.  Bill  was 
always  wishing  he  might  go  be- 
hind and  pull  them,  but  I  rather 
hated  to  have  him  talk  about  it, 
especially  when  the  Princess 
acted.  She  was  marvelously 
beautiful  and  wore  a  ch^plet  of 
pearls  upon  her  golden  hair. 
There  followed  at  her  elbow  a 
courtier  in  a  ruffly  shirt  front — 
one  hand,  pleading,  ever  plead- 
ing with  a  hopeless  wooden  ges- 
ture, the  other  tightly  pressed 
above  his  heart.  But  the  Prin- 
cess never  noticed.  One  day,  just 
as  the  last  act  finished  and  a 
great  clapping  arose,  Bill  poked 
me  vigorously  and  shouted: 
"There  goes  the  Princess!  See 
stupid,  trying  to  cross  the  street 
and  that  young  man,  like  the 
courtier,  doesn't  want  her  to." 
She  was  a  tall  blonde  lady,  pearl- 
bedecked,  he  only  her  humble 
yearning  escort.  In  a  moment 
she  had  haughtily  turned  from 
his  side  and  was  lost  in  the 
stream  of  passing  traffic,  the 
faithful  gallant  left  upon  the 
curbstone,  hand  outstretched. 
E.  H.  '18. 


My  First  Speech 
During  the  half  hour  before 
my  first  speech,  I  sat  in  a  daze, 
repeating  to  myself  every  other 


minute,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen." 
Invariably  I  could  proceed  no 
further  and  would  be  obliged  to 
consult  my  notes  and  mutter 
wildly.  I  was  only  dimly  aware 
of  the  long,  white  covered  tables 
and  of  the  spicy,  outdoor  odour 
of  evergreen,  twisted  about  the 
lights.  I  knew  that  the  room 
must  be  crowded,  for  at  times 
the  low  murmur  of  everyone 
talking  at  once,  and  the  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks  reached  my 
inner  consciousness.  When  the 
fatal  moment  arrived  I  had  a 
terrible  time  disentangling  my 
dress  from  my  chair.  After  I 
was  up  and  looking  down  at  so 
many  solemn,  upturned  faces,  I 
could  feel  my  cheeks  grow  burn- 
ing red.  Hot  tears  of  embar- 
rassment, invisible  tears,  how- 
ever, rose  to  my  eyes,  and  my 
voice  shook  horribly.  I  can  re- 
member now  the  most  minute 
details  of  that  scene,  the  silver 
scarf  about  the  neck  of  one  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  diamond- 
shaped  panes  of  the  windows 
behind  her,  turned  ruby-red  by 
the  paper  shade  of  a  lamp.  At 
last  the  ordeal  was  over,  and  I 
sat  down  with  my  hands  still 
trembling.  For  the  first  time 
the  warm  odour  of  roast  duck 
reached  my  nostrils,  and  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  hungry. 

E.  B.  S.  '21. 
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The  Smell  of  Thanksgiving 
Days  that  grow  short,  heavy 
skies  and  bare  trees  bring  to 
mind  the  smell  of  Thanksgiving. 
Unlike  most  holidays,  which  are 
bright,  clear  pictures  in  my 
mind,  Thanksgiving  is  to  me  the 
essence  of  many  vague  and  de- 
lightful odours.  First,  there  is 
the  dirty,  hot  smell  of  train 
smoke,  and  then  the  cool  sense 
of  autumn  breezes  sweeping 
from  low,  brown  hills.  There  is 
the  pungent  odour  of  black  logs 
in  a  big  fire-place,  and  the  gentle 
whiff  of  hot-house  flowers  and 
the  perfumes  that  my  grand- 
mother uses.  There  is  the 
warm,  spicy,  appetizing  scent 
of  turkey  and  fresh  pumpkin 
pie.  Then  at  night  there  is  the 
clean  white  fragrance  of  grand- 
mother's best  bedroom,  and  the 
faint  spirit  of  lavender  which 
steals  from  between  linen 
sheets. 

E.  B.  S.  '21. 


Thanksgiving 
The  punishment  of  Tantalus 
was  no  more  cruel  than  my  early 
experience  with  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  that  name  has  ever 
since  seemed  to  me  the  inven- 
tion of  some  ironic  humour. 
It  always  brings  to  my  mind 
the  picture  of  dolls  standing 
in  their  stiffly  starched  dresses, 


with  delicious  suggestions  of 
lace  and  ribbon  underneath, 
all  just  out  of  reach  of  a 
child's  longing  hands;  of  unin- 
teresting but  wonderfully  em- 
broidered bags,  centerpieces  and 
aprons,  and  the  inevitable  pin- 
cushions and  needle  books;  my 
mother's  friends  busily  engaged 
in  examining  these  articles  and 
discussing  each ;  tempting 
smoothly  iced  cakes  which  give 
a  hint  of  nuts  and  thickness  of 
soft  "gooey"  icing  inside,  but 
which,  like  the  dolls,  seem  to  be 
meant  only  as  objects  of  childish 
covetousness.  The  candy  table 
with  its  piles  of  perfect  choco- 
late squares  and  light,  frothy 
sea-foam,  and  its  watchful  keep- 
er, is  almost  too  much  for  a  mere 
human  to  resist,  while  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  grab-bag  bring 
wonder  and  despair  to  my  soul, 
for  I  know  my  mother  does  not 
approve.  Presently,  plates  heap- 
ed high  with  turkey  and  oysters 
and  chicken  salad  and  many 
wonderful  concoctions  appear  on 
the  daintily  set  tables,  and  hope 
rises  high  in  my  breast.  Then, 
inhuman  torture!  Mother  pro- 
duces a  neat  little  package  tied 
in  a  napkin,  which  I  know  con- 
tains bread  -  and  -  butter  sand- 
wiches and  sugar  cookies,  des- 
tined to  appease  my  pleading  ap- 
petite.   Abjectly  and  hopelessly 
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miserable,  I  sit  in  one  corner 
until  the  last  doll  is  sold,  the 
last  cake  is  auctioned  off,  and 
the  last  bit  of  turkey  has  dis- 
appeared. The  annual  Thanks- 
giving fair  of  the  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary is  over,  and  I  am  taken 
home  to  dream  of  years  to  come, 
when  I  shall  preside  at  the 
candy  table. 

J.  C.  P.  '21. 


A  Dream 
I  was  on  a  sloping  street  that 
rose  upwards  to  a  cross  street 
and  a  bridge.  I  must  have  come 
up  the  street,  for  vaguely  in  the 
back  of  my  head  I  remembered 
small  bow-shaped  shop  windows 
along  the  way.  Probably  I  was 
going  up  to  the  bridge  and  had 
paused  to  rest.  Beside  me,  far 
below,  the  river  flowed  sluggish- 
ly. It  was  coloured  red  from  the 
reflection  of  some  sunset  cloud, 
and  from  it  rose  long  shafts  of 
mist,  likewise  red  from  the  col- 
our of  the  cloud  and  the  water. 
Straight  ahead,  higher  than 
where  I  stood,  at  the  corner 
where  the  street  joined  the 
bridge,  was  the  statue  of  a  lion. 
His  body  was  hidden  in  mist, 
but  at  the  outline  of  his  head, 
the  carved  curls  of  his  mane,  and 
his  lifted  paw,  the  polished  stone 
gleamed  in  the  red  light.  People 
passed  me,  hurrying  by,  grey  in 


the  mist,  all  bending  forward 
with  packages  under  their  arms. 
They  walked  silently,  busied  in 
their  own  thoughts.  Far  away  I 
heard  a  faint  sound  of  fifes  and 
drums,  as  if  a  parade  had  gone 
by.  I  do  not  know  who  I  was, 
in  the  dream,  nor  why  I  stood 
there  while  everyone  hurried 
past.  Perhaps  I  was  some  street 
ragamuffin;  I  felt  vaguely  hun- 
gry, and  in  my  mind  lingered 
the  memory  of  a  little  round 
meat  pie  that  I  had  seen  in  one 
of  the  windows  on  the  way. 


Swans 
Swans !  They  have  the  charm 
of  all  that  is  consciously  beau- 
tiful, proudly  and  pardonably 
vain.  The  very  name  brings  to 
mind  autumn  afternoons  when 
withered  leaves  drift  across  the 
Serpentine,  and  English  chil- 
dren, holding  fast  to  their  cap- 
ped and  streamered  nurses, 
stretch  out  over  the  water  to 
tempt  the  birds  with  bits  of  bun. 
And  again  they  bring  to  mind 
the  gardens  of  feudal  castles, 
square  pleasaunces,  hedged  with 
formal  yew.  Here,  when  the 
squire-at-arms  made  love  to  the 
Duke's  daughter,  the  swans  may 
have  sailed,  gazed  at  their  silver 
reflections,  and  mused  on  the 
fleetingness  of  human  love.  So 
they  sail,  perhaps,  on  the  smooth 
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waters  in  the  stately  gardens  of 
fairyland.  The  most  beautiful 
swan  stories  are  fairy  stories.  It 
is  as  if  the  swans  came  to  us 
with  their  feathers  wet  with 
the  foam  of  perilous  seas.  Did 
not  a  knight  come  to  Charle- 
magne's court  in  a  little  boat 
drawn  by  a  swan,  about  the 
bird's  neck  a  collar  of  silver 
bells,  making  a  pleasant  music 
for  miles  around?  There  is  the 
legend  that  all  swans  sing  once, 


just  before  they  die.  One  of 
them  has  a  gold  crown  on  his 
head  and  a  gold  necklace  around 
his  neck.  He  is  the  youngest  of 
nine  princes.  For  the  others, 
their  sister  wove  shirts  of  net- 
tles, and  they  regained  their  hu- 
man form,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  last  prince  there  were  not 
enough  nettles,  so  it  was  his  mel- 
ancholy and  beautiful  fate  to  re- 
main a  swan. 

M.  S.  R.  '18. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 

MUTE  MILTONS 

If  I  had  my  way  I  would  not  be  an  editor — 

Oh,  no ! 

I  would  live  in  a  flat  in  Angora 

(A  district  which  touches  Chestnut  at  104th) . 

In  the  local  market 

I  should  be  a  judge  of  spring  chickens, 

And  at  church  sociables. 

My  receipt  for  raspberry  vinegar  would  become  justly  famous. 

The  crematory  on  the  hill  would  be  to  me 

Architecture. 

And  the  cemetery 

Tragedy,  Melancholy,  and  the  Transience  of  Human  Life. 

I  should  write. 

I  should  write  simple  little  things  of  the  ANNIE  LAURIE  type, 

And  send  them  to  a  man  who  made  valentines. 

They  would  be  printed  on  silver  scrolls, 

Half  hidden  in  lace-paper, 

Or  on  the  quivers  of  plump  cupids. 

A  few  of  the  valentines  would  be  kept — 

By  maiden  ladies,  who  valued  the  compliment, 

But  had  perhaps  never  read  the  verse. 

The  rest  would  be  thrown  away. 

And  yet — to  me, 

They  would  have  been  none  the  less 

Immortal. 

M.  S.  R.,  '18. 


ANGELA'S  SINGING 


"Angela  has  no  ear,"  her  parents  say, 

Thus  hoping  to  excuse  some  horrid  note : 

While  I,  for  whom  her  song  sounds  day  by  day, 
Reply  in  fancy,  "Would  she  had  no  throat !" 

M.  I.  O'S.,  '07. 
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JAKE  SPUD 
(With  apologies  to  Edgar  Lee  Masters.) 

They  thought  I  died  of  heart-break 
Because  Mame  Stykes 
Went  to  the  Christmas  dance  with  Jim  McGee ; 
But  the  honest-to-Gosh  truth  is 
I  caught  pneumonia  out  walking  on  the  roof 

In  my  pyjamas. 
I  had  had  one  swallow 
And  thought  it  was  summer. 

M.  F.  N.,  '09. 
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Shut  Your  Eyes  and  Choose. 

"Zare!"  exclaims  the  eminent  French  chef,  as  he  proudly  exhibits 
his  splendid  Orange  Jell-O  dessert,  "can  anybody  beat  zat?" 

"Well,  perhaps  not  'beat'  it,"  the  lovely  young  housewife  says, 
demurely,  "but  what  do  you  say  to  this?" 

What  is  there  to  say,  when  the  two  desserts  are  exactly  alike?  Fact  is,  any  woman, 
whether  she  can  cook  at  all  or  not,  can  make  of 


the  same  delicious  and  beautiful  desserts  and  salads  that  are  made 
by  the  greatest  chefs  and  cooks,  and  do  it  easily  too. 

The  cost  is  only  10  cents. 
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and  desserts  are  given  first  place  in  it,  of  course,  and  particularly 
the  new  things  in  fruity  Jell-O  desserts.  It  is  the  finest  of  all 
Jell-O  books.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free 
if  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY. 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridifcburg,  Ont. 

The  air-tight  waxed  paper  Safety  Bag  enclos- 
ing [ell-o  inside  the  package  keeps 
the  flavor  at  full  strength. 
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EDITORIALS 

In  spite  of  the  definition  of  college  as  "a  place  where  you  go  between 
vacations,"  there  are  times  when  we  long  for  an  hour's  rest  from  campus 
and  the  Bryn  Mawr  accent.  To  suggest  Wanamaker's  or  the  Stanley 
is  obvious;  a  two-hour  tramp  is  unseasonable,  and  the  accent  is  likely  to 
be  present  with  your  companion;  even  the  mildest  of  week-end  trips  is 
unpatriotic.  There  remains — the  Library!  Not  to  read  fiction  in  the 
New  Book  Room,  however,  unless  you  are  really  and  unavoidably  literary; 
but  to  idle  through  the  stacks  for  an  afternoon.  Wander  in  and  out  of  the 
rows,  taking  down  all  the  very  large  or  very  small  books  you  see,  or, 
perhaps,  those  bound  in  red.  Turn  the  pages  quickly — you  may  read  the 
end,  if  you  wish — and  look  at  the  pictures ;  then  try  the  next  row,  if  the 
electric  light  there  will  burn.  The  basement  affords  the  greatest  contrasts. 
Plato  in  the  original,  if  you  like,  or  bound  copies  of  The  Century;  but  in 
the  gallery,  you  can  sit  on  the  glass  floor,  and  skim  over  Vampires  and 
Vampirism,  bound  in  purple,  or  read  Chinese  folk-lore.  The  Library, 
taken  frivolously,  is  almost  as  attractive  as  Leary's,  and  much  nearer  to 
meals! 
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Some  think  that  college  really  does  more  harm  than  good;  others, 
more  optimistic,  believe  that  although  it  has  no  practical  advantages  it 
cannot  hurt.  But  both  these  classes  of  people  neglect  one  important 
item ;  whenever  we  complain  of  meals,  or  compulsory  gymnasium,  or  the 
thermostat,  we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  appreciate  home ! 

After  vacation  is  over,  and  we  sit  plunged  in  gloom  beside  a  half 
unpacked  trunk,  we  realize  the  advantages  of  a  lilylike  existence  far  from 
Bryn  Mawr,  when  we  neither  toil  nor  spin  but  only  complain  if  others  do 
not  do  it  quickly  enough.  To  be  sure,  we  once  thought  that  that  existence 
had  its  drawbacks — we  were  never  allowed  full  independence;  we  could 
neither  eat  nor  wear  what  we  wanted.  Our  days  and  nights  were  super- 
vised, and  life  was  not  generally  allowed  to  deviate  into  excitement.  Oh 
the  changes  that  we  fancied  we  should  make  when  we  were  once  allowed 
to  do  some  of  the  things  which  we  planned  in  secret!  But  now,  with 
wiser,  sadder  eyes,  we  look  at  our  half  unpacked  trunks  and  sigh.  Who 
can  say  that  we  learn  nothing  in  college? 


The  undergraduate  idea  of  an  editor  is  a  creature  infinitely  aesthetic, 
exquisitely  refined,  delighting  in  subtle  comparisons  of  Pater  and  the 
Chinese  lyrics,  meditating  with  quiet  pleasure  on  Apollonius  of  Rhodes, 
ceaselessly  composing  things  like  cinquains  that  lend  themselves  to  the 
tenuous  and  effete,  shuddering  in  delicate  horror  in  the  vigorous  blast  of 
a  Real  Idea.  Such  a  person  as  might  sleep  between  silk  sheets,  and, 
drowsily  awaking  as  the  maid  comes  in  to  shut  her  windows,  reach  out  for 
the  cup  of  steaming  chocolate  placed  beside  her  bed. 

In  reality,  the  editors  of  Tip  are  quite  different.  They  lead  sober, 
hard-working  lives,  get  down  to  breakfast  at  seven-fifteen,  and  are  anxious 
for  ideas,  their  own  or  anyone  else's.  In  their  literary  tastes,  they  unhesi- 
tatingly prefer  the  Rough  Diamond  to  any  form  of  polished  glass.  An 
Idea  submitted  to  Tip  is  welcomed  with  an  eagerness  almost  pathetic. 

The  editors  have  decided  to  announce  two  competitions,  one  for  the 
best  short  story,  one  for  the  best  Impressiion.  The  competitions  will 
begin  immediately,  and  will  be  decided  upon  in  May.  Any  undergraduate 
may  compete.  Work  written  for  the  English  courses  is  not  available. 
Contributions  must  be  signed,  but  upon  request,  will  be  published 
anonymously. 

The  prize  for  the  best  Impression  will  be  five  dollars. 

The  prize  for  the  best  short  story  will  be  ten  dollars. 

Please  put  your  contributions  in  the  Tip  box  in  Taylor. 
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THE  CHANGELING 

The  nurse  has  left  the  room ;  the  cradle  set 

In  quiet  motion  by  her  careful  hand 

Creaks  back  and  forth,  and  on  its  shining  top 

The  light  slides  to  and  fro.     The  shadows  creep 

And  congregate  in  corners,  and  are  massed 

Under  the  canopy  of  the  empty  bed. 

The  hour-glass  counts  its  grains,  the  time  draws  near 

At  which  unchristened  children  may  be  changed. 

Across  the  threshold,  through  the  open  door, 

A  little  light  steals  in  and  moves  and  gleams 

And  silvers  all  the  sand  that  strews  the  floor. 

Outside,  birds  twitter.     The  leaded  panes  disclose 

Blurred  vistas,  elm-trees,  hop-poles,  windows  lit — 

Kindled  to  gold  above  a  furrowed  field. 

High  on  the  wall  on  a  cracked  willow-plate — 

Blue  foliage,  blue  hills,  a  stream,  a  bridge, 

And  scene  of  gay  and  formal  coquettry. 

The  glass  is  run.    A  string  of  yellow  shells, 

The  baby's  toy,  slips  from  the  coverlet, 

And  falls.    The  nurse  comes  back.     The  passage-way 

Re-echoes  to  her  slow  returning  tread. 

When  lo!    Upon  the  threshold, — hoof'd  and  horn'd, 

Fantastic,  grim — intruding  on  a  scene 

Domestic,  quiet,  safe,  immutable, — 

The  shadow  of  Puck  across  the  sanded  floor! 
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THE  YOUNGEST  SON 


The  headmistress  intuitively 
selected  a  letter  from  the  business- 
like pile  before  her,  scanned  the 
first  page  and  laid  aside  the  remain- 
der to  be  read  at  leisure.  These 
bulky  letters  from  her  son  were 
the  sole  pleasures  of  her  routine 
existence,  and,  in  a  sense,  its  reward. 
Since  the  year  when  she  had  opened 
the  school  and  sent  her  youngest 
son  from  her,  Stuart's  letters  had 
been  a  constant  gratification.  His 
happiness,  his  instinctive  success, 
had  fired  her  with  the  conviction 
that  at  any  cost  to  herself  Stuart 
must  have  the  best.  It  was  the 
divine  right  of  this  brilliant  boy 
who  so  strongly  resembled  his  dead 
father.  Preparatory  school,  college, 
law  school,  each  had  become  an 
added  expense  as  Stuart's  desires 
increased,  and  only  the  grim  little 
secretary  who  paid  the  bills  knew 
how  far  Stuart's  success  had  influ- 
enced the  growth  of  Hilton  School. 
For  his  sake  the  headmistress  had 
taken  risks  ordinarily  unthought  of, 
she  had  strained  every  resource 
to  the  utmost,  and  now  that  Hilton 
boasted  an  enviable  reputation  and 
Stuart  was  settled  in  Washington 
and,  even  he  admitted,  doing 
rather  well,  Mrs.  Houghteling  had 
time  to  look  about  her  and  count 
the  cost. 

There  was  one  sacrifice  that  even 
the  sharp-nosed  little  secretary  did 


not  guess,  a  certain  lapse  from  her 
rigid  requirements  for  admission, 
in  the  education,  one  might  almost 
say  the  production,  of  Helena  Tred- 
way.  The  one  requirement  in 
Helena's  case  was  money — and 
State  Senator  Tredway  had  repeat- 
edly assured  Mrs.  Houghteling  that 
all  he  had  " stood  back  of  Nellie." 
"I  am  with  you  in  all, "  he  had  told 
the  headmistress  when  she  sketched 
ever  so  lightly  certain  helpful  addi- 
tions to  the  regular  curriculum. 
"I  want  my  girl  to  be  a  flower — 
one  of  the  first  ladies  of  our  land." 

Mrs.  Houghteling  thought  it  quite 
possible  that  Nellie  might  become 
a  social  leader.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  better  for  her  not  to  return  to 
Red  Hat  during  the  summer,  but 
to  travel  abroad,  and  to  this  the 
senator  rather  limply  assented  as 
he  took  his  leave.  The  headmistress' 
practised  eye  had  in  fact  detected 
in  this  beautiful,  sulky,  overgrown 
creature,  the  making  of  a  very 
plausible  and  attractive  person,  not 
fine  in  any  sense  but  certainly 
pleasing  and  perhaps,  superficially, 
at  least,  a  credit  to  the  school. 

And  this  estimate  had  been  more 
than  verified.  Mrs.  Houghteling 
had  never  tried  to  reason  with 
Nellie,  or  to  appeal  to  her  feelings, 
knowing  that  the  girl  would  not 
understand,  but  Nellie  profited  well 
by  the  rigorous  discipline  in  expedi- 
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ency  which  was  given  her,  and  her 
gift  for  leadership  was  genuine  and 
unmistakable. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
school,  Helena  had  beeen  an  entire 
success.  Her  photograph  placed 
above  the  headmistress'  desk  testi- 
fied to  the  fact.  Conspicuously 
hung  on  the  bare  wall,  it  had  all  the 
efficacy  of  a  testimonial,  certainly 
the  direct  gaze  of  those  c  ear 
thoughtful  eyes  must  have  influ- 
enced the  decision  of  many  a  hesi- 
tant parent.  Helena  as  head  girl 
had  been  a  power  in  the  school, 
ruling  wisely  and  well,  and  even 
after  a  year's  absence  her  ideas 
were  still  dominant.  The  school 
had  unanimously  demanded  her  to 
represent  the  old  girls  on  Prize  Day. 

It  was  late  the  morning  before 
the  headmistress,  having  finished 
her  correspondence,  and  consulted 
Miss  Briggs  with  reference  to  a 
substitute  speaker  for  Prize  Day, 
was  at  last  able  to  turn  to  Stuart's 
letter. 

"Everyone  is  very  nice,"  he 
wrote.  "I  looked  up  the  Kirklands 
and  they  introduced  me  to  a  lot  of 
people.  There  is  a  charming  girl 
staying  with  them,  a  Miss  Tredway, 
who  says  she  knows  you,  and  that 
she  was  five  years  at  the  school. 
I  like  her  very  much.  She  is  the 
sort  of  person  one  loves  to  watch." 

The  headmistress  folded  the  letter 
carefully.  This  was  quite  an  out- 
burst  from   Stuart,    always   level- 


headed and  lately  quite  satiric. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was 
really  attracted  to  the  girl?  It  was 
dreadful  for  him  to  be  so  taken  in. 
And  then  the  memory  of  Helena's 
beauty  presented  itself  afresh,  and 
she  set  herself  to  compose  a  letter 
to  her  son.  She  had  never  before 
hesitated  in  her  correspondence 
with  him,  but  an  hour's  thought 
produced  only  a  few  lines. 

"  I  am  very  busy  with  Prize  Day 
and  cannot  write  at  length.  The 
Kirklands  are  extremely  nice,  I 
think.  Miss  Tredway  I  remember 
vividly.  She  had  always  a  sort  of 
spontaniety,  and  two  years  may 
have  made   a    / 

hope  that  meeting  all  these  new 
people  will  set  you  to  thinking 
seriously  of  your  future  and  of  the 
consideration  you  owe  to  the  family 
name.  I  have  never  considered 
that  Bruce  and  Harold  married 
well,  but  they  had  not  your  advan- 
tages. I  count  on  you  to  do  justice 
to  your  inheritance.  You  have 
both  time  and  discretion  in  your 
favor." 

The  reply  was  brief : 

"My  dearest  Mother: 

"  I  much  appreciated  your  letter, 
especially  the  part  relating  to  my 
duty  in  regard  to  marriage.  A 
month  ago  I  should  not  have  under- 
stood you.  I  do  understand  you 
now,  because,  knowing  Helena  Tred- 
way has  made  the  idea  of  marriage 
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very  real.  I  have  no  idea  how- 
Helena  feels,  but  you  must  under- 
stand that  with  me  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

"Your  loving  son, 

"Stuart." 

There  was  no  possible  reply  to 
this.  Her  letter  had  gone  too  late; 
it  was  useless  now  to  speak  of  duty 
or  of  obligation.  Her  son  was 
enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  a  fictitious 
Helena,  a  sham  creature  who  had 
never  really  existed.  Yet  the 
knowledge  of  that  sham  was  hers 
alone,  and  well  concealed.  If  she 
told  Stuart  now  he  would  not 
believe  her.  The  school  was  very 
keen-witted,  yet  the  school  had 
absolutely  accepted  Helena.  Of 
course  it  had  never  seen  Senator 
Tredway. 

Neither,  for  that  matter,  had 
Stuart.  She  had  a  wild  impulse  to 
telegraph,  "Wait  till  you  see  her 
father,"  and  then  realized  bitterly 
that  if  Stuart  were  really  in  love, 
he  would  have  no  eyes  for  anyone 
but  the  girl.  Helena  would,  of 
course,  try  to  keep  her  father  away 
until  their  desirable  state  was 
reached,  but  if  he  should  appear 
with  his  terrible  speeches  and  ful- 
some compliments  Helena  must 
surely  betray  herself.  She  could 
not  pass  unscathed  the  ordeal  of 
the  two  men's  meeting,  the  head- 
mistress felt  sure  of  that.  Where 
could    she    best    confront    Helena 


with  her  father?  Why  not  publicly? 
Why  not  on  Prize  Day?  The 
Senator  could  never  refuse  an 
invitation  to  speak,  and  he  was 
sure  to  speak  abominably.  And 
Helena,  confronted  by  the  school, 
under  Stuart's  eyes,  would  succumb 
to  her  shame.  It  would  be  the 
ruin  of  Helena,  it  would  certainly  be 
detrimental  to  the  school,  yet  what 
did  all  this  matter  if  Stuart  were 
saved?  Once  more  the  headmistress 
counted  up  the  cost  and  made  her 
choice. 

Miss  Briggs,  much  puzzled  and 
rather  angry,  sent  a  telegram  re- 
questing that  the  Senator  would  do 
the  school  the  honour  of  addressing 
it  on  Prize  Day.  She  could  not 
hide  her  disapproval,  yet  she  could 
detect  no  sign  of  wavering  in  the 
headmistress,  even  when  Senator 
Tredway  wired  an  immediate 
acceptance.  Stuart  wrote  that  he 
considered  the  coincidence  very 
lucky,  at  which  the  headmistress 
shuddered  very  slightly. 

She  placed  him  very  carefully 
when  the  day  came  so  that  he  should 
miss  nothing.  From  where  he  sat 
Helena's  gray  gown  showed  clearly 
in  the  sea  of  white  frocks,  and  he 
could  almost  hear  the  stertorous 
breathing  of  the  senator  as  he 
thumbed  over  his  little  pack  of 
typewritten  notes  with  red  trem- 
bling hands. 

Mrs.  Houghteling  smiled  reas- 
suringly at  Helena  as  she  rose  and 
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introduced  the  speaker  with  a  few 
apt,  colourless  words.  But  she  was 
quite  pale  when  Senator  Tredway 
rose  and  moved  uncertainly  toward 
the  edge  of  the  stage.  At  first  she 
could  not  look  at  Stuart. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  the 
senator  began,  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, "I  had  a  little  speech  written 
for  you  but  I'm  not  going  to  make 
it,  I'm  just  a-going  to  tell  you  a  few 
plain  facts,  ladies,  about  Nellie 
and  her  old  father.  You  ladies  all 
know  Mrs.  Houghteling.  Well,  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  she  and  this 
school  here,"  with  a  magniloquent 
gesture,  "have  done  for  my  little 
girl  and  me.  You  all  know  my 
Nellie.  They  tell  me  she's  popu- 
lar1— "  He  paused  for  a  moment  and 
then  went  on  slowly  with  glistening 
eyes.  He  dwelt  upon  little  Nellie 
in  her  previous  state  and  how  she 
had  been  the  queen  of  Red  Hat. 
He  waxed  eloquent  upon  Mrs. 
Houghteling's  guardianship.  "She 
said  my  daughter  would  be  a  social 
success, "  he  repeated  several  times, 
"and  she  has."  But  the  head- 
mistress was  not  listening.  She 
sat  transfixed  with  astonishment, 
watching  Helena,  who,  leaning 
forward,  followed  her  father's  every 
word  with  serious,  understanding 
eyes.     At  the  end  her  eyes  were 


wet.  With  an  effort  Mrs.  Hough- 
teling turned  so  that  she  could  see 
her  son.  He  was  eagerly  watching 
Helena. 

A  moment  more  and  the  ordeal 
was  over.  The  senator  subsided, 
limp  and  breathless,  and  Mrs. 
Houghteling  rose  to  give  the  prizes. 
She  was  acutely  conscious  of  a 
general  sense  of  relief  and  a  buzz  of 
comment,  but  the  succession  of 
proud  little  faces  upturned  to  hers 
were  blurred  and  indistinct.  She 
went  through  her  task  mechanically, 
conscious  only  that  Stuart  was 
waiting  for  her  to  finish.  Before 
the  chill  patter  of  applause  had 
ceased,  he  was  bending  over  Helena. 
"Oh,  it's  all  true,"  she  said  smiling 
frankly  at  him  through  her  tears. 
"It's  one  of  the  things  I  meant  to 
tell  you.  The  poor  dear  has  tried 
so  hard  to  have  me  nice."  The 
headmistress  did  not  hear  Stuart's 
reply.  Outwardly  composed  and 
very  charming,  she  forced  herself 
to  speak  to  the  half  dozen  well- 
meaning  persons  who  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  praise  the 
speaker  of  the  occasion,  and  then 
she  crossed  to  where  the  senator 
stood  awkwardly  alone  on  the 
stage,  still  clutching  his  notes. 
"Senator  Tredway,"  she  said,  "I 
should  like  you  to  meet  my  son." 
R.  G.  R.,  '18. 
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THE  GOD  OF  FOOLS 

He  sits  apart  from  the  immortal  ones 

That  feast  on  high  Olympus, 

And  crunches  slow  the  clean  and  glistening  bones 

That  Jove  lets  fall. 

He  listens  to  the  music  of  the  lyre, 

Yet  silent  on  Olympus, 

Alone  he  boasts  no  tale  of  blood  and  fire; 

Nor  sings  at  all. 

He  sits  apart,  and  rocks  in  silent  mirth. 

Unwitting  tools 

Are  they  to  him,  who  through  them  rules  the  earth — 

The  God  of  Fools! 

Frances  Riker,  '21. 
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Crissie  Brink  let  slip  the  half 
cake  of  octagon  soap  she  was 
rubbing  violently  over  the  dish 
cloth,  and  with  one  long,  soapy 
finger  drew  back  the  yellowed, 
muslin  curtain  from  the  window 
above  the  table. 

"Evan,  look  out  a  that  winda, 
will  you!  If  there  ain't  that  auto 
we  seen  go  by  here  twice  b'fore  this 
very  week!  Lands,  it  don't  seem 
no  way  to  be  thought  of,  but  I've 
a  mind  it's  that  city  doctor  comin' 
to  see  Kate." 

"It's  more'n  likely" — her  hus- 
band began. 

"Evan,  it  ain't  nowise  neighborly, 
our  not  knowin'  if  Kate's  got  to 
setch  a  pass  as  Dave  'd  be  payin' 
the  likes  of  him  to  come.     I've  a 


mind  you  can  walk  up  there  right 
away  as  like  to  get  Bess's  'starter' 
for  the  bread,  an'  sort  of  look 
around  a  bit,  inquirin'  of  Kate.  It 
gets  ahead  of  me  when  a  body  as 
full  of  hurryin'  about  as  Katie 
Sones  can  jest  be  layin'  there  gettin' 
weaker,  until  she's  near  gone 
'cordin'  to  some.  I'd  go  up  myself, 
but  I  couldn't  get  there  no  ways 
b'fore  he'd  leave,  what  with  pies 
in  the  oven  an'  jell  jest  beginnin'  to 
boil." 

Crissie  wrapped  one  of  her  pint 
jars  in  a  torn  last  week's  News  Item 
and,  with  a  dish  of  rice  pudding  for 
Kate,  put  it  into  a  basket  and 
hurried  her  husband  off  up  the  road. 

For  the  next  hour  she  bustled 
about    the    kitchen,    finishing    her 
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baking  and  putting  things  in  order, 
pondering  as  she  worked  on  all  the 
improbable  possibilities  of  Dave 
Sones  having  been  persuaded  to 
get  a  city  doctor  for  his  wife. 

It  was  six  weeks  now  since  Kate 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed  with  a 
broken  ankle.  She  had  been  throw- 
ing straw  down  into  the  barnyard 
for  the  cows  when  she  fell.  Dave 
was  over  at  the  Roberts'  public  sale 
at  the  time,  and  she  had  reached 
the  house  without  help.  The 
broken  bone  had  not  received  atten- 
tion until  Dave  came  home  and 
drove  on  over  to  the  cross-roads 
for  Dr.  Hess. 

For  a  number  of  days  Dave  had 
done  the  cooking  and  necessary 
cleaning.  Then  the  doctor  had 
found  his  patient  recovering  much 
too  slowly  for  the  pride  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  said  she  must  be  kept 
altogether  away  from  people  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  superintend 
anything  about  the  house.  He  had 
insisted  that  Dave  send  over  to 
Harveyville  for  his  wife's  cousin, 
Bess  Walters,  to  come  and  manage 
things  for  a  while. 

If  Dr.  Hess  had  seemed  to  pre- 
scribe a  kind  of  compulsory  rest, 
certainly  Bess  had  taken  him  quite 
literally,  when  she  came,  and  com- 
pulsory rest  was  the  treatment 
Kate  was  struggling  to  survive. 
Bess  was  proof  against  all  signs  of 
irritableness,  and  the  doctor  shook 
an  approving  head  at  her  strong 


will.  Finally,  Kate  became  more 
calm  and  easily  managed.  Dr. 
Hess  said  her  ankle  was  almost 
healed,  but  the  neighbors  heard 
that  Kate  kept  on  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  Bess  had  said  to 
Mat  Young  in  Sunday  School  that 
Kate  didn't  seem  to  have  any 
strength  and  wanted  to  talk  only 
about  dying  and  her  own  funeral, 
and  having  a  new  doctor.  But  Dr. 
Hess  had  given  orders  that  no  one 
was  to  let  her  talk  about  these 
things.  So  she  just  lay  there  saying 
nothing. 

Crissie  was  paring  potatoes  to  be 
fried,  when  her  husband  stepped 
into  the  kitchen  on  his  return. 

"That  you,  Evan?"  she  called. 
"Sounds  as  if  that  auto  was  goin' 
back  down  the  road." 

"Yes,  Criss,  Mat's  right  about 
him  bein'  Kate's  doctor.  He 
brought  me  all  the  way  back  from 
Dave's  in  that  machine  of  his'n." 

"What!  You  rode  back  with 
him!  Well,  I  declare,  if  that  ain't 
luck.  Who  would  a-thought  of  a 
better  way  for  our  gettin'  it  straight 
jest  how  Kate's  doin'?  How'd  he 
say  she's  gettin'  along?  " 

"Don't  know  as  I  kin  say  that, 
Criss." 

"You  don't  mean  you  wouldn't 
ask  him,  settin'  right  there  all  the 
way  from  Dave's  down?"  Criss 
dropped  a  pared  potato  into  the 
pan,  and  jerked  up  another. 

Evan  stopped  unlacing  his  shoes 
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to  say  quickly,  "It  ain't  my  not 
askin',  I  wanted  to  know  of  him  if 
a  body  could  believe  Dave  couldn't 
set  much  stock  on  Kate's  gettin' 
well.  He  laughed  straight  out,  an' 
then  said  a  lot  a  things  kind-a  as  if 
to  himself  setch  as  I  couldn't  gather 
much  from.  Something  about 
nothin'  to  think  on  and  folks  as  are 
energetic  like.  An'  he  said  a  lot 
more  about  that  word,  Psych  some- 
thing, an'  such  stuff  as  the  man  as 
talked  at  the  Corners  last  week  said 
folks  was  thinkin'  on  now.  But  I 
didn't  gather  now's  anything  he 
said  kin  join  up  with  what  ails 
Kate.  An'  it  struck  me  sudden 
like  as  how  Bess  maybe 's  right, 
sayin'  Dave'd  learn  what  comes  of 
havin'  a  high-flung  young  un  fer 
doctorin'  folks." 

"Well,  I  do  say  I  dont'  set  much 
by  how  they  take  on  myself,  Evan, 
when  it  comes  to  setch  a  pass  as  a 
body  can't  understand  'em.  How'd 
things  look  up  to  Dave's?" 

"Different  'n  you'd  think.  A 
body  can't  tell  me  as  knows  when  a 
woman's  mad,  that  Bess  likes  havin' 
this  new  doctor  an'  is  willin'  to 
'bide  by  his  orders.  She  can  see 
for  herself  now  he  ain't  nowise  as 
smart  as  ol'  Doc  Hess.  Why,  he's 
leavin'  folks  come  in  an'  talk  with 
Kate  as  wasn't  'lowed.  An'  the 
doctor  said  to  let  her  talk  as  much 
as  she  wanted  on  her  funeral  and 
what  is  to  be  done  with  things. 
Bess  says  she's  gettin'  too  stirred 
up  to  ever  get  well." 


"Lands,  Evan,  then  the  doctor 
hisself  thinks  as  she's  nigh  the  last!" 

"That's  what  I  gather.  Bess 
says  he  told  Kate  she'd  jest  as  well 
plan  things  out  now.  Seems  to  me 
a  body  ain't  much  like  to  get  well 
with  a  doctor  out  and  tellin'  her 
setch  as  that." 

It  was  a  matter  of  being  neigh- 
borly to  go  in  to  see  Kate  since  the 
doctor  permitted  it.  The  next 
day,  after  the  scrubbing  was  done 
and  the  morning's  work  was  over, 
Crissie  threw  on  her  brown  plaid 
shawl  and  walked  up  to  the  Sones' 
farm.  Bess  didn't  look  altogether 
pleased,  but  took  her  on  in  to  see 
Kate. 

"Mornin',  Criss, "  Kate  said,  and 
half  raised  herself  up  to  hold  out  her 
hand.  "It  seemed  to  me  you'd  be 
comin'  to  see  me,  as  you  can't  much 
longer.  I  was  thinkin'  on  how  I'd 
better  send  for  you  pretty  soon." 

Crissie  leaned  over  and  kissed 
Kate  on  the  cheek,  then  pulled  up 
a  chair,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed. 

"You  do  look  awful  pale,  Kate," 
she  said,  throwing  back  her  shawl. 
"Hearin'  as  how  you  could  see  folks 
now,  I  reckoned  I'd  come  up  a  while 
this  mornin'.  I  seen  the  new  doctor 
comin'  up  in  his  machine  four  times 
a'ready,  and  I  wondered  at  your 
havin'  setch  as  him." 

"Yes,  Criss,  Dr.  Brandon  is 
comin'  clear  from  Hampton  to  see 
me."  Kate  strained  forward  a 
little,  and  a  slight  animation  came 
into  her  face.    "It  ain't  as  if  it  was 
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jest  like  a  common  time  when  you're 
shut  in  a  spell.  Fer  setch  as  that, 
Dr.  Hess  is  right  good  enough.  But 
bein's  it's  different  now  an'  the  last 
sickness  I'm  like  to  have,  I  got  to 
thinkin'  as  maybe  we  better  get 
the  best  doctor  this  time  as  could 
be  had.  It  wants  to  be  said  of  a 
body  when  she's  gone  that  all  was 
done  as  could  a-been.  So  I  calcu- 
lated on  how  with  savin'  on  my 
buryin'  expenses,  somehow  Dave 
could  send  to  town  for  Dr.  Brandon, 
though  he's  mighty  high  in  prices,  I 
tell  you,  what  with  his  chargin'  two 
dollars  every  blessed  time  he  looks 
in,  an'  then  leavin'  no  more'n  only 
a  few  pills — nineteen,  Dave  says — 
which  ain't  no  bigger'n  those  dots  in 
that  apron  you  got  on,  an'  that  with 
takin'  one  b'fore  every  meal,  can't 
last  more'n  a  little.  Now  I  remem- 
ber, lookin'  at  that  apron  of  yours, 
an'  it's  a  blessin'  too,  I  put  three 
an'  a  half  yards  of  calico  in  the 
middle  drawer  of  that  cupboard 
there.  It  was  as  much  as  a  year 
ago  when  Shannon's  sold  two  end 
pieces  at  a  price,  an'  Dave  saw  fit 
to  get  one  to  store  up,  seein'  as 
aprons  do  wear  out  so.  Against 
someone  jest  takin'  it  away,  I  'spose 
I  might's  well  give  it  to  Sarah  Jane 
Andrews  as  seems  real  savin'  an' 
careful." 

"Kate,  you'd  better  not  be 
thinkin'  about  setch  things.  You're 
gettin'  yourself  all  stirred  up.  You 
better  try  an'  lay  back  easy  an' 


rest.  It's  more'n  like  if  you  do, 
you'll  be  up  an'  about  b'fore  long." 

But  Kate  only  sat  up  a  little 
straighter.  "When  a  body's  nigh 
the  end,  Criss,"  she  said,  "she  has 
to  plan  about  things  as  won't 
otherwise  get  done  by  folks  around. 
I  want  Cousin  Sarah  to  have  my 
green  shawl,  an'  Mary  to  have  the 
dish  Cora  left  me,  an'  I'd  like  to 
feel  as  how  you'd  take  care  of  them 
things  an'  not  let  anybody  else  as 
'ud  want  to. 

"Dave's  not  much  given  to 
spendin',  as  's  right,  an'  there  won't 
be  no  flowers  an'  no  big  stone  for  a 
time,  b'cause  of  the  doctorin' 
expense.  But  there's  one  thing  I 
won't  rest  without  it's  goin'  all 
right.  The  dinner  must  be  setch 
as  I  needn't  be  ashamed  of.  It 
ain't  no  use  lettin'  things  one  sets 
store  by  be  done  by  folks  as  won't 
listen  to  a-body.  So  I've  got  it 
all  thought  of,  an'  you,  bein'  a  good 
friend  always  an'  good  at  dinners, 
I'd  be  much  obliged  if  you'd  come 
an'  see  as  everything  is  done  how 
I'd  want  it." 

For  the  next  few  days  Crissie 
went  often  to  take  something  to 
Kate  and  to  sit  with  her  while  she 
gave  minute  directions  for  her 
funeral  and  the  dinner  she  had 
planned.  Bess  warned  the  doctor 
that  his  patient  was  getting  all 
excited  and  greeted  Crissie  more 
uncharitably  every  time  she  came. 

diss   was    in    her   kitchen    one 
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morning  about  a  week  later  stirring 
a  custard  for  dinner,  when  Bess 
appeared  in  the  doorway  flushed 
and  breathless. 

"That  dinner  you've  been  plan- 
um' for,  we're  goin'  to  have  this 
comin'  Wednesday, "  she  said  excit- 
edly between  little  gasps.  "Kate 
said  I  was  to  come  down  quick  an' 
tell  you." 

"You  don't  mean  that  Kate — " 
Criss  sat  down  and  began  rubbing 
her  hands  nervously  over  her  apron. 

"It  happened  this  way,  Criss. 
I  was  down  at  the  barn  gatherin' 
eggs.  When  I  came  back,  there 
was  Kate  in  the  kitchen,  hurryin' 
around,  managin'  things  like.  I 
was  that  taken  back  I  near  screamed. 
I  told  Kate  kind-a  cross  she'd  have 


to  go  back  to  her  room,  she'd  kill 
herself  bein'  there.  All  at  once  she 
began  talkin'  fast  about  havin* 
made  up  her  mind  to  get  about  an* 
see  to  havin'  things  done  as  she 
wanted,  an'  then  as  how  she  didn't 
see  no  use  of  her  havin'  to  die  yet 
a  while,  an' " 

"But  the  dinner,  Bess!  Didn't 
you  say ?" 

"The  dinner's  for  me!"  Bess  was 
much  confused.  "You  see  Kate 
was  sayin'  how  it  was  some  way 
disappointin'  not  to  have  it  after 
all  her  plannin'  of  it.  'If  you  was 
jest  gettin'  married  now,'  she  said. 
And — you  see — well — Dr.  Hess — 
I  tell  you,  Criss,  that's  a  chance  for 
a  weddin'  dinner  setch  as  a  body 
like  me  can't  afford  to  miss." 

Helen  C.  Karns,  '19» 
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GREEN  QUIETUDES 

Two  quiet  spots  I  know 

The  one  where  cool  winds  blow 

Upon  the  cooler  sea, 
Where  under  rocks  of  grey 
The  sea-plants  bend  and  sway, 

Eternally. 

Another  spot  as  cool 
And  green  as  ocean  pool 

Where  all  is  still  around — 
A  wood  of  beeches  tall, 
Where  mosses  cover  all 

The  forest  ground. 


D.  E.  P.,  '20. 


IMPRESSIONS 


THE  SCHOOL  SATCHEL 

Is  it  because  children,  by  nature, 
are  most  gloriously  selfish  little 
animals  that  sacrifices  mean  so 
much  to  them?  The  supreme  sac- 
rifice of  my  childhood  was  a 
"satchel, "  which  I  once  gave  to  my 
younger  sister.  We  were  going  to 
a  public  school  in  Paris,  which  in 
those  days  thrived  under  the  eco- 
nomical and  excellent  French  system 
of  "payment  in  kind."  This  meant 
that,  although  the  necessary  books 
and  supplies  were  provided  by  the 
government,  we,  the  children,  had 
to  pay  for  them  in  school-work  or 
go  without  them.  In  short,  the 
"bright"  children  had  pencils  and 
elates,  while  the  stupid,  or  let  us 


say,  the  generally  unfortunate, 
were  reduced,  like  Bill,  the  lizard, 
in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  to  writing 
with  their  fingers  upon  their  desks. 
My  sister  June,  being  five,  fat 
and  tearful,  besides  knowing  very 
little  French,  found  difficulty  in 
acquiring  the  respect,  attention  and 
so  good  marks  which  I  of  the  slim 
and  independent  age  of  eight,  and 
gifted  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  found  easy  of 
attainment.  The  result  was  inevit- 
able. When  the  end  of  the  first 
week  came  and  we  counted  up  the 
brass  coins  paid  out  to  us  for 
knowing  our  lessons,  June  had 
five  and  I  had  twenty-two.  We 
were  told  to  take  these  coins  to  the 
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supply  room  and  purchase  what  we 
needed.  I  urged  June  to  lay  out 
her  meagre  sum  upon  a  slate  and, 
after  using  two  of  my  coins  to  buy 
her  a  slate  pencil,  I  turned  to  satisfy 
my  own  needs.  June  became 
tearful.  Her  sorrow  was  greatly 
increased  when  two  weeks  later  I 
acquired  a  leather  satchel  through 
my  school-money.  I  allowed  myself 
to  feel  touched  by  her  impoverished 
state  and  resolved  then  and  there 
to  save  my  surplus  coins  and  buy  a 
similar  but  slightly  inferior  satchel 
for  June.  But  I  let  no  opportunity 
pass  wherein  I  might  impress  upon 
her  how  much  of  a  sacrifice  her 
satchel  was  to  be.  The  school,  for 
the  princely  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  coins,  offered  a  beautiful 
cardboard  affair,  with  green  cover 
and  black  shoe-string  handle,  which 
June,  prompted  by  me,  declared 
"perfect."  In  a  methodical  way 
I  set  about  purchasing  it. 

Each  week  I  denied  myself  so 
many  pieces  of  paper,  so  many  pen 
points  and  put  away,  in  a  little  box, 
so  many  brass  coins.  Each  week, 
I  led  June  down  to  the  supply  room 
and  impressed  upon  her  the  beauty 
of  the  satchel  and  the  greatness  of 
my  sacrifice.  She  would  nod  her 
head  solemnly  and  her  eyes  would 
shine  with  anticipation. 

And  yet,  so  unkind  is  Fate  to 
some  small  children,  when  June 
finally  got  the  satchel,  she  fell  down, 
bumped  her  head,  broke  the  cover, 


and  lost  the  handle,  the  very  firs 
day!  L.  E.,  '18. 


EARLY  IMPRESSIONS 

I  often  think  that  our  early 
impressions  are  the  deepest  and 
most  lasting  ones  we  ever  have. 
After  I  started  to  school,  experiences 
and  new  ideas  crowded  upon  one 
another  so  swiftly  that  I  have  only 
a  rather  vague  but  exciting  recollec- 
tion of  most  of  my  life.  But  my 
first  feelings  and  thoughts  are  as 
vivid  and  amazing  as  they  were 
on  the  day  that  they  were  born. 
I  remember  the  time  I  fell  off  my 
red  sled  into  the  snow  and  felt  the 
wet,  cold  flakes  on  my  cheeks;  I 
remember  my  first  coast  down  a 
rough,  hilly  street  and  the  strange 
way  my  heart  seemed  to  tremble! 
I  never  see  sand  now  that  I  do  not 
think  of  my  sand  pile,  and  its 
warmth  when  I  dug  my  bare  toes 
into  it  on  hot  summer  mornings. 
The  smell  of  spring  flowers  often 
brings  to  my  mind  a  syringa  bush  in 
our  neighbor's  yard,  which  bent  its 
long,  fragrant  branches  to  the 
ground  as  if  its  white  blossoms  were 
too  heavy  a  burden.  I  used  to 
play  under  it  sometimes  in  silent 
wonder.  Twilight  makes  me  think 
of  many  things,  the  pattern  of  iron 
spikes  on  our  fence  against  the 
darkening  sky,  and  the  yellow  light 
on  the  corner,  with  all  the  bugs 
whizzing  round  it.     E.  B.  S.,  '21. 
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MY  MONKEY  FRIEND 

When  little  boys  begin  sailing 
paper  boats  in  flooded  gutters,  and 
white  crocuses  open  on  my  green 
lawn,  my  monkey  friend  arrives. 
At  the  first  notes  of  "It's  a  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary, "  ground  in 
sweet,  thin  tones  from  a  barrel 
organ,  he  jumps  from  his  perch 
and  capers  to  my  window.  He  is 
a  strange  little  creature  with  soft 
brown  hair,  worn  off  in  patches  upon 
his  thin  legs,  wistful,  elfish  eyes 
and  sharp,  pointed  teeth.  He 
dances  in  a  sly,  nimble  way  and 
waves  his  long,  twisted  tail  in 
silent  accompaniment  to  the  tune. 
As  soon  as  he  hears  the  clink  of  my 
pennies  he  snatches  his  jaunty 
purple  hat  from  his  bald  head  and 
extends  a  skinny  arm.  In  his 
eagerness  he  sometimes  puts  his 
clammy  paw  for  a  minute  in  my 
hand  and  makes  me  shiver.  When 
the  music  ceases,  he  jumps  upon 
the  grind  organ  again  and  is  carried 
away  gibbering  and  biting  at  his 
chain,  looking  like  a  captive  goblin 
in  his  red  velvet  coat. 

E.  B.  S.,  '21. 


TOY  BOATS 

My  toy  boats  never  lasted  more 
than  a  short  time.  They  would  go 
gayly  down  stream  and  then  just 
as  I  was  about  to  catch  up  with 
them  they  would  whisk  round  a 
bend  and  be  gone.    They  must  have 


gone  sailing  on  further  than  I  could 
follow.  Perhaps  they  are  sailing 
sti-H.  They  have  gone  beyond  my 
ken  and  I  do  not  know  what  rivers 
they  have  entered  nor  what  perilous 
waters  they  have  crossed;  what 
stars  they  sail  by — moons  and  con- 
stellations to  us  unknown;  what 
cargoes  they  have  taken  on — figs 
and  dates  in  bales  stamped  with 
little  gold  camels,  grapes  in  green 
baskets,  tea  in  chests;  filmy  laces 
and  gauze  scarves  dotted  with 
silver  moons — these  last  from  Bag- 
dad or  Babylon.  I  do  not  know 
over  what  glassy  waters  they  have 
sailed,  seeing,  far  away  on  the 
bottom,  feathery  sea-weeds  swaying 
to  and  fro;  what  mournful  shores 
they  have  skirted,  with  the  white 
waves  crashing  in  broken  thunder 
on  the  foamy  reefs,  and  what  silver 
white  beaches,  bright  with  rainbow- 
colored  shells;  what  bridges  they 
have  passed  under — wide,  spreading 
over  the  water  their  solemn  shadows 
and  the  reflections  of  their  lights; 
what  mad  brushes  they  have  had 
upon  the  high  seas,  when  drunken 
pirates  with  bloody  cutlasses 
swarmed  over  their  decks;  and, 
as  they  glided  down  quiet  rivers, 
at  dusk,  between  walled  gardens, 
what  tinkling  music  they  have 
heard. 

Though  they  have  sailed  so  far, 
I  half  believe  that  some  day  I  shall 
find  them  again.  It  would  not 
seem  strange  to  enter  some  far-off 
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bay  and  find  a  harbor,  the  wharves 
and  quays  of  a  city,  and  there,  my 
boats,  a  goodly  fleet,  at  anchorage. 


of  Hert6,  reality's  accurate  repro- 
duction of  the  ideal ! 


SEEN  AT  THE  HORSE    SHOW 

As  the  three  pause  to  finger  pro- 
grams at  the  entrance  to  the  grand- 
stand they  have  quite  a  little 
triumph.  All  eyes  are  turned  in 
their  direction.  "Willow  King" 
takes  the  bars  and  brush  and  no 
one  cheers.  The  rather  dowdy 
people  in  boxes,  the  rather  horsey 
people  on  the  grandstand,  the 
rather  smart  people  leaning  on  the 
rail,  all  turn  for  a  moment  and 
stare.  Even  the  judges  under  the 
striped  awning  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring,  pause  in  their  ceaseless  pre- 
occupation with  points  and  cool 
drinks. 

Their  costumes  are  in  advance 
of  the  season — even  of  the  fashion. 
Black  velvet,  blue-black  hair,  a 
sealskin  stole;  sand-coloured  cloth, 
sand-coloured  ostrich  feathers,  a 
tiny  muff;  sables,  and  red-gold 
hair  brushed  back  against  a  velvet 
toque.  As  they  move  on,  past  the 
boxes,  their  heels  sinking  a  little  in 
the  tan  bark,  the  blaze  of  attention 
flickers  and  departs.  Their  lips 
are  too  scarlet,  their  eyebrows  too 
finely  arched,  their  perfection  at 
once  too  studied  and  too  crude. 
Tailors'  mannikins — the  literal 
transcription  of  Vanity  Fair,  the 
violent  realization  of  the  dreams 


AFTER  CLOSING  TIME 

The  shop  is  close  and  warm  and 
quiet  and  dark.  The  palms  have 
been  watered  and  moved  to  a  back 
room.  The  pins  have  been  swept 
from  the  floors  of  the  fitting-rooms, 
and  the  last  shop-girl  has  gone 
home.  In  dark  corners  the  scent 
of  sandal-wood  lingers.  Outside, 
a  street  lamp  is  lighted,  and  a  back 
window,  never  used  in  daytime, 
looking  out  on  a  little,  damp  brick 
court,  lets  in  a  crack  of  yellow  light. 
It  illumines  the  two  long  mirrors, 
which  fall  to  reflecting  each  other 
down  innumerable  vistas;  the  claws 
and  beaks  of  the  gilt  eagles  above 
them,  and  the  brass  handles  of  the 
doors.  The  heavy  velvet  portieres, 
edged  with  lace,  are  drawn,  behind 
the  show-window.  The  winding 
staircase  that  leads  up  to  the 
balcony  where  the  hats  are  shown 
is  only  the  glimmer  of  a  white 
balustrade  ascending  into  darkness. 
On  the  balcony  the  hats  have  been 
put  away  and  the  slender  stands 
that,  in  the  daytime,  support  velvet 
brims,  with  drooping  ostrich  plumes 
and  trailing  embroidered  veils,  are 
only  pale  white  stalks  on  which  the 
nickel  knobs  glitter. 

Downstairs,  all  the  clothes  have 
been  put  away  in  long  cases  behind 
glass    doors.      There    they    hang, 
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satin  against  moleskin,  charmeuse 
against  kitten's  ear,  empty  sleeve 
touching  empty  sleeve.  The  model 
gown  has  been  taken  off  the  figure, 
and  a  blue  and  white  check  bag 
has  been  tied  over  her  lustrous  eyes, 
dewy  mouth  and  radiant  hair.  The 
rose-shaded  lamps  are  turned  out  and 
their  bead  fringe  hangs  motionless. 


Inside  the  shop  it  is  quiet  and 
dark,  but  in  the  show  window,  on 
the*  other  side  of  the  velvet  por- 
tieres, the  gold  evening  gown  is 
displayed,  and,  her  cold  shoulders 
rising  above  its  glittering  net, 
the  pink  wax  lady  simpers  in 
the  steady,  intense,  intolerable 
light. 
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GASPARD,  BY  RENE  BENJAMIN 

Do  you  know  the  meaning  of 
"copain?"  Or  of  "bath?"  Or 
that  "Parigot"  means  "Parisien?" 
I  don't,  but  for  all  my  ignorance  of 
war  slang,  I  enjoyed  Gaspard. 

The  eponymous  hero  is  a  Parisian 
workman,  an  impertinent,  mercur- 
ial, charming  hero,  always  in  hot 
water  and  always  trying  to  help 
someone  else  out  of  it.  He  sets 
out  "for  Berlin"  in  one  of  the 
flower-decked  trains  of  the  first 
week  of  August,  1914;  he  returns 
from  the  front,  wounded,  in  a  long 
slow  train  of  groaning  men;  he 
enjoys  two  months  in  hospital,  and 
he  returns  to  the  trenches  to  lose 
his  leg  and  to  finish  his  military 
career  within  twenty-four  hours. 

His  repartee  is  so  intrinsically 
intelligent  that  it  shines  for  me 
through  the  veil  of  almost  unin- 
telligible language.  His  adventures 
give  me  a  fresh  sense  of  the  reality 


of  the  horrors — of  mud  and  cold 
and  pain.  The  train-load  of  lunatics 
fleeing  before  the  Germans;  the 
ruined  church  where,  under  the 
round  indifferent  moon,  two  wounded 
men  lie  like  the  two  thieves  on 
either  side  of  the  crucifix — these 
are  new  pictures  for  one's  mind. 

May  there  be  more  soldiers' 
portraits  by  the  author  who  has 
given  us  Gaspard 

M.  O 'Sullivan,  '07. 


TARZAN   OF  THE  APES 

With  the  publication  of  Graustark 
we  thought  that  the  high  water 
mark  of  modern  literature  had  been 
reached;  but  we  find  that  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs  has  set  a  still  higher 
standard  in  Tarzan  of  the  Apes.  It 
is  a  rock  in  the  weary  land  of  modern 
fiction.  We  have  had  enough  of 
problem  novels,  filled  with  thought 
on  these  problems  and  crammed 
with  reflections  on  the  various  ways 
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out  of  them.  If  only  a  hero,  riding 
on  his  bicycle  to  a  tea,  would  fall 
off  and  break  a  bone  or  two!  But 
no,  he  passes  safely  on,  thinking  of 
humanity  and  its  distresses.  Adven- 
ture has  been  banished  to  children's 
books  and  to  Maurice  Hewlett, 
and  even  there  it  is  diluted  with 
thought. 

Tarzan  of  the  Apes  offers  a  wealth 
of  picturesque  adventure  and  of 
healthy,  full-blooded  action  that 
would  satisfy  George  BarrMcCutch- 
eon.  The  plot  is  magnificent. 
Tarzan,  the  son  of  an  English  lord, 
has  been  adopted  and  reared  by  a 
tribe  of  apes,  and,  unaided,  he 
raises  himself  from  their  brute 
level  to  heights  of  self-sacrifice. 
A  lithe  young  heroine  is  conven- 
iently included  in  a  band  of  explorers 
that  come  to  the  anthropoid  wilder- 
ness. For  her  sweet  sake,  Tarzan, 
when  he  discovers  his  parentage, 
refuses  to  claim  his  inheritance, 
because  it  has  descended  to  her 
betrothed.  The  thought  of  his 
sublime  self-denial  as  he  turns 
away  with  heart  completely  broken, 
brings  tears  to  one's  eyes.  The 
situation  is  the  more  pathetic 
because  he  has  just  rescued  the 
heroine  from  immediate  destruction 
for  the  ninth  or  tenth  time. 

Tarzan  is  a  figure  ever  to  be  re- 
membered, an  aboriginal  Odysseus, 
a  "forest  god."  He  is  everything 
that  a  hero  can  be.  He  finds  some 
books    in    a    deserted    cabin    and 


teaches  himself  to  read  and  to 
write  English  although  he  can 
speak  only  Ape.  He  can  travel 
with  lightning  speed  through  the 
tree-tops,  and  can  detect  the  tracks 
of  an  enemy  by  the  mere  look  of  a 
leaf.  In  the  combination  of  human 
intelligence  with  brute  force  he  out- 
Mowglis  Mowgli.  He  has  an  appe- 
tite, too.  It  is  nothing  for  Tarzan, 
clad  only  in  a  coil  of  rope,  to  kill  a 
lioness  and  partly  devour  her. 
Still,  a  powerful  instinct  keeps  him 
from  eating  man.  Probably  his 
most  heroic  deed  is  his  first  rescue 
of  the  heroine.  A  lion,  while 
climbing  through  a  window  of  the 
deserted  cabin  to  reach  the  fainting 
girl  within,  meets  his  deserved 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Tarzan.  We 
can  find  no  words  of  our  own  so 
suitable  to  characterize  his  daring 
as  the  glowing  tribute  of  the  author: 
"For  a  naked  man  to  drag  a  shriek- 
ing, clawing  man-eater  forth  from 
a  window  by  the  tail,  to  save  a 
strange  white  girl,  is  indeed  the 
last  word  in  heroism."  Our  most 
vivid  impression  of  Tarzan  is  as  he 
triumphs  over  his  foes.  After  he 
has  laid  his  enemy  low,  be  it  ape 
or  cannibal,  or  Sabor  the  lioness, 
or  Numa  the  lion,  he  places  his  foot 
on  his  or  her  neck  as  the  case  may 
be,  and,  throwing  back  his  fine 
young  head  utters  the  blood- 
curdling challenge  of  the  bull  ape 
that  has  made  a  kill.  This  scene 
in  all  its  Homeric  simplicity  occurs 
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again  and  again.  We  can  see  every 
detail  in  the  clear-cut  picture  but 
one.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
Tarzan  places  his  left  foot  or  his 
right  upon  the  neck  of  his  victim. 

The  minor  characters  and  situa- 
tions are  drawn  with  the  same 
masterly  force.  The  heroine  par- 
takes more  of  the  nature  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former — is  rather 
a  necessary  state  of  affairs  than  a 
character.  There  are  cannibals  of 
the    ebony    warrior    type     and    a 


treasure  chest  with  its  customary 
following  of  pirates.  On  the  whole, 
although  we  sometimes  suspect  a 
touch  of  romantic  exaggeration, 
the  characters  are  so  virile  that 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes  stands  as  one 
the  most  remarkable  books  of  the 
age.  As  the  paper  cover  of  the 
volume  says  "It  is  more  than  a 
strong  unique  story.  It  is  one  that 
will  be  remembered  and  read  again 
and  again  through  the  coming  years. ' ' 
E.  E.  M.    '19. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 

TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE 

I  wrote  a  nature  poem  once — 

A  true  one,  I  believed — 
About  a  violet  that  bloomed 

Alone  and  unperceived. 

But  Berkeley  showed  me  my  mistake; 

Alas !  my  rhyme  was  rot ! 
To  Be  is  but  to  Be  Perceived 

The  violet  was  not. 

F.  R.,  '21. 


WALK-TIME 

(Apologies  to  F.  S.  Flint,  War-Time) 

If  I  go  out  of  the  hall, 

it  will  not  do 

to  take  the  walk  to  the  right  that  leads 

past  the  bovine  quiet  of  campus 

brooding  over  the  cud  of  its  daily  hair-pins 

even  though 

the  tranquillity  of  the  cloisters 

is  a  lure  that  once  was  stronger; 

even  though 

from  New  Book  Room  shelves 

the  German  books  peep, 

and  the  French  ones, 

and  the  yellow  and  white  and  purple  sweaters 

laugh  from  the  squeaky  chairs 

of  the  reading  room 

to  the  invisible,  clicking  hands  of  the  clock. 

I  shall  not  see 

the  gay  dresses  shaming 

professorial  garb. 
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But  to  the  left,  Gulf  Road  will  lead  me 

to  a  greater  and  greater  discomfort; 

into  the  swift  rattling  tap  of  the  geology  hammer, 

and  the  dust,  the  decayed  rock, 

the  detritus  of  a  landscape — 

that  swirls  up  from  the  ground  to  choke  me. 

I  will  pass  rocks  where  the  names 

are  guessed  week  by  week  by  the  students, 

and  come  to  the  place  where  five  fences  meet 

with  five  brooks, 

and  where  amid  the  din 

of  the  hammers,  the  shouts,  the  laughter, 

the  ripping  of  cloth, 

I  hang  on  the  fences, 

I  plunge  into  the  brooks. 

Here  I  curse  with  the  heat  of  anger's  fever; 

and  I  can  be, 

as  each  cautious  parent  would  have  me, 

no  good  and  holy  Presbyterian, 

while  I  am  swearing. 


THE  SADDEST  FATE 

If  sweetest  songs  have  saddest  thought, 

The  sweetest  songs  from  mortal  lip 
Would  celebrate  the  life  and  deeds 

Of  editors  of  Tip. 

Subscribers  criticise  the  work 

In  Tip  ;  with  hearts  more  hard  than  flint — 
Suppose  they  had  to  read  the  stuff 

Not  good  enough  to  print! 

But  yet  one  fate  I  had  forgot; 

The  editors  receive  the  gem ! 
The  English  Reader  reads  the  themes 

Not  good  enough  for  them.  D.  E.  P.,  '20. 
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EDITORIALS 

Only  the  saints  among  us  murmur,  when  Sunday  evening 
chapel  is  omitted  for  economy's  sake;  but  no  one  protested  at  the 
nightly  outrage  to  body,  mind  and  spirit,  the  closing  of  the  li- 
brary. Such  a  small  amount  of  fresh  air  as  a  dash  to  the  Library 
necessitates,  would  do  none  of  us  harm,  a  pilgrimage  or  two  from 
the  reading  room,  past  the  danger  spot  where  we  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  our  necks,  to  the  reserve  book  room,  ought  to  impress  us 
with  the  seriousness  of  our  pursuit  of  learning ;  the  girding  up  of 
resolution,  and  the  grim  determination  to  remain  at  our  desks 
until  Taylor  bell  rings,  foster  the  virtues.  Besides,  it  was  whispered 
that  the  climate  of  the  Library  was  more  than  genial,  and  that 
some  professors'  offices  were  kept  at  seventy.  Surely  the  plague 
of  measles  came  upon  us  as  punishment  for  our  neglect  of  learning. 


The  editors  are  tolerably  proud,  yet  at  times  they  must  stoop 
to  beg  pity.  A  certain  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  undergraduate 
wounds  them.     They  feel  misunderstood,  and  consequently  hurt. 
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Why  should  anyone  accuse  them  of  being  "literary"?  Conversa- 
tion with  them  ought  to  convince  any  open-minded  person  of  the 
contrary,  yet  the  fiction  persists. 

The  undergraduate  has  a  second  delusion.  She  believes  that 
the  editors  throw  out  all  the  sparkling,  delicious  bits  that  are  sent 
to  the  magazine  in  order  to  publish  impressions  of  a  more  or 
less  vapoury  type.  Oh,  reader,  what  misconceptions!  Does  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  the  editors  depend  on  you  for  contribu- 
tions? If  Tip  is  not  all  you  might  wish  it  to  be,  remember  that 
you  have  a  chance  to  make  extensive  alterations.  If  you  would 
contribute  those  scintillating  articles  we  tack,  Tip  would  be  a 
reformed  magazine.      Verbum  sap.     Need  I  write  more? 


There  is  very  little  nobility  in  renunciation  unless  one  has 
seen  something  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  In  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, one  might  say,  "Seen  and  tasted."  For  us  whose  allowances 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  Service  Corps  the  glass  counters  at  the 
confectioner's  present  temptations  that  might  have  been  too  much 
for  St.  Anthony.  Nor  can  we  be  helped  by  the  thought  of  the  one 
faithful  heart  that  was  such  a  comfort  to  St.  Anthony — his  devoted 
pig.  Mocha  cakes — both  the  double-decker  and  the  smaller  va- 
riety— doughnuts  and  crullers,  lady  locks,  cheese  straws,  pastry 
tarts  that  can  be  filled  with  jam  to  order — the  marshmallow- 
cakes  with  chocolate  icing,  alternately  called  "Schwarze  Suse's" 
and  "Black  Deaths" — all  these  are  singularly  effective  tests  of 
our  at  best  but  frail  virtue.  We  can  but  suppose  that  the  confec- 
tionery business  is  controlled  by  the  German  Spy  System.  May 
we  act  accordingly! 


A  reader  of  the  Tipyn  o'  Bob — and,  in  far  greater  degree, 
readers  of  the  contributions  to  the  magazine — must  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  predilection  shared  by  all  undergraduates  for 
the  atmosphere  of  New  England.  The  aptitude  displayed  for 
local  colour  is  amazing.  The  editors  pass  their  time  in  a  whirl  of 
apple  paring  parties,  husking  bees,  Pilgrim  Father  Thanksgiv- 
ings, church  sociables  and  sewing  circles.     Checked  gingham  is 
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the  only  wear,  and,  except  for  baked  beans  and  brown  bread,  the 
only  food  is  pumpkin  pie.  The  Bible  is  freely  read,  and  cards  are 
regarded  as  the  devil's  books.  Certain  conventionalities  are  in- 
herent in  the  story  of  New  England.  For  example,  every  farm 
has  its  mortgage,  which  the  inhabitants  labour  to  pay  off,  cling- 
ing with  stubborn  affection  to  the  rugged  soil.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  they  are  so  attached  to  it.  The  more  natural  thing  would 
be  for  them  to  wish  to  move.  The  New  England  atmosphere 
seems  to  be  one  of  settled  sadness,  and  the  most  brilliant  Sewing 
Circle  casts  but  a  sickly  ray  across  the  gloom.  A  funeral  provides 
rather  frequently  the  central  scene  of  these  stories — a  sick-bed  is 
a  time-worn  means  of  arousing  suspense,  complicated  and  linger- 
ing diseases  due  to  privation  and  exposure  lie  in  wait  for  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  characters ;  suicide  is  frequently  resorted  to  as 
the  only  possible  climax. 

We  do  not  all  come  from  New  England.  Many  of  us  embody 
the  "glory  of  promise"  of  the  far  and  middle  Western  States- 
Some  of  our  homes  are  upon  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Some  of 
us  come  from  Richmond,  and  are  descended  from  Pocahontas — 
but  we  forsake  her  for  Priscilla  Alden.  We  may  have  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  radius  of  self-government,  but  when  we  take  up 
our  pen  we  write, 

"Amanda  Spriggs  looked  up  from  the  pastry  she  was  rolling 
and  cast  a  keen  glance  across  the  orchard,  where  her  husband  was 
gathering  the  apples  brought  down  by  the  October  wind.  'Arima/ 
she  cried  shrilly.     'Land  sakes,  Arima !'  " 


Seldom  in  former  years  has  the  Tipyn  o'  Bob  printed  so  many 
contributions  from  Freshmen.  Our  thanks  to  the  class  of  1921 
are  heartfelt.  It  is  with  no  uncertain  pleasure  that  we  perceive 
the  shoulders  on  which  our  mantle  must  descend,  that  we  hear  the 
younger  generation  knocking  at  the  door. 

Thus  may  have  felt  the  Earl  in  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  at 
Cedric's  cheering  assurance,  "Just  lean  on  me,  Grandfather." 
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PIERROT  IN  THE  SPRING 

I  fled  the  light  and  laughter  of  the  masque 

When  you  had  gone. 
I  fled,  and  some  pursued  me, 

Till  I  won 
Deep  cypress  shadow,  and  the  wall,  still  warm, 
Where  in  the  day  the  garden  lizards  bask. 

And  lost  in  the  old  whiteness  of  the  wall, 

Crouched  while  they  sought 
With  flitting  lights  and  laughter, 

Till  they  caught 
The  throb  and  swirl  of  the  next  waltz,  and  all 
Drifted  away.     Under  the  cypress  tall 

I  am  left  alone  with  shadows  for  a  space. 

In  cricket  song 
The  breathing  waltz  dies  soon 

I  burn  and  long 
And  like  yon  fountain  spraying  to  the  moon, 
I  spend  my  soul  in  dreaming  on  thy  face. 
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The  little  farm  house  stood 
near  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  was 
attractive  enough,  on  its  own 
merits,  because  it  was  such  a 
little  house,  and  had  such  a  big 
barn  to  windward  of  it,  protect- 
ing it  from  the  northern  storms, 
but  the  old  couple  that  lived  in 
it  really  made  that  road  my  fa- 
vorite ride.  They  fitted  the 
house  so  exactly.  It  was  a  little 
low  white  farm  house,  with  an 
old  elm  tree  in  front  of  it,  set  a 
little  way  back  from  the  road, 
and  they  were  an  old  man  and 
his  wife,  both  little,  like  the 
house,  both  white  haired  !and 
rosy  cheeked.  I  liked  the  !old 
man  the  best,  I  think.  He  look- 
ed more  vigorous  and  \  active. 
The  old  lady  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways sitting  on  the  porch,  rock- 
ing backward  and  forward  and 
smiling  out  into  the  summer 
sunshine,  as  if  she  had  been  do- 
ing the  same  thing  for  years 
and  years.  Her  husband  was  al- 
ways pottering  around  the 
place.  Sometimes  I  would  hear 
his  voice  coming  from  the  barn, 
amid  the  stamping  of  hoofs  and 
the  rustling  of  hay.  Sometimes, 
in  the  autumn,  he  would  be  out 
with  a  big  scythe,  cutting  back 
the  golden  rod  and  jopie  weed 
which   crowded   down   into   the 


road.  Then  I  would  draw  up  my 
horse  and  speak  to  him,  and  he 
would  take  off  his  big  straw  hat 
and  smile  up  at  me,  and  we 
would  talk  about  the  farm,  the 
year's  hay  crop,  or  the  chances 
for  rain.  He  loved  his  little 
farm,  and  told  me  stories,  some- 
times, of  his  different  cows  and 
horses,  of  his  hopes  that  his 
married  daughter  who  lived  in 
the  city  now,  would  come  and 
take  the  farm  some  day,  when 
he  and  "Mother"  would  be  ly- 
ing out  under  the  apple  tree  in 
the  orchard.  That  was  one  of 
his  pet  plans.  He  "didn't  have 
no  use  at  all  for  these  ceme- 
teries. He  guessed  he'd  passed 
all  his  days  on  that  farm  and  he 
'lowed  he  could  stay  there  when 
he  died." 

The  old  lady  never  did  any- 
thing but  smile  and  nod  at  me, 
but  I  got  to  feel  as  though  they 
quite  belonged  to  me,  somehow, 
and  always  rode  by  to  see  them 
two  or  three  times  a  summer. 

Then  one  year  we  did  not  go 
to  the  country,  and  the  next 
summer  came  up  late.  It  was 
early  July  before  I  got  back  to 
see  my  cottage.  As  my  horse 
plodded  up  the  hill  toward  it,  I 
rose  in  my  stirrups  to  get  a  first 
glimpse  of  it  over  the  wall.     I 
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looked  for  the  old  couple,  but  no 
one  was  in  sight.  The  house — 
no — yes,  the  house  was  closed. 
The  windows  were  roughly 
boarded  up.  The  grass  of  the 
little  lawn  was  knee  high,  and 
crowded  up  over  the  lower  stone 
step  of  the  porch.  In  the  erst- 
while neat  little  garden  the  rasp- 
berry bushes,  covered  with  ripe, 
unpicked  fruit,  , straggled  over 
the  pathway. 

What  could  have  happened  to 
my  dear  old  people?  Could  they 
both  have  died  in  the  winter? 
It  had  been  a  very, severe  one, 
but  they  were  so  hale  and 
hearty  looking.  Even  so,  some- 
one would  have  taken  over 
the  house.  I  remembered  the 
married  daughter.  Surely  she 
would  at  least  have  shut  things 
up  properly.  Through  the  open 
barn  door  I  could  see  the  hay 
still  stacked  high  in  the  ricks- 
Except  for  the  boards  on  the 
windows  it  looked  as  though 
they  had  walked  out  and  forgot- 
ten to  walk  back  again.  It  was 
inconceivable  that  they  should 
have  moved.  I  couldn't  imagine 
that  old  man  in  any  other  sur- 
roundings! I  rode  slowly  out 
and  on  along  the  road,  wonder- 
ing where  I  could  get  news  of 
them.  I  looked  eagerly  at  the 
next  farmhouse  I  passed  to  see 
if  there  was  anyone  who  might 


give  me  information,  but  my 
mystification  only  increased. 
The  house  had  the  same  desert- 
ed appearance.  I  spurred  my 
horse  into  a  trot  and  pushed  on 
to  the  next  farm — the  same! 
every  place  I  passed,  grass 
growing  over  the  door  sill,  roses 
blooming  under  empty  windows, 
open,  lonely  barns,  deserted 
fields. 

When  I  got  home  I  asked  the 
farm  boy  who  was  helping  me 
unsaddle,  "What's  happened 
there  on  Baxter's  Ridge?  Every 
one  seems  to  have  moved 
away!"  "Uh-huh,"  he  grunted, 
as  he  struggled  with  the  girth, 
"a  feller  from  the  city  bought 
all  that  land — wants  to  make  a 
game  preserve,  some  say.  My 
Aunt,  she  went.  Didn't  feel  no 
call  to  sell  first  off,  she  says,  but 
he  come  along  and  offered  her 
cash  down,  just  as  the  winter 
was  setting  in,  and  she  'lowed 
maybe  he  was  right  and  she'd 
be  more  comfortable  in  the  city, 
she  a  lone  woman,  so  she  went." 

"But  the  old  Warrens,  surely 
they  didn't  sell,  did  they?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Last  I  heard  they  wouldn't 
go,"  he  said.  "They  do  say  the 
city  feller  was  doin'  his  best, 
but  old  Warren  weren't  no  ways 
anxious  to  move.  Their  house 
empty?— Is    that    so?— Well,    I 
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guess  he  got  'em  out,  then, — I 
dunno,"  and  he  led  the  horse  off 
into  the  barn,  leaving  me  to 
wonder  what  persuasion  the 
"city  feller"  had  used  to  dislodge 
my  old  friends. 

It  was  over  a  year  before  I 
got  news  of  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  desolation  of  the  farm 
land  spread  in  the  wake  of  the 
"city  feller's"  money.  He  bought 
up  the  farms,  moved  out  the  peo- 
ple, sold  the  stock  at  auction, 
left  the  houses  to  fall  to  pieces 
and  the  fields  to  go  back  to  scrub 
woods-  It  left  a  sad  looking 
country  side,  and  I  often  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  the 
people,  whether  they  liked  their 
new  life,  or  if  they  felt  as  deso- 
late without  the  farms  as  the 
farms  looked  without  them. 

One  day,  I  was  sent  down  to 
our  nearest  town  in  the  Ford  tq 
get  a  hurry  order  of  groceries. 
As  I  was  waiting  for  the  man 
to  take  my  order,  a  little  old 
woman  in  black,  with  a  tired, 
drawn  face,  came  in,  and  as  I 
looked  at  her,  I  suddenly  recog- 
nized my  little  old  lady  of  the 
farm  house.  I  hurried  over 
with  outstretched  hand.  "Why, 
Mrs.  Warren,"  I  said,  "I  didn't 
know  you  lived  here,"  and  then, 
as  her  blank  face  reminded  me 
that  I  was  not  as  well  known  to 
her  as  she  to  me,  I  added,  "I 


haven't  seen  you  since  you  left 
the  farm, — I  used  to  ride  by 
(juite  often,  you  know." 

"Why,  to  be  sure,"  she  said, 
her  face  changing  at  once  to  cor- 
diality, "if  it  ain't  the  young 
lady  on  the  horse!  Yes,  indeed, 
I  remember  you.  It's  a  goodish 
time  since  I  seen  you  there,  nigh 
on  two  years,  I  guess.  Seems 
most  longer  than  that,  don't 
it?" 

Looking  at  her  black  dress,  I 
hesitated  to  ask  about  Mr.  War- 
ren. "You  like  it  here?"  I  ven- 
tured. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  like  it  right 
enough.  I  board  now,  since  Mr. 
Warren  passed  away.  He  pass- 
ed away  last  spring,  you  know." 
I  mumbled  something  would-be 
sympathetic,  but  to  my  relief 
she  went  on  unheeding.  "Yes, 
he  never  did  take  to  the  city — 
seemed  as  if  he  just  pined  away. 
He  didn't  have  a  thing  to  do, 
you  know.  'Tweren't  as  though 
he'd  been  a  young  man  and 
could  have  picked  up  something. 
Why  did  we  leave,  you  ask? 
Well,  when  we  looked  back  on  it, 
seems  as  if  we  didn't  rightly 
know  just  why  we  did  leave. 
Mr.  Warren  was  took  sick,  you 
know.  'Twas  a  terrible  winter, 
snow  clean  through  from  De- 
cember 'till  March.  Then  we 
had  a  thaw  and  thought  we  was 
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through  with  it,  when  that  big 
blizzard  come.  My  husband  saw 
it  was  going  to  be  bad,  so  he  put 
enough  hay  and  feed  in  the 
stanchions  to  last  the  cows  over, 
case  he  couldn't  get  out  to  them 
in  the  morning.  That  night  the 
wind  blew  something  terrible, 
and  I  woke  up  in  the  night  to 
hear  my  old  man  getting  out  of 
bed  and  going  down  stairs.  I 
didn't  rightly  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  him,  so  I  got  up 
quiet  like  and  followed  him.  He 
went  down  into  the  parlour  and 
sat  down  by  the  stove.  Of 
course  the  fire  was  out,  and  it 
was  terrible  cold  in  there,  but  I 
saw  he  wasn't  right  in  his  head, 
so  I  sat  down  across  from  him 
and  looked  at  him. 

Well,  after  a  while  he  says, 
"What  you  doin'  settin'  over 
there  and  looking  at  me  like 
that?"  and  I  say,  "Well,  what 
you  doin'  lookin'  at  me  like 
that?"  Then  he  took  up  a  piece 
of  kindling  wood  and  I  thought 
for  sure  he  was  going  to  throw 
it  at  me,  but  he  didn't,  he  put 
it  down  again  after  a  while.  So 
we  just  set  there  all  night,  and 
toward  morning  he  fell  asleep, 
and  when  he  woke  up  he  was 
himself  again,  and  I  got  him  up 
to  bed.     But  he  had  a  terrible 


fever,  and  I  was  kind  of  wore 
out  myself,  and  the  snow  kept 
on  falling,  and  it  was  three  days 
before  I  could  get  out  to  the 
cows — lucky  Mr.  Warren  put 
down  that  extra  feed  the  first 
day,  weren't  it? — and  near  a 
week  before  I  could  get  a  doc- 
tor! And  do  you  know  the  very 
first  day  the  roads  were  open 
who  should  come  along  but  Mr. 
Henry  from  the  city  that  we'd 
been  holding  out  agin  for  near  a 
year!  He  saw  how  it  was  with 
us,  and  kept  explaining  how 
each  year  we'd  be  getting  older 
and  more  liable  to  be  took  sick 
like  this  when  we  couldn't  get 
anyone,  and  what  would  I  have 
done  if  Father  had  been  took 
away  that  time,  and  that  skeer- 
ed  my  old  man,  I  guess,  and  he 
thought  maybe  if  he  passed 
away  I'd  be  better  with  the 
money, — He  always  paid  cash 
down,  you  know,  Mr.  Henry — > 
and  we  was  kind  of  wore  out 
with  the  winter,  so  we  give  in. 
"I  sometimes  thought  Mr. 
Warren  come  to  regret  before  he 
died.  But  what's  done's  done. 
I'm  right  comfortable  where  I 
am.  Do  kind  of  seem  a  shame 
for  the  little  house,  though, 
don't  it?" 

V.  F.,  '18. 
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EX  MULTIS 

Seek  not,  oh  thou  that  in  the  .darkness  stumblest, 

O'er  my  bleeding  frame, 
By  fitful  glare  of  bursting  shell — 

To  learn  my  name : 
I  am  one  of  those  innumerable 

Who  laughing  came 
From  out  the  golden  mist  of  boyhood 

And  the  eager  game. 


J.  M.,  '18- 
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"Curious,  such  an  Inn  as  this 
is  not  mentioned  in  Baedeker," 
I  began.  "I  should  think" — and 
then  so  strange  a  sensation 
came  to  me,  that  I  forgot  what 
I  was  going  to  say,  and  my 
words  trailed  off  into  an  un- 
intelligible mutter.  I  was  in 
Wales  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  so  it  was  clearly  impossible 
that  I  could  ever  have  seen  be- 
fore the  great,  dark  room  in 
which  I  found  mine  host.  None 
the  less,  quite  irrelevantly  in  the 
middle  of  my  sentence  I  had 
been  seized  by  an  eerie  feeling 
that  at  some  time  I  had  stood  in 
that  very  room,  on  the  rough 
rock  hearth,  with  my  back  ta 
the  fire  and  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  even  as  I  stood  now, 
and  had  watched  the  flickering 
light  from  the  fire  creep  up  into 


the  shadows  on  the  opposite 
panel  of  carved  walnut,  bring- 
ing into  relief  the  fine  chiseling 
of  petals  of  fantastic  flowers. 
The  light  gleamed  bright  for  a 
moment,  reflected  from  the 
brass  lid  of  a  long  chest  half 
hidden  in  the  dusk  of  a  corner. 
Yes,  I  remembered,  it  had  hap- 
pened that  way  before.  I  shook 
myself.  "Happened  before." 
What  nonsense !  Was  this  Welsh 
magic  that  was  playing  tricks 
with  my  brain?  The  feeling 
passed  in  a  moment,  but  it  left 
me  strangely  uncomfortable.  To 
cover  my  annoyance  I  turned  to 
the  inn-keeper  with  a  jesting  re- 
mark. 

"Your  Inn,"  I  said,  "must  be 
nearly  of  an  age  with  Time. 
Surely  there  should  be  a  ghost 
here,  a  spectral  lover,  a  secret 
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passage  to  the  sea,  or  at  the  very- 
least  a  haunted  chamber." 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of 
my  mouth  before  there  flashed 
through  my  mind  the  uncanny 
conviction  that  I  had  said  them 
before,  many  years  'before,  in 
that  same  room.  Yet  such  a 
circumstance  was  impossible.  I 
laughed  a  little  unevenly  and 
then,  as  though  I  had  set  in  mo- 
tion some  long  disused  mechan- 
ism of  the  mind,  my  words  were 
caught  up,  and  carried  on  by 
a  volition  not  my  own. 

"A  haunted  chamber."  I 
heard  myself  saying,  "Yes, 
there  is  one;  a  room  in  the  cel- 
lar down  the  first  passage,  then 
to  your  right,  and  there  it  is  at 
the  end.  The  door  is  a  slab  of 
stone,  with  a  spring  to  the  left 
— a  hands  breadth  or  more — 
you  press  it,  and  behind  the 
door — "  I  stopped;  I  could  not 
go  on ;  I  had  forgotten  what  was 
behind  the  door. 

Once  I  knew,  though  how 
that  could  be,  I  can't  say, 
I  only  know  that  once  I  knew. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  must  have 
been  horrible,  for  the  impres- 
sion of  what  I  could  not  remem- 
ber parched  my  lips,  and  chilled 
the  blood  at  my  heart.  A  strug- 
gle went  on  in  my  breast  for 
what  could  only  have  been  mo- 
ments, but  seemed  years.    I  did 


not  want  to  know  what  was  be- 
hind the  door.  I  wanted  to  rush 
out  of  the  Inn  and  run  and  run 
until  I  had  left  fear  behind  me. 
But  I  knew  that  if  I  fled,  I 
should  carry  the  illogical  horror 
of  that  closed  door  with  me 
through  life-  In  the  stillest 
hours  of  the  night  I  should  lie 
in  bed  and  whisper  to  myself: 

"And  behind  the  door  there 
is  —  what?" 

There  would  never  be  peace 
for  me  again.  So  I  wrestled 
with  my  terror,  and  fought  it 
down,  and  went  with  the  Inn 
keeper  to  the  head  of  the  cellar 
stairs.  There  I  left  him.  Shaken 
as  I  was,  I  was  still  man 
enough  to  wish  no  witness  to 
my  weakness.  I  was  going 
alone  to  find  out  what  was  be- 
hind the  door. 

The  cellar  stairs  were  narrow 
and  steep  and  set  almost  per- 
pendicular, so  that  it  was  like 
descending  a  ladder  into  a  pit. 
My  light  could  not  pierce  to  the 
bottom  of  the  blackness.  Once 
I  slipped,  and  for  a  terrible  sec- 
ond I  wondered  how  far  it  was 
to  the  stone  floor  below  in  the 
darkness.  But  I  recovered  my 
balance — I  wish  now  that  I  had 
not.  The  corridor  was  long  and 
narrow,  its  walls  beaded  with 
drops  of  water  that  oozed  from 
the  stone,  and  in  places  trickled 
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down  the  sides  in  irregular 
streaks.  As  I  went  on,  the  air, 
heavy  with  moisture,  became 
hard  to  breathe,  and  my  lamp, 
its  flame  spluttering  on  the 
wick,  dimly  lighted  walls  no 
longer  beaded,  but  black  and 
shining  with  water.  My  foot- 
steps that  had  echoed  in  my  ears, 
the  only  sound  in  the  awful  still- 
ness, were  now  becoming  dead- 
ened by  the  dull  beating  of 
water  Ion  rocks,  the'  sound  of 
the  distant  surf.  On  and  on  I 
went,  the  boom  of  the  surf  com- 
ing louder  and  louder,  until  as  I 
turned  into  the  corridor  on  the 
right,  I  fancied  I  could  feel  the 
impact  of  huge  waves  dashing 
up  against  the  wall. 

Desperately  I  tried  to  reason 
back  my  courage.  Suppose 
there  were  a  door?  What  to  me 
was  a  stone  door  in  a  Welsh 
inn?  I  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore; I  couldn't  have  seen  it  be- 
fore; impossible.  And  all  the 
time  I  knew  that  my  fear  could 
not  be  reasoned  away;  that  the 
incredible  was  true.  With  an 
effort  I  raised  the  lantern  above 
my  head,  and  staggered  to  the 
end  of  the  corridor.  There  was 
the  door,  a  massive  slab  of  stone, 
that  might  have  been  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  a  giant.  My 
breath  came  in  hard  gasps;  I 
could    feel   my   heart   pounding 


against  my  ribs.  I  put  out  my 
hand  to  the  lift,  I  moved  it,  and 
down  a  little.  My  thumb  scrap- 
ed on  a  jagged  place  in  the  rock 
and  I  screamed  in  an  agony  of 
horror.  I  had  remembered 
what  was  behind  the  door! 

That  is!  all  I  'knew  until  <I| 
found  myself  shaking  the  bars 
of  my  cell.  They  say  it  took 
three  men  to  bring  me  here. 

That  is  quite  possible.  Ter- 
ror is  a  mighty  dynamo  and  I 
am  a  strong  man. 

But  I  am  not  insane.  I  have 
written  out  my  story  (they 
humored  my  request  for  pen  and 
paper)  and  I  leave  it  to  you — is 
my  language  that  of  a  madman  ? 
My  pulse  beats  as  quietly  as 
yours.  It  is  true,  at  night  in  my 
dreams  I  walk  again  that  dark 
corridor,  with  the  dull  beat  of 
the  surf  in  my  ears;  my  hand 
moves  again  down  the  rock  wall 
by  the  door,  and  I  wake  scream- 
ing in  terror.  But  I  am  not 
mad.  The  story  is  incredible? 
You  have  found  no  spring  in  a 
wall  of  unbroken  rock?  No,  and 
you  never  will.  But  it  is  there. 
I  am  not  mad,  but  I  shall  never 
convince  you  of  my  sanity.  I 
shall  live  out  my  life  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  cell,  for  now  I 
know,  oh  God,  pity  me,  this  is 
the  way  it  ended  before ! 

J.  A.  H.  '19. 
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EPITAPH 

Here  lies  dead  in  shameful  plight 
Roger  Casement,  once  a  knight; 
Eighteen  years  in  tropic  plains 
Well  he  guarded  England's  gains; 
At  the  last  he  lent  his  sword, 
Cat's-paw  for  an  alien  lord; 
Foolish  head  but  valiant  will 
Traitor,  hanged  in  Pentonville. 

,  M.  I.  O'S.,  '07- 
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THE  DIDO  EPISODE 


At  the  time  when  I  read  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid  in 
English  verse,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  it  a  poor  story,  vastly  in- 
ferior to  the  Odyssey,  which,  to 
be  sure,  we  owned  in  an  illus- 
trated edition.  There  was  a 
lack  of  compelling  interest  about 
the  wanderings  of  Aeneas,  main- 
ly due,  as  I  now  think,  to  the 
fact  that  a  vaguely  future  Italy 
and  a  decree  of  destiny  cannot 
compare,  as  motives,  "with  rug- 
ged Ithaca,"  and  the  "sweet 
home-coming."  But  the  story 
of  Dido  I  especially  disliked.  It 
seemed  to  turn  out  so  unneces- 
sarily badly,  and  still  I  find  my- 
self labouring  to  justify  the 
hero,  and  resenting  the  fact  that 
one  who  has  obviously  the  role 
of  temptress  should  be  drawn 
so  as  to  hold  my  sympathy. 

It  has  very  often  been  ask- 
ed: "Why  did  Vergil  virtually 
spoil  his  story  and  his  hero  in 
the  fourth  book?"  There  is  an 
example  that  might  reasonably 
seem  to  have  been  potent  in  this 
connection.  Vergil  was  engaged 
in  writing  a  national  epic  in 
which  he  stressed  particularly 
the  legendary  prelude  to  Rome's 
great  struggle  with  Phoenician 
Carthage. 


Dido's  passionate  Oriental 
character,  the  fascination  and 
danger  of  her  spell  as  we  see  it 
working  on  Aeneas,  these  were 
surely  inspired  by  the  protagon- 
ist of  Rome's  second  clash  with 
the  East,  the  queen  of  Egypt 
who  enslaved  Rome's  great  men 
and  plotted  against  her  empire. 
At  once  the  story  is  made  hu- 
man and  the  poet  is  started  on 
the  dangerous  tack  that  results 
in  a  reversal  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  reader. 

"Heinze  is  of  opinion  that 
Vergil's  motive  (in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Dido  story)  was — 
a  purely  artistic  one;  he  want- 
ed an  opportunity  to  introduce 
the  pathetic  element  into  his 
epic."  To  me  there  are  too 
many  other  explanations  for 
such  a  purely  artificial  one  to 
have  place.  I  cannot  imagine 
the  artist  soul  of  Vergil,  re- 
viewing its  great  idea  (perhaps 
in  the  prose  draft)  and  saying, 
in  effect,  "Ha,  my  Roman 
Odyssey-and-Iliad !  You  are 
nicely  posed  to  glorify  Augus- 
tus. You  are  grandly  typical 
and  symbolic,  but  too  dry  and 
aloof.  What  is  it  that  makes 
lively,  interesting  reading?  Goto, 
I  shall  add  a   dash   of  the   pa- 
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thetic!"  If  this  was  Vergil's 
positive  intention,  he  made  the 
mistake  of  adding  very  much 
more  of  a  "dash"  than  the 
hero's  character  was  calculated 
to  stand.  In  the  first  vivid 
books  of  storm  and  battle,  the 
poet  has  not  succeeded  in  lifting 
his  hero  above  the  role  of  pious 
passivity  that  his  destiny  im- 
posed. One  feels  the  apologetic 
necessity  for  Aeneas'  sallies  on 
the  night  of  Troy,  and  one 
wishes  that  his  prophetic  in- 
spiration had  been  sufficient  to 
render  him  superior  to  these  di- 
versions, or  that  his  love  of 
home  and  people  had  been  pas- 
sionate enough  to  make  him 
curse  the  gods  and  die.  This 
civilized  hero  lacks  the  childlike 
grace  and  glory  of  Achilles,  the 
detached,  purposeful  ruthless- 
ness  of  Odysseus.  The  long  fu- 
tility of  his  wanderings  has 
somehow  tinged  his  character 
with  failure;  he  is  anxious  and 
worn,  sadly  in  need,  one  feels,  of 
the  beautifying  ministrations  of 
his  goddess  mother. 

What  a  figure  is  this  to  set 
against  the  burning  wrath  of  a 
queen,  her  passionate  persuasion 
and  her  infinite  pain?  Of  course 
his  arguments  are  ineffectual, 
his  action,  in  the  final  analysis, 
weak  and  poor;  there  is  no 
strength  of  personality  to  make 


the  unpleasant  necessity  seem 
noble.  He  is  the  tool  and  pup- 
pet of  inglorious  gods,  she  the 
incarnation  of  valiant  devotion. 
It  does  not  seem  to  matter 
whether  he  loves  her  or  not. 
DeWitt  cites  evidence  to  prove 
that  Aeneas  is  indifferent,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  "the  great  cold 
hero."  This  may  have  been  the 
light  in  which  Dido  regarded 
him,  but  a  lack  of  feeling  can 
only  make  his  behavior  a  little 
meaner,  in  an  unprejudiced  es- 
timation. 

Rather  than  believe  that  Ver- 
gil so  miscalculated,  that,  after 
weighing  the  whole,  he  deliber- 
ately added  an  element  that 
cheapens  his  hero  and  makes 
two-thirds  of  his  poem  an  anti- 
climax, I  should  take  the  view 
expressed  by  Warde  Fowler; 
the  incident  was  introduced  for 
historical  and  traditional  rea- 
sons, but  the  poet,  "seized  with 
intense  pity  for  the  injured 
queen,  seems  for  once,  like  his 
own  hero,  to  have  forgotten  his 
mission  in  the  poem,  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  means  to 
show  Aeneas  performing  the 
noblest  act  of  self-sacrifice,  re- 
nouncing his  individual  passion 
and  listening  to  the  stern  call  of 
duty,  human  nature  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  and  what  he  meant  to 
paint  as  a  noble  act  has  come 
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out  on  his  canvas  as  a  mean 
one."  Dido  glowed  beneath  the 
felicity  of  his  pen.  He  had  re- 
vealed her  before  the  temple,  a 
royal  leader  of  men ;  at  the  ban- 
quet, delicately  gracious;  and 
later,  in  the  echoing  empty  halls, 
he  had  drawn  forth  her  intimate 
thoughts  and  displayed  the 
quivering  reality  of  her  love. 
His  own  art  overcame  him;  he 
would  not  betray  her  personal- 
ity, but  choose  to  carry  out  the 
episode  consistently  with  the 
tone  that  had  crept  into  the 
beginning. 


Though  I  believe  this  theory 
is  justified  by  the  amazingly 
human  and  direct  quality  of  the 
narrative,  my  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring it  are  mainly  sentimen- 
tal. I  am  charmed  to  find  the 
rigid  artist  overmastered,  the 
writer  of  correct,  appropriate 
verse,  shaken  by  an  emotion  of 
his  own  creating;  it  seems  to  me 
the  consummate  touch  of  gen- 
ius, and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
bewildering,  indefensible  qual- 
ity that  kept  the  Vergil  tradi- 
tion warm  at  the  hearts  of  gen- 
erations that  ignored  the  bril- 
liance of  Homer. 


A  GHOST  STORY 

They  were  sitting  on  the  floor 
in  a  wide  circle  lighted  only  by 
the  fire  and  a  few  scattered 
candles.  It  was  Hallowe'en  and 
the  talk  of  ghosts,  for  the  most 
part  conventional  and  without 
plausible  terror,  dwindled,  until 
someone  appealed  to  the  new 
teacher.  She  was  young  and 
very  English,  shy  at  unexpected 
moments,  conveying  constantly 
and  involuntarily  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  American  atmosphere, 
and  so  making  people  aware  of 
it  who  would  not  have  given  it  a 


thought.  One  was  uneasily  con- 
scious but  not  sure,  that  per- 
haps she  disapproved.  Many  of 
the  group  were  getting  their 
first  sense  of  nationality,  dimly 
and  with  varying  effect.  The 
newest  pupil,  still  sensitive  to 
impressions  through  the  strange- 
ness of  the  place  and  people,  lis- 
tened with  a  curious  different 
sense  of  sympathy. 

The  story  was  unpretentious, 
but  of  an  unusual  authenticity. 
Her  aunt  was  visiting  an  Eng- 
lish family  in  India.  During 
the  night  a  man  walked  through 
the  wall  of  her  room  holding  hii 
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head  in  his  hands  and  turning 
it  so  that  he  could  look  at  her. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  quietly 
and  then  walked  back  through 
the  wall.  To  a  gentleman,  a  com- 
mon friend,  who  arrived  after 
she  left,  and  who  slept  the  next 
night  in  the  same  room,  the 
same  thing  occurred.  Neither 
mentioned  it  to  their  host,  or  to 
anyone,  except  to  the  new  teach- 
er's mother.  The  aunt  told  her 
at  the  time  and  their  friend 
years  afterwards  in  London, 
without  suspicion  that  there  had 
been  a  similar  experience. 

The  narrator  paused  for  an 
instant,  flushed  by  the  effort  of 
speaking  before  so  many,  and 
added : 

"Nobody  knows  what  it  was." 
There  was  the  hesitation  that 
follows  the  successful  story  be- 
fore comment  followed-  The  ef- 
fect, not  so  much  of  the  super- 
natural as  of  an  unwonted  at- 
mosphere had  been  given  com- 
pletely and  unexpectedly.  The 
English  accent,  to  which  the  ears 
of  most  there  were  unaccustom- 
ed, and  the  manner  of  a  person 
so  consciously  foreign  had  given 
the  slight  tale  a  background  of 
curious  fullness  and  vividness, 
of  a  fullness  apparent  even  to 
those  whose  experience  or  read- 
ing or  imagination  failed  them, 
who  must,  nevertheless,  have  had 


the  sense  of  a  blurred  mass  of 
unmentioned  details.  Spoken  so 
the  house  of  "an  English  family 
in  India"  was  a  house  of  infinite 
differences.  The  new  pupil, 
who  had  lately  begun  to  read 
Kipling,  had  an  overwhelming 
sensation,  apart  from  the  super- 
natural, yet  very  like  its  most 
legitimate  effect,  of  having  been 
let  into  one  of  his  stories,  as  if 
the  things  of  the  imagination 
had  become  suddenly  very  pres- 
ent and  real.  E.  S.  C,  '19. 


THE  RED-HAIRED  BOY 

Several  summers  were  en- 
livened for  the  small  girl  by  the 
red-haired  boy.  He  lived  not  far 
up  the  road,  alone  with  his 
grandmother,  quite  like  a  boy  in 
a  book.  He  was  little  and  freck- 
led and  perpetually  barefoot, 
with  scared  pale  blue  eyes,  and 
hair  of  a  colour  remarkably 
bright  and  ugly.  She  despised 
his  lack  of  imagination,  except 
in  one  direction,  where  hers  did 
not  extend.  The  willingness 
with  which  he  carried  out  the 
parts  she  assigned  him  marked 
his  great  superiority,  as  a  play- 
mate, over  other  boys,  who  were 
either  lofty  or  teasing,  and  girls, 
with  whom  she  usually  dis- 
agreed. It  was  very  pleasant, 
and  gave  her  a  sense  of  feminine 
prerogative,that  he  was  so  ready 
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to  be  "horse"  when  they  play- 
ed with  her  tricycle.  The  han- 
dle came  off  in  his  energetic 
grasp ;  it  was  characteristic  that 
he  should  break  things  and  be 
overwhelmed  with  shy  peni- 
tence afterward. 

There  was  only  one  flaw  in 
his  perfection:  his  passion  for 
freight  cars.  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  satisfactory  playing  he 
would  rush  off  wildly  and  irre- 
vocably across  the  fields  to  the 
railroad  track,  at  the  sound  of  a 
distant  long-drawn  whistle. 
There  was  a  tale  that  he  had 
been  lost  once,  when  just  out  of 
mere  babyhood,  in  the  great 
terminal  in  the  city,  and  that 
his  grandmother,  hunting  fear- 
fully for  him  in  the  crowd,  had 
found  him  prone  and  absorbed 
before  the  wheels  and  rods  of  an 
engine.  Sometimes  the  children 
tried  to  play  together  that  a  long 
fence  was  a  line  of  cars,  and 
that  he  at  the  front  was  en- 
gineer. But  she  was  curiously 
helpless  at  it,  it  was  a  game  that 
dispensed  with  little  girls,  and 
her  worked-up  interest  was  ob- 
viously inadequate  before  his 
enthusiasm. 

Among  the  elders,  not  her 
family,  but  others  in  the  house 
where  they  were  staying,  she 
caught  a  faint  flavour  of  disap- 
proval   against    him,    undefined 


and,  in  its  effect  on  her  own 
opinion,  endearing. 

One  hot  summer  morning 
when  her  invention  had  flag- 
ged, he  climbed  rapidly  up  a 
pole  to  the  stable  roof.  She  ran 
around  behind  the  building  to 
watch  his  antics  admiringly  and 
regretfully,  keenly  aware  of  her 
own  disability.  He  jumped  off 
onto  a  pile  of  weatherworn 
boxes  heaped  almost  as  high  as 
the  roof.  He  danced  about 
screaming,  "It's  a  freight  car; 
it's  a  freight,"  then  stopped 
suddenly  and  stared  at  her  with 
abject  terror  in  his  small  face- 
A  bee  had  emerged  and  lighted 
on  her  as  the  only  visible  cause 
of  disturbance.  Sick  with  fear 
she  stood  still,  as  she  had  once 
been  told  to  do,  and  watched  as 
it  crawled  slowly  up  the  back  of 
her  hand.  Then  it  stung,  and 
she  ran  blindly,  with  the  whole 
hive  in  pursuit.  The  red-haired 
boy  disappeared.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  he  crawled  back, 
sorry  and  ashamed  and  fright- 
ened, obviously  and  painfully 
mustering  all  his  courage,  to  see 
if  she  had  been  much  hurt. 

Not  long  after,  the  disapprov- 
al of  the  grown  folks  culminated 
and  she  was  forbidden  to  play 
with  him.  For  a  long  while  she 
was  lonely  and  sorry.  When 
they  passed  they  smiled  at  each 
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other  diffidently.  There  was  no 
need  of  expression  for  their  mu- 
tual understanding  that  the 
fault  was  from  outside  and  in- 
explicable. Sometimes  he  was 
with  his  grandmother,  and  the 
small  girl  thought  she  looked 
formidable  and  guessed  that  she 
might  be  cross  to  him.  No  one 
came  to  take  his  place  except 
the  boy  who  served  papers,  and 
he  was  generally  very  busy  and, 
When  he  played  with  her,  had  a 
will  and  a  determination  of  his 
own,  and  a  mocking  laugh. 

Late  in  the  following  winter, 
after  there  had  been  some  talk 
of  wills,  the  small  girl's  mother 
came  upon  a  torn  sheet  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  scrawled  over  with 
queer  bequests,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den and  early  death.  Most 
prominent  were  the  rocking 
horse  and  the  tin  swords  (her 
favorite  possessions,  oddly  boy- 
ish) and  the  train  that  ran  on 
the  tracks  by  itself  after  it  was 
wound  up,  for  the  red-haired 
boy.  E.  S.  C,  '19. 


SPRING 
In  the  lingering  last  days  be- 
fore one  packed  up  and  went  off 
to  the  country,  the  child  would 
come  home  through  the  long  hot 
noisy  streets  in  the  jerky  trol- 
ley car,  tired  by  the  heat  and 
the  dullness   and   weariness   of 


school.  She  liked  the  house  a 
little  when  she  reached  its  com- 
parative coolness,  in  its  unac- 
customed aspect  that  one  caught 
with  such  fortunate  brevity  in 
spring  and  fall,  so  unwontedly 
open  to  whatever  air  might  be 
stirring,  and  darkened,  letting 
in  strange  lights  through  bowed 
shutters.  As  she  ran  cold  wa- 
ter on  her  wrists  she  watched 
with  faint  pleasure  the  soft 
bluish  light  on  the  marble.  But 
chiefly  it  was  a  time  to  be  en- 
dured, of  an  interminableness 
that  held  her  imagination  much 
more  than  the  hope  of  summer 
beyond. 

Once  she  stood  by  the  window 
of  her  tiny  room,  where  there 
were  no  shutters  to  be  bowed, 
looking  out  with  tired  eyes 
across  low  roofs  to  a  high  square 
church  tower,  and  listlessly 
making  up  scenes  in  which  she 
played  admirable  parts.  Sud- 
denly without  solicitation,  and 
with  a  vividness  which  was  to 
return  later,  she  saw  herself  as 
a  shepherd  boy,  like  a  pictured 
one  in  a  fairy  book,  alone  in  a 
very  green  slightly  rolling  field, 
stretched  flat  on  her  back,  her 
fingers  sunk  a  little  in  the  loose 
damp  earth,  and  spread  so  that 
the  grass  blades  bristled  be- 
tween. Above  was  a  clear  blue 
sky,  not  too  fright.     Nowhere 
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was  there  sign  of  life  or  motion 
except  for  a  slight  breeze  of  an 
exquisite  coolness.  For  herself 
there  was  nothing  of  the  silent  en- 
ergy and  delight  that  possessed  her 
play  in  summer,  only  a  sense  of 
inspired  rest  and  release. 

E.  S.  C,  '19. 


SUMMER 

The  strangest  and  most  delight- 
ful summer  in  the  child's  experi- 
ence was  one  devoted  to  living  in 
a  forest  for  four  long  months. 
Around  a  large  wooden  building, 
partly  open  to  the  air,  was  ar- 
ranged a  semi-circle  of  wooden 
platforms  on  which  tents  were  to 
be  raised. 

There  were  very  few  there  now ; 
one  of  them  belong  to  her  fam- 
ily and  the  others  to  indifferent 
people  who  had  no  children  ex- 
cept one  boy  who  was  older 
and  superior,  but  possessed  a 
turtle.  Her  sense  of  happiness 
was  clearest  in  the  early  morn- 
ings as  she  lay  in  the  dim  light 
listening  to  innumerable  birds, 
whose  singing  awakened  her  to 
a  daily  fresh  sense  of  wonder  and 
delight.  There  was  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  terror,  too,  when  she 
clung  to  her  mother  during 
frequent  storms,  listening  to  the 
dreadful  tossing  of  the  trees  and 
the  rush  of  rain  between  the 
thunder,     glimpsing     sometimes, 


when  she  opened  her  eyes,  long 
bluish  streaks  as  if  traced  swift- 
ly on  the  canvas  walls. 

There  came  a  brief  period  when 
the  place  took  on  a  new,  wholly 
unexpected  aspect.  Tents  sprang 
up,  and  even  queer  little  huts  of 
unpainted  planks,  and  the  great 
bare  building  within  the  semi- 
circle was  fitted  up  with  benches 
and  filled,  often,  by  strange  peo- 
ple. She  listened  there  to  ener- 
getic singing  and  gesticulating 
speakers.  For  the  most  part  she 
did  not  understand,  but  there 
was  one  who  illustrated  graphi- 
cally the  story  of  Noah  and  add- 
ed details.  "The  wolf"  tried  to 
get  in,  mysteriously  rising  from 
the  sea  and  crowding  against  the 
door,  but  Noah,  and  his  imper- 
sonator, flung  himself  determin- 
edly against  it  and  held  it  shut. 
Vaguely  she  understood  that  all 
this  was  to  be  connected  in  some 
sort  with  being  taken  to  church 
in  the  winter.  That  had  been 
very  different  and  not  nearly  so 
entertaining.  There  had  been 
little  to  see  from  behind  her  stone 
pillar  except  the  figures  and  col- 
ours of  the  windows.  She  grew 
tired  with  the  sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  many  people  and  the 
sound  of  voices  speaking  and 
singing,  sometimes  around  her, 
sometimes  from  unexpected  dis- 
tances.     When    a    single    voice 
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stopped  suddenly  there  was  an 
echo.  Sometimes  a  clear  soprano 
rose  from  the  place  where  she 
knew  the  choir  sat.  She  wonder- 
ed at  it,  having  seen  when  they 
passed  only  men  and  boys.  She 
got  up  and  down  without  inter- 
est when  the  others  did,  puzzled 
and  dimly  pleased  that  her  father 
always  found  the  place  for  her 
in  an  unintelligible  book. 


POISON  IVY 

The  child  went  out  into  the 
quiet  and  darkness  of  early  even- 
ing in  a  mood  of  strange  mourn- 
fulness.  Over  there  among  the 
thick  grasses  by  the  tent  grew 
the  plants  whose  touch  had  been 
poison,  when  her  father  came 
upon  them  in  the  dark.  Since 
then  for  several  days  she  had 
been  warned  away  from  him,  had 
not  been  allowed  to  touch  his 
things  or  to  kiss  him  good-night. 
"Poison"  had  only  one  meaning; 
she  knew  from  fairy  tales  that 
when  one  was  good  and  brave 
nearly  always  the  wicked  witch 
or  the  step-mother  or  the  jealous 
half-sister  put  poison  in  one's  cup 
and  one  died,  unless  there  was  a 
good  fairy  to  intervene.  She  had 
never  heard  of  a  plant  of  such 
dangerous  sort,  or  that  one  stayed 
alive  so  long  afterwards  and 
went  about  rather  as  usual  ex- 
cept for  certain  precautions,  but 


that,  it  seemed,  was  the  way  it 
happened  outside  of  books.  She 
did  not  look  for  a  rescuing  fairy. 
In  a  sense  it  was  rather  grand, 
her  father  gained  stature;  he  had 
become  in  her  eyes  the  gallant 
and  handsome  prince,  quite  up 
to  all  the  splendid  qualities  she 
had     guessed     in     him.  She 

thought,  with  a  funny  fatalism 
and  melancholy,  that  it  had  to 
happen  sometime;  it  was  to  be 
expected  of  the  very  remarkable. 
She  wondered  dimly  that  she  was 
not  more  acutely  sorry,  and  why 
her  inexplicable  elders  were  so 
little  excited.  But  she  thought 
she  detected  in  them  a  gravity 
and  seriousness,  indicating,  per- 
haps, a  feeling  not  unlike  her 
own. 


ANY  SOPHOMORE  TO  ANY 
SOPHOMORE 

My  Dear, 

Please  don't  describe  me  for  a 
theme.  For  what  offense  is  a 
whole  English  class  set  to  track 
me  down,  the  unhappy  original 
of  your  telling  description?  For 
it  will  be  telling,  I  know,  and  will 
be  read.  Is  it  not  trying  enough 
not  to  be  beautiful  without  being 
thus  heartlessly  penalized?  Why 
blazon  forth  before  the  general 
eye  features  of  a  most  indiscrimi- 
nate sort  when  every  class  has 
its   official   beauty?     When    you 
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may  turn  the  limelight  of  public- 
ity on  shimmering  golden  tresses, 
why  seek  to  ascertain  the  exact 
neutral  shade  of  hair  prevailingly 
mouse-color  ? 

Is  it  that  you  wish  to  study 
your  subject  at  close  range?  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  not  sit 
tamely  for  my  portrait.  I  shall 
mope,  "gloom,"  and  startle  when 
you  speak  to  me.  I  shall  be 
brief,  impersonal,  business-like. 
I  shall  be  remote,  unapproach- 
able, silently  engrossed  in  con- 
cerns whose  import  you  little  can 
fathom.  I  shall  be  languishingly 
ennuied,  scarcely  moved  by 
young  enthusiasm  to  a  faint 
smile. 

But  if  you  only  wish  to  describe 
suggestively,  you  know  how 
equivocal  appearances  may  be. 
Footwear  of  unmentionable  size 
may  indicate  a  proselytizing  or- 
thopedic mind,  or  but  the  death 
of  hopeless  vanity.  Could  by  any 
possibility  the  absence  of  jewelry 
be  mistaken  to  connote  aught  but 
a  free  untrammeled  mind,  dis- 
daining golden  fetters? 

Do  these  difficulties  have  nO  in- 
fluence on  your  inscrutable  mo- 
tives? I  shall  bribe  the  local 
sketcher-of-profiles  to  outline  for 
me  features  divinely  proportion- 
ed, then  if  you  refuse  to  accept 
her  version,  when  you  pose  the 
bribe  shall  be  tripled.     But — ah, 


do  I  now  catch  a  gleam  of  Ma- 
chiavellian purpose?  Perhaps 
you  have  in  mind  to  body  forth 
some  airy  sylph  and  call  it  me, 
then  darkly  exult  at  my  pathetic 
efforts  to  impersonate  the  beau- 
tiful illusion ! 

In  the  end,  my  extremest  ref- 
uge is  to  get  the  measles.  In 
vain  shall  you  take  up  the  pen  to 
write ;  the  vision  of  a  fiery  counte- 
nance will  obtrude  itself  between 
you  and  the  page,  and  blur  your 
choicest  phrases.  But  before  you 
force  me  to  such  a  "rash"  expe- 
dient, know  that  measles  cases 
are,  it  is  said,  "very  affectionate, 
and  always  spend  the  whole  pre- 
ceding afternoon  lying  on  their 
friends'  window-seats ;"  there- 
fore be  wise,  refrain,  you  too  may 
get  them  and  no  theme  be  writ- 
ten. 

Your  Earnest  Friend. 


THE  CRIME  OF  GEOLOGY 

Once  I  looked  upon  nature 
with  ignorance  and  respect,  but 
those  blissful  days  are  past. 
Alas !  I  never  knew  that  she  had 
a  bloom  until  it  was  rubbed  off. 
I  cannot  respect  geology  itself 
as  a  true  science,  when  it  talks 
of  such  carnal  things  as  bars, 
-spits,  pot  holes,  kettle  holes  and 
mushroom  rocks.  Never  again 
can  T  have  any  regard  for  the 
Hudson,  for  I  know  too  much  of 
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its  past  history ;  my  native  Dela- 
ware, too,  I  despise,  when  I  re- 
member that  such  an  indepen- 
dent looking  river  is  controlled 
by  mere  fractures  in  the  rock. 
Even  my  desire  to  travel  has  left 
me.  If  I  went  south,  I  should 
see  rivers  that  are  "young, 
simple,  and  drowned  in  their 
lower  courses;"  if  I  saw  the 
Grand  Canyon,  I  should  have  to 
count  the  cliff  makers  and  slope 
makers,  to  be  sure  I  had  been 
taught  the  truth.  I  had  always 
longed  to  see  the  Alps;  now  I 
think  them  too  childish,  for  in 
spite  of  their  hoary  heads,  are 
they  not  "our  youngest  moun- 
tains?" Worst  of  all,  I  have  lost 
all  hope  in  the  future;  Niagara 
Falls  will  eat  itself  away,  and, 
if  things  go  on  as  they  are  now, 
the  Mississippi  will  reduce  the 
entire  continent  to  sea  level  in 
four  million  years.  Something 
must  be  done.  But  in  all  this 
desolation  I  find  one  comfort; 
the  Ten  Thousand,  when  they 
saw  the  sea,  could  not  possibly 
have  shouted,  "The  theatre  of 
deposition!  The  theatre  of  de- 
position!" E.  E.  M.,  '19. 


AN  IMPRESSION 

Rooms  fascinate  me,  they  are 

so  Indicative  of  their  owners. 

Some  are  empty  as  barns,  bleak, 

forbidding,  as  though  the  occu- 


pants had  moved  in  half  an 
hour  before  and  were  planning 
to  leave  the  next  day.  Others 
are  cluttered  with  bric-a-brac. 
They  oppress  you,  make  you  long 
to  throw  open  a  window  and  put 
your  head  out  in  an  effort  to  get 
more  space.  Instinctively  you 
feel  that  whoever  lives  in  them 
would  overpower  you  with  un- 
ceasing conversation.  Then  there 
are  the  dashing  rooms,  crimson 
and  black,  yellow  intensified 
with  violet,  whose  characteris- 
tics are  too  obvious  for  com- 
ment. A  single  idea  dominates 
some ;  you  often  find  a  room  that 
attempts  to  be  a  cover  of  Vogue 
— a  delirious  octopus,  in  various 
colours,  spots  the  curtains,  the 
chair  legs  almost  writhe.  So  do 
you! 

Another  room  is  consciously 
artistic;  it  has  not  yet  reached 
that  high  plane  where  art  con- 
ceals itself.  Its  companion  room 
is  consciously  literary.  The  ad- 
vanced drama,  the  novels,  the 
array  of  poets  appall  the  aver- 
age visitor.  The  everpresent 
bookcases  may  even  oust  the 
tea  table.  The  war  museum  is 
a  type  of  study  that  is  coming 
into  vogue  at  present.  Swords 
are  beginning  to  supplant  col- 
lege banners  for  mural  decora- 
tion, with  a  consequent  harmony 
of    the    color    scheme.     Your 
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friend's  room  is  an  index,  a  cat- 
alogue of  her  characteristics — 
but  don't  judge  her  too  severely, 
for  this  is  a  game  that  two  can 
play  at.  Your  hands  are  laid  on 
the  table — .she  has  her  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge. 

D.  E.  P.,  '21. 


EX  LIBRIS 

It  was  a  book  of  short  stories 
— rendered  more  than  mere 
sketches  by  oddly  and  unexpect- 
edly denned  plots — about  Quak- 
er ladies,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  no 
longer  young.  They  lived  in  the 
country,  in  stone  houses  with 
old-fashioned  flower  and  kitch- 
en gardens.  They  wore  black  or 
gray  dresses,  of  silk  or  dimity 
or  messaline  and  white  ker- 
chiefs   that  smelled  faintly    of 


lavender.  For  them,  the  great- 
est sin  was  frivolity,  the  great- 
est dissipation  a  tea-party;  the 
greatest  ornament  a  cameo  pin. 
Their  point  of  view  was  nar- 
row, rigid,  incapable  of  the 
yieldings  and  adjustments  of 
charity;  it  was  also  tinged  with 
a  certain  caustic  humour — of 
which  they  were  wholly  un- 
aware- They  had  the  charm  of 
wall  flowers, — bright,  stiff  and 
set — planted  in  quaint  array 
against  a  north  wall.  Their 
lives  were  without  pleasure,  of- 
ten with  comfort,  never  wholly 
without  sorrow. 

Their  attitude  was  a  little  un- 
sympathetic, a  litle  bleak  in  its 
unreserved  rejection  of  happi- 
ness. It  was  also  noble — with 
the  difficult  nobility  of  the 
wholly  uncompromising. 
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TRANSLATION:    Horace  Ode  V,  Book  I 

What  slender  boy,  with  liquid  myrrh  bedewed, 
Woos  thee,  0  Pyrrha — thee,  the  often  wooed — 
On  beds  of  roses,  in  thine  amourous  grot? 

For  whom  dost  thou,  0  guileless  innocence, 
— Knowing  how  neatness  favours  elegance — 
Bind  back  thy  yellow  curls  in  woven  knot? 

Alas,  the  changeful  gods  he'll  oft  bewail, 

And  that  famed  faith  of  thine — 'tis  something  frail, 

As  the  misguided  youth  too  soon  will  find ! 

Where  shall  he  then  turn  from  the  darkening  waves? 
Where  cling,  aghast,  when  the  rude  sea  behaves 
In  ways  astonishing  and  unrefined, 

Who  now,  enamoured  of  thy  golden  grace, 
Dreaming  upon  the  fairness  of  thy  face, 
Hath  joy  of  thee, — but  for  how  little  space? 

He  knoweth  not;  ah,  wretched,  wretched,  ye, 
On  whom  untried  she  shineth!     As  for  me, 
I'm  sad,  but  wise:    long  since  I  left  the  sea. 
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TO  A  FLIRT 

Pyrrha,  in  roses  twined, 

Perfumed  in  dew, 
What  youth  in  shady  grot, 

Now  kisses  you? 

Bind  neat  your  golden  hair, 

Oft  bound  for  me; 
Alas,  he  too  must  bear 

Your  perfidy. 

Snare,  of  all  guileless  youth, 

Untaught  of  whim, 
Trusting  you  always  fair, 

Always  for  him, 

Wretched  your  lovers  are, 

Guess  that  I  know; 
Have  I  not  'scaped  your  wiles, 

I,  once  your  beau! 
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DULCI  FISTULA 

FUMES  FROM  THE  MIDNIGHT  OIL 
I 

Deep  in  my  roundelay  calls  not  to  deep, 

But  merely  shoal  to  shoal; 
I  must  confess  I'm  not  the  guy  to  steep 

Myself  in  hyperbole.* 

I  claim  no  recognition  in  these  pages, 
The  finer  shades  of  life  I  often  miss  ; 

But  oh !  dear  Philistines  of  all  the  ages, 
Just  think  of  this : 

As  often  on  his  couch  he  used  to  lie, 
In  vacant  or  in  comatose  condition; 

How  nice  if  he  had  only  thought  to  die 
Of  inanition ! 


•We  hope  that  he  who  runs  may  see. 
We  know  it  is  hyperbole. 
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FUMES  FROM  THE  MIDNIGHT  OIL 
II 

Mary  had  a  little  quiz, 

Its  date  was  March  the  sixth, 
And  every  time  she  thought  of  it 

Her  feelings  were  unmixed. 

She  had  a  pretty  poet,  too, 

In  the  Standard  Globe  edition, 
And  oft  she'd  stamp  on  and  consign 

It  to  perdition. 

"What  makes  you  hate  poor  William  so?" 
Her  anxious  room-mate  gasped, 

"Dear  William  wrote  so  much  you  know," 
The  sore-tried  Mary  rasped. 
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DULCI 

They  asked  me  to  write  a  Dulci, 

So  I  read  Life  and  Judge  and  The  Humourist 

And  the  Supplement  and  the  Evening  Bulletin 

And  Punch  and  Vanity  Fair. 

I  always  had  a  taste  for  research  work. 

But  it  preyed  on  my  mind. 

I  wrote  Dulcis  by  dozens, — 

But  they  were  more  like  dirges, 

Or  Beethoven's  symphonies, 

Or  bass  drums. 

Certainly  not  "gentle  pipings." 

And  then  I  took  to  cultivating  humour  in  my  daily  life, 

It  was  the  short  cut  to  a  padded  cell. 

Once  they  put  me  in  the  Quiet  Ward, 

But  I  was  took  worse  again. 

So  here  I  am, 

Back  with  the  "Violents." 

There  is  something  on  my  mind. 

How  can  I  rest  quiet  in  a  cemetery 

With  a  Dulci  on  my  soul? 
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facilities  for  study  of   Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
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Physiology,  Histology  and  Embryology,  Pathol- 
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Telling  the  Cook. 


"Girls  who  marry  men  wealthy  enough  to  hire  a  cook  ought 
to  know  something  about'  cooking,  so  they  can  tell  the  cook  how 
the}-  want  things." 

After  saying  that,  Henry  T.  Finck,  the  eminent  musical 
critic  and  author,  adds  : 

"I  bless  the  stars  that  I  have  a  wife  who  can  tell  what's 
wrong  and  how  to  mend  it." 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the 
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Little  folders  in  Jell-0  packages  contain  all 
the  instructions  anyone  needs  in  making  the 
"made-in-a-minute"  Jell-< )  dainties,  but  we  shall 

lad  i"  send  you  the  lint-  new  Jell-< )  Hook  if 
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EDITORIALS 

Any  reader  possessed  of  common  humanity  must  be  shocked  at  the 
stories  of  the  very  young.  One  can  imagine  him  wiping  his  spectacles 
and  saying,  "If  this  is  life  as  the  youth  of  the  present  day  see  it,  what 
hope  is  there  for  the  race?"  The  proverb  about  the  bright  lexicon  has 
become  obsolete.  All  words,  relating  to  all  degrees  of  failure,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  up-to-date  editions. 

The  end  of  an  undergraduate  story  is  too  apt  to  be  marked  by  some 
melancholy  sound  such  as  the  closing  of  a  door;  or  the  departing  footsteps 
of  someone  who  should  be  staying;  or  the  soft,  regretful  chime  of  a  clock 
that  has  struck  happier  hours.  Irony  tinged  with  grim  humour,  or  pathos 
lightly  veiling  tragedy  is  the  tone  generally  used.  Insanity,  murder  and 
suicide  are  rarely  attempted — not  from  lack  of  desire  to  do  so,  but  because 
we  have  been  taught  to  write  only  of  what  we  know  at  first  hand.  A 
disappointment  in  love  is  the  more  usual  theme. 

The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  characters  is  alarmingly  high. 
The  most  robust  hero  has  but  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  living  to  the 
end.  The  front-line  trenches  would  be  a  safer  place  for  him.  Mothers 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  death,  and  heroines,  although  on  the  whole  of 
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tougher  fibre,  may  fade  away.  In  the  manuscripts  read  at  one  Tip 
meeting,  fourteen  promising  characters  were  found  to  have  perished,  and 
the  work  of  the  editors  consisted  merely  in  clearing  away  the  slain. 

But,  after  all,  why  discuss  and  criticize?     The  only  fitting  comment  is 
a  repressed  sigh,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  silent  tear. 


The  acme  of  self-denial  has  been  reached;  we  no  longer  have  cocoa 
with  Sunday  supper.  We  suspect  that  it  may  be  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  grope  our  way  in  darkness,  with  the  noble  purpose,  although  we 
cannot  save  fuel,  of  setting  a  patriotic  example  to  the  community.  Our 
doubts,  however,  may  be  wrong.  Many  a  soldier  in  the  trenches  will 
bless  Bryn  Mawr  for  saving  cocoa.  We  can  easily  imagine  a  modern 
Sidney  crawling  to  a  wounded  companion  and  saying,  "You  need  this 
cocoa  more  than  I.  Take  it!"  Just  before  he  goes  "over  the  top,"  a 
last  swig  at  his  trusty  flask  of  cocoa  would  make  any  soldier  a  hero.  By 
all  means  let  us  save,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  new  rule  are  those  who  never  go  to  town  without  a  trip  to 
Whitman's. 


Once  more  the  trusting  undergraduate  has  been  deceived.  "The 
science  of  the  mind,"  how  well  it  sounded!  There  is  no  soul,  of  that  we 
were  convinced  by  the  first  lecture;  but  floods  of  light  upon  human  nature 
were  promised  in  compensation.  We  gently  stroked  our  tongues  with 
toothpicks  dipped  in  salt  water,  the  light  did  not  appear;  we  drank  cocoa 
mixed  with  flour,  we  gazed  at  color  mixers  until  dizzy,  we  pricked  ourselves 
with  pins,  but  we  remained  in  darkness.  Our  only  guiding  words  were 
repeated  assurances  that  the  feminine  mind  is  worth  nothing.  "There's 
many  a  slip" — but  alas  for  the  cup  that  even  before  slipping,  is  empty. 
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The  morning  was  fair,  the  liner 
ploughed  the  sea  smoothly,  and 
though  it  was  only  the  second  day 
out,  shuffle-board  tournaments  were 
already  under  way.  In  the  rows  of 
steamer  chairs  along  the  promenade 
decks  "Momma"  reclined  peace- 
fully, wrapped  in  rugs  and  resigna- 
tion; and  "Poppa,"  capped  in 
tweed,  killed  time  as  best  he  could, 
now  marching  the  decks  in  sea- 
faring style,  now  exchanging  nauti- 
cal observations  in  the  smoking 
room.  But  the  life  of  the  ship  was 
with  the  shuffle-boards  on  the  boat 
deck;  here  few  yawned,  or  sighed 
for  eleven  o'clock  bouillon;  here, 
below  eddying  black  clouds  from 
the  funnels,  youths  in  halcyon 
flannels  and  maidens  in  delicate 
sweaters  were  well  on  the  way 
toward  first  names.  And  fairest 
of  all  the  maidens  was  Guendoline. 

Pendleton-Smith,  the  aloof,  the 
expensive;  and,  despite  his  blas6, 
drooping  cigarette  and  eyelids,  the 
most  Apollo-like  of  all  the  youths 
was  Reggie  Martin.  They  were 
engaged,  but  that  did  not  seem  to 
interest  them.  Nor  did  the  fact 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to 
England  and  a  ducal  house-party — 
nor  that  a  trousseau  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  awaited  her 
choice  in  Paris — nor  that  their 
pictures  would  be  assiduously  snap- 


ped at  races  and  shipped  home  to 
Vanity  Fair,  for  the  irrational 
delectation  of  their  more  humble 
compatriots.  The  sad  truth  is  that 
very  little  had  really  interested 
either  Reginald  or  Guendoline  since 
early  childhood.  At  that  remote 
date  Guendoline  lived,  usually  bare- 
foot but  always  cheerful,  at  a  very 
small  place  very  far  west,  the  mere 
name  of  which  she  was  now  trained 
to  shudder  at.  Her  own  name 
came  out  of  a  book  the  school  mis- 
tress lent  her  mother,  but  in  those 
dreadful  days  it  had  been  shortened 
to  plain  "Liney. "  When  Liney 
was  thirteen  Joe  Smith  made  his 
fabulous  fortune.  How,  it  does  not 
matter  in  the  least — except  that  it 
was  impeccably  righteous.  Then 
Ma  who  was  clever  in  her  way — 
took  things  into  her  own  hands, 
moved  the  family  East,  and  con- 
stituted herself  "Mamma."  Liney 
became  Guendoline  and  was  sent  to 
a  boarding-school  of  fashion;  and 
Pop  just  had  to  get  used  to  being 
"Father"  and  wearing  the  London 
clothes  his  expensive  valet  picked 
out  for  him.  He  got  used  to  it. 
In  fact,  they  all  got  used  to  every- 
thing remarkably  soon;  for  Mrs. 
Smith  was  undeniably  clever,  and 
she  was  also  agreeable,  and  for  the 
first  two  years  she  worked  and 
studied  hard.     At  the  end  of  that 
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time  she  could  view  her  handiwork 
with  satisfaction.  Guendoline  no 
longer  even  wished  to  giggle  at  the 
glacial  butler;  her  attitude  toward 
her  maid,  cringing  at  first,  had 
suitably  changed  to  one  of  haughty 
dependence;  and  she  had  ceased  to 
speak  of  her  school-mates  as  "nuts." 

"Dear  child, — she  has  the  Air, 
Mamma  reflected  fondly,  as  she 
watched  Guendoline  languidly  enter 
her  Rolls-Royce,  with  a  beady  Pekin- 
gese draped  over  her  muff.  And 
then  Joe — poor  Joe!  Joe  had  been 
wonderful.  She  had  not  thought 
he  had  it  in  him  to  talk  with  such 
an  air  of  "Nous  autres"  to  Sir 
Peter  at  that  last  dinner;  and  he 
signed  himself  J.  Pendleton-Smith 
as  to  that  appellation  born.  She 
was  proud  of  them  both.  Soon 
Guendoline  would  come  out,  and 
Guendoline  could  marry  whoever 
she  pleased — anything  so  lovely — ! 
and  Mrs.  Pendleton-Smith's  dreams 
fled  to  Van  Somebody-or-Others, 
and  Philadelphia  families  of  the 
more  awakened  sort. 

She  was  disappointed  in  the  last 
instance  when,  at  a  Charity  Ball, 
Guendoline  took  a  violent  fancy 
to  the  glorious  green-turbaned 
apparition  that  was  Reggie  Martin. 
For  though  she  knew  Reggie  himself 
to  be  as  correct  as  he  was  wealthy — 
and  that  was  to  be  quite  remarkably 
correct — ,  Reggie's  background  was 
too  much  of  a  pattern  with  their 
own  buried  past.     It  was  an  open 


secret  that  his  father  had  more  than 
once  taken  part  in  mining  operations 
of  an  inferior  character,  not  to  say, 
of  course,  that  he  had  ever  looked 
forward  to  remuneration  in  envelope 
form,  or  carried  his  luncheon  in  tin. 
Dear,  no!  Still,  Guendoline's 
mother  was  disappointed;  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that  so  was  Reginald's 
disappointing  father.  But  there 
are  just  a  few  things  in  this  world 
that  cannot  be  controlled;  and  one 
of  them,  as  her  mother  discovered 
after  the  Charity  Ball,  was  Guendo- 
line. If  his  father  had  not  been 
too  wise  to  try,  he  would  have  found 
out  that  another  was  Reginald. 

So  here  were  Guendoline  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pendleton-Smith 
and  Reginald  upon  the  high  seas, 
with  the  main  object  of  the  trip  a 
Parisian  trousseau.  But  the  only 
interested  one  in  the  party  was 
Guendoline's  mother.  Guendoline's 
interest  in  clothes  had  waned  long 
ago;  and  even  interest  in  Reggie 
was  becoming  passe"  now  that  he  was 
taken  for  granted.  As  for  Reginald, 
he  had  been  so  remarkably  well 
brought  up  that  interest  in  anything 
was  difficult  for  him.  If  you  had 
told  these  young  people  who  now 
stood  by  the  shuffle-board  in  elegant 
languor  that  they  would  be  inter- 
ested— even  vitally  interested  in 
something,  within  the  hour,  they 
would  not  have  believed  you. 

Yet  such  was  the  case.  For, 
shortly    after    eleven,     while    the 
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stewards  were  still  clearing  away- 
empty  soup  cups,  the  ship  sank. 
How,  will  probably  remain  a  mys- 
tery to  the  end  of  time.  The 
captain  and  his  first  officer  are 
supposed  to  have  known  the  reason. 
But  the  grounds  for  this  supposition 
are  meagre — being  merely  that  the 
captain  and  mate  were  the  only  two 
men  lost  and  that  not  one  of  the 
survivors  had  even  a  theory  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  disaster. 
However,  all  that  this  tale  is  con- 
cerned with  is  the  fact  that  the  ship 
went  down;  and  that,  amid  the 
excitement,  Reginald  and  Guendo- 
line  became  separated  from  every- 
body else.  At  twelve-fifteen,  then, 
behold  them,  all  alone  in  a  ship's 
boat,  with  green  sea  beneath  and 
blue  sky  above,  and  very  little  else 
in  the  way  of  diversion  except  some 
hard  tack  and  each  other. 

Reginald's  glance  scanned  the 
horizon  for  the  twentieth  time  and 
returned  to  Guendoline. 

"Well,  this  is  rather  unusual," 
he  said,  smiling. 

Guendoline  laughed  uncertainly. 
She  had  been  through  a  good  deal; 
and  Reginald  was  perfectly  right 
in  his  judgment  that  their  situation 
was  unusual:  it  was  even  wildly 
unusual.  Their  boat  rose  and  fell 
gently  on  a  smooth  swell,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  was  the  only 
living  thing  in  the  circle  of  an 
immensely  far  and  infinitely  lonely 
horizon.     They  had  one  oar,  a  keg 


of  ship's  biscuit  and  a  can  of  water 
— for  the  boat  had  been  turned 
nearly  upside  down  in  the  launching 
and  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
useful  equipment.  Their  personal 
luggage  consisted  of  three  steamer 
rugs,  a  novel  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  and  the  clothes  they  wore. 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter  they  had  dis- 
covered in  the  folds  of  one  of  the 
rugs,  and  it  had  nearly  given  them 
hysterics.  But  that  seemed  a  long 
time  ago  now.  Guendoline  felt 
herself  becoming  gloomy.  Reginald 
was  the  only  comforting  thing  in 
sight,  though  he  was  certainly  not 
the  Reginald  she  was  accustomed 
to:  he  was  dripping  wet,  and  his 
hair  looked  as  if  he  had  rubbed  it 
endwise  with  an  extra-rough  bath 
towel.  The  creases  had  departed 
from  his  trousers  and  plain  wrinkles 
took  their  place;  one  sleeve  was 
torn  all  across,  and  his  elbow  stuck 
through  rakishly;  the  loss  of  a  top 
button  had  endowed  his  collar  with 
an  unstudied  Byronic  roll.  Guendo- 
line decided  that  she  liked  him  that 
way;  remembering  some  of  his 
feats  on  the  sinking  ship,  and  how 
at  the  last  he  dove  and  swam  for 
her  boat,  which  had  broken  adrift, 
she  experienced  a  distinct  thrill. 
As  for  Reginald,  he  had  never  before 
seen  Guendoline  when  she  was  less 
than  perfection  in  dress  and  self- 
possession,  and  he  admired  perfec- 
tion But  there  was  something 
about  her  present  pathetically  un- 
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tidy  appearance  that  had  an  even 
stronger  appeal.  He  wished  he 
could  do  something  for  her,  and 
hard  tack  was  all  he  could  think  of. 
So  they  ate  hard-tack. 

"Of  course  we're  sure  to  be 
picked  up  by  evening,"  he  said; 
and  "Of  course,"  said  she.  But 
they  were  not.  He  made  up  a  kind 
of  bed  for  her  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  insisted  on  her  taking  all 
three  rugs;  he  would  sit  up  in  the 
stern-seat — which  was  much  more 
comfortable  than  any  armchair. 
She  gave  in  gracefully;  and  when 
she  saw  by  his  helpless  sprawled 
attitude  in  the  moonlight  that  he 
was  sound  asleep,  she  crawled  back 
stealthily  and  covered  as  much  of 
him  as  possible  with  the  largest  of 
the  rugs.  His  head,  tilted  back  on 
the  stern-boards,  was  rolling  gently 
with  the  motion  of  the  boat,  and  his 
jaw  had  dropped  in  a  ridiculous  way 
that  somehow  touched  her  to  the 
heart.  She  surprised  herself  by 
kissing  his  chin. 

He  was  cross  when  he  found  the 
rug  in  the  morning,  for  emulation  is 
trying  to  nobility;  but  she  coldly 
convinced  him  that  there  was  no 


need  for  him  to  get  pneumonia 
when  three  rugs  made  her  far  too 
warm. 

"My  hair!"  she  moaned,  grasping 
an  erstwhile  curly  forelock  and 
gazing  at  it  in  cross-eyed  des- 
pair. Why  didn't  I  bring  a 
mirror?" 

"Well,  I  overlooked  one  or  two 
things  myself,"  he  admitted. 
"Your  hair  looks  all  right." 

"I  shall  fix  it  the  way  I  used  to, " 

she  said;  "when  I  lived  in  N ." 

Shades  of  Mrs.  Pendleton-Smith! 
Guendoline  had  said  the  shocking 
name — said  it  aloud — and  without 
a  shudder! 

"Oh,  is  that  where  you  lived? 
I  knew  it  was  somewhere  out  West, " 
"said  Reginald,  and  he  did  not 
shudder  either.  "  Dad  and  I  stayed 
there  once,  when  he  was  out  of  a 
job.  It  would  be  funny  if  we'd 
seen  each  other,  wouldn't  it?" 
And  they  fell  to  comparing  notes 
and  telling  tales  of  past  history. 
Before  long  they  even  waxed  enthu- 
siastic over  going  barefoot.  After 
all,  aesthetic  shudders  are  out  of 
place  in  a  ship's  boat  upon  the  open 
sea. 


(To  be  continued.) 


PORTIERES 


APRIL 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  head, 

Nor  feel  the  sun, 
When  down  these  ivied  walls, 

The  breezes  run? 

When  thrushes  wet  their  feet 

In  the  young  grass, 
And  sing  me  April  madness 

As  I  pass? 

Ah,  when  clouds  fly  so  high 

In  skies  so  blue, 
How  chain  my  heart — my  heart 

That  flies  to  you? 


PORTIERES 


Someone  knocked  at  the  door.  Hastily  we  curled  up  on  the  window- 
seat  and  drew  the  heavy  curtains.  In  a  trivial  way  we  had  performed  an 
historic  act;  and  had  taken  our  place  with  Wolsey,  Richelieu,  and  the 
rest  who  have  made  of  the  curtained  recess  a  tradition  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  intrigue. 

A.  M.  B.,  '18. 
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CLOTHES 


The  Fuller  house  stood  open  to  the 
June  breeze  and  from  above-stairs 
sounded  the  whirr  of  sewing 
machines,  intermingled  with  the 
click  of  shears  and  women's  voices. 
Feminine  callers  were  ushered  up 
to  the  wide  hall  where  Miss  Ellen 
Fuller,  trim  and  cool  in  her  lawn 
sacque,  sat  hemstitching  ruffles  and 
talking  steadily  to  Miss  Zebb,  the 
Bedford  dressmaker,  and  "Cousin" 
Lizzie  who  sewed  for  Millfield. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  regular  trousseau," 
she  was  saying,  "though  most  of 
it's  only  made  over  and  freshened 
up.  I  was  lucky  to  get  you,  Miss 
Zebb,  for  the  taffeta  and  the  poplin, 
and  Lizzie,  here,  to  help  with  the 
making  over.  Such  short  notice 
it  was,  too.  I'm  glad  you  had  that 
Ladies'  Pictorial  and  I  don't  know 
what  I  would  have  done  without 
those  old  silks  of  mother's.  Mother 
was  like  me,  she  loved  to  be  nice.  I 
always  did  want  to  dress  for  some 
place  larger  than  Millfield,  and  now 
I've  got  my  chance. "  She  surveyed 
her  good  height  complacently  in  a 
mirror  as  the  dressmaker  fitted  a 
lining.  "A  little  lower,  don't  you 
think,  Miss  Zebb?"  I'm  not  so 
wrinkled,  goodness  knows  that  at 
forty-seven  I  need  to  cover  up  my 
neck.  In  Boston  we'll  go  to  con- 
certs, and  maybe  the  theatre.  I'm 
so  pleased  that  Laura  asked  me. 


We  were  the  greatest  girl  friends, 
j^ou  know,  and  then  she  married 
that  Van  Lenart,  a  chum  of  Louis', 
and  I  was  kept  so  close  with  poor 
father  that  I  only  visited  her  once — 
the  year  she  was  married.  I  suppose 
she's  lonely  without  her  husband. 
She  has  a  Miss  Sayres  with  her,  a 
companion-secretary  she  calls  her. 
A  pretty  poor  secretary,  I  should 
think,  when  you  can't  read  her 
writing.  Oh,  that  must  be  the 
postman's  cart.  Lizzie,  take  him 
down  this  address  and  tell  him  my 
mail's  to  go  there  till  the  third. 
Doesn't  Marlborough  Street  sound 
nice?  I  think  I'll  get  my  violet 
dress  out  while  you're  here,  Miss 
Zebb,  and  have  new  sleeves  put 
in,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  those 
velvet  pansies  to  cover  up  where 
the  belt's  pieced.  The  Pictorial 
says  flowers  are  being  worn  this 
year." 

"You  wouldn't  wear  it  to  the 
sewing  circle  here,  that  way,  would 
you?"  asked  Lizzie  from  the  door. 

"Nonsense,  Lizzie.  It  don't 
matter  a  bit  about  the  sewing  circle; 
I  can  rip  them  off  when  I  get  back 
from  Boston." 

Lizzie  shook  her  head  ominously 
as  she  withdrew;  returning,  she 
laid  a  mailing  card  on  top  of  the 
sewing  in  Ellen's  lap.  Ellen's  grey 
eyes  widened  as  she  read : 
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"Farden  Rowe  beg  to  state  that 
they  are  sending  a  parcel  to  Miss 
Fuller,  Millfield,  N.  H.,  care  of 
baggage  master,  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Van  Lenart.  In  case  of 
delay  kindly  notify  us." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?  I  wonder  what  Laura's 
sending.  If  it  comes  on  the  noon 
train  it  will  be  there  in  ten  minutes. 
I  think  I'll  step  down  and  see 
myself;  I  have  to  buy  tickets, 
anyway." 

It  was  the  need  of  a  certain 
gate-leg  table  associated  with  the 
tea  parties  of  her  girlhood,  for  the 
Marlborough  Street  morning  room, 
that  had  brought  Mrs.  Van  Lenart 
to  Millfield  the  previous  June. 
Remembering  the  Millfield  critics 
of  her  girlhood  and  being  a  rather 
timid  person  anyway,  she  had  been 
touched  and  pleased  that  the  ladies 
of  the  Sewing  C  ircle  seemed  to  look 
so  kindly  on  her.  Ellen  Fuller 
did  more  than  look  kindly,  she 
offered  unhesitatingly  the  firm 
friendship  of  their  girlhood.  Ellen 
had  a  loyal  memory  and  a  vivid  one, 
and  Boston  and  Newport  were 
quite  forgotten  in  the  affairs  of 
thirty  years  before.  Ellen  was 
missed  in  Marlborough  Street. 
"She  is  very  good  company,"  Mrs. 
Van  Lenart  told  her  companion. 
"She  hasn't  visited  me  for  many 
years.  I  should  like  to  give  her  a 
really  good  time,  perhaps  to  keep 
her  for  the  winter."      Miss  Sayrcs, 


who  had  reason  to  know  the  bound- 
less nature  of  her  patron's  gen- 
erosity, tried  her  hand  at  dissua- 
sion and,  to  her  great  astonishment, 
failed.  She  wrote  resignedly,  sug- 
gesting trains.  This  provincial 
creature  was  evidently  clever  and 
even  charming  in  her  way.  But 
hope  still  remained,  her  clothes 
would  undoubtably  be  atrocious. 
She  gave  a  guilty  start  when  Mrs. 
Van  Lenart  spoke.  "Suppose  you 
stop  at  Farden's  and  order  some- 
thing for  Ellen.  A  simple  street 
dress,  not  too  smart,  and  perhaps  a 
hat.  What  do  you  think?  We 
might  just  send  them  to  Millfield. 
I  think  it  would  be  rather  nice." 
The  secretary  bit  her  lip  and 
frowned.  She  had  conjured  up  an 
agreeable  picture  of  a  larger  Mrs. 
Van  Lenart,  buxom  and  fussy  in 
peach  coloured  silk,  and  a  single 
Farden  gown  would  postpone  vic- 
tory indefinitely.  She  narrowed 
her  eyelids  and  thought. 

"Something  very  plain,"  she 
told  the  head  saleswoman  an  hour 
later,"  and  youthful;  black,  please. 
And  I  want  a  hat — small  and 
rather  difficult.'"  Her  face  lighted 
at  the  saleswoman's  unerring  selec- 
tion. "It  will  make  Cousin  Ellen 
look  like  a  cauliflower,"  she 
reflected. 

Miss  Fuller,  proceeding  up  the 
main  street  with  her  great  grey 
boxes,  was  an  object  of  curiosity. 
Mrs.   Halsted  came  over  at  once, 
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and  Becky  Hall  "just  ran  in  for  a 
cup  of  soda."  In  a  reverent 
silence  Miss  Fuller  cut  the  strings 
and  undid  the  box.  "Dresses," 
she  murmured,  her  hands  trembled 
as  she  parted  the  tissue  paper,  and 
then  she  gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay. 
"Black!"  Black  from  hem  to 
collar,  seamless,  loosely  belted,  the 
gown  dropped  from  her  nerveless 
fingers.  "It  looks  more  like  a 
shroud  than  a  dress,"  said  Becky 
Hall  with  a  shrill  giggle.  Mrs. 
Halsted  sniffed.  "You're  getting 
old,  Ellen,  and  you  may  as  well 
accept  it,"  she  sighed  piously. 
"What  kind  of  a  bonnet  did  your 
cousin  send?" 

Ellen  sat  passively  while  Lizzie 
unpacked  the  hat  and  laid  it  beside 
the  black  frock,  then  she  excused 
herself  and  went  swiftly  away. 

"Well,  don't  that  beat  all?" 
said  Mrs.  Halsted.  "Ellen's  acting 
real  childish." 

"Don't  seem  to  set  much  store 
by  her  city  clothes,  does  she?" 
giggled  Becky  Hall. 

An  hour  later  Miss  Zebb  removed 
the  pins  from  her  mouth  and 
knocked  at  Ellen's  door.  "Did 
I  wake  you,  Miss  Fuller?  I  just 
wanted  to  know  whether  you  wanted 
rose  over  heliotrope  or  heliotrope 
over  rose  for  the  sleeves  of  that 
violet  dress."  Miss  Fuller  opened 
the  door,  the  front  of  her  white 
waist  was  spotted  and  crumpled, 
and  her  eyes  were  still  red. 


"I'm  not  going  to  take  the  violet 
silk,"  she  said,  and  I  shan't  want 
the  green  dress  either.  Tell  Lizzie 
just  to  put  ruches  in  the  black 
grenadine  and  not  to  bother  with 
ruffles.  I'm  an  old  woman,  Miss 
Zebb,  and  I  may  as  well  dress  like 
one.  I'm  not  going  to  make  a 
goose  of  myself  now  just  because 
I  never  had  a  chance  to  show  off 
when  I  was  a  girl.  I  don't  want 
like  I  did  to  go  to  Boston,  but 
Laura  wanted  me  and  I've  got  to 
look  nice  for  her  sake,  only  mind, 
no  frills. 

Mrs.  Van  Lenart,  always  easily 
dissuaded,  confessed  to  some  mis- 
givings as  the  time  of  her  cousin's 
arrival  drew  near,  and  decided  after 
an  almost  sleepless  night  that  Miss 
Sayres  had  better  not  meet  her 
guest  alone.  It  was  in  a  state  of 
mingled  suspense  and  fear  that  she 
waited  at  the  gate  with  the  com- 
panion-secretary at  her  side,  glanc- 
ing rather  doubtfully  at  each  dowdy 
woman  who  passed.  Miss  Sayres 
even  permitted  herself  a  sardonic 
smile  of  anticipation.  But  who  was 
this  tall,  grave  woman  before  whom 
the  crowd  faded  into  insignificant 
neutrality?  Laura  looked  and  felt 
a  stab  of  genuine  admiration. 
"Ellen,"  she  cried,  "how  young 
you  look!"  And  Miss  Fuller,  her 
eyes  still  somber  with  the  memory 
of  her  renunciation,  felt  herself 
tenderly  kissed. 

Miss  Sayres  smiled  rather  grimly 


DEATH  1 1 


as   she   saw   her   security   slipping     had   taught   her   to   jeer   even   at 

from  her.     She  knew  when  she  was     herself. 

worsted  and  her  homeless  existence  R.  G.  R.,  '18. 


DEATH 

Light  as  the  little  rain, 

She  came  on  silent  feet; 
Her  eyes  were  strange  and  grave, 

Her  touch  was  swift  and  sweet. 

And  on  his  closing  lids 

A  timeless  dream  she  laid, 
And  of  his  pain-drawn  lips 

A  wondering  smile  she  made. 

Olga  Marx. 
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THE  FLIRT 


Clarence  Wallace  was  walking 
up  the  street.  He  was  walking 
faster  than  was  his  custom  and  his 
face  was  quite  pink  from  the  exer- 
tion. He  was  usually  rather  pale, 
since  standing  behind  the  counter 
of  a  village  drugstore  is  not  condu- 
cive to  tan.  He  used  to  look  at 
himself  in  the  large  mirror  behind 
the  soda  fountain  and  fancy  that  he 
looked  rather  like  Aranius  or  Athos. 
Then  he  would  stroke  the  golden 
down  on  his  upper  lip  and  smile 
contentedly.  Just  now  he  was  not 
smiling.  He  was  frowning,  and 
the  harder  he  frowned,  the  faster 
he  walked.  He  would  have  strode 
unthinkingly  into  the  open  country, 
had  not  a  musical  voice  hailed  him 
at  the  last  house  inside  the  village 
limits. 

"Good  evening,  Clarence,"  said 
the  voice.     "What's  after  you?" 

Clarence  turned  and  took  off  his 
hat.  Eme  Bascom,  the  village 
belle,  was  standing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  white  picket  fence.  There 
was  a  twinkle  in  her  black  eyes  and 
a  smile  on  her  pretty  lips,  which 
Clarence,  worried  though  he  was, 
could  not  resist.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  resist  Eme  since  he  had 
first  seen  her  enter  the  drugstore 
with  a  couple  of  village  swains, 
with  whom  she  had  laughed  and 
flirted.      She    had    on    the    same 


yellow  dress  she  had  worn  that  day, 
he  noticed. 

"I  was  just  coming  to  see  you, 
Eme,"  he  said,  fanning  himself  with 
his  straw  hat.  The  tight  band  had 
made  a  broad  mark  across  his 
forehead  which  added  to  his  har- 
assed look. 

"  Well,  you  don't  look  very  happy 
about  it,"  said  Eme. 

"Oh,  Eme,  you  don't  mean  that. 
You  know  you  don't.   Do  you?" 

"Won't  you  come  in,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace? Shall  I  call  mother?"  She 
turned  to  go. 

"Oh,  Eme,  don't  go.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  specially.  Eme,  I — I'm 
drafted!"  He  gulped  and  looked 
hastily  over  his  shoulder. 

"You're  what?" 

"Yes,  I  am.  I  got  the  first 
number  of  anyone  in  the  village. 
Isn't  it  awful?' 

"You  poor  dear,"  said  Erne; 
"sit  here  in  this  side  of  the  swing 
chair  and  I'll  sit  in  the  other  and 
you  can  tell  me  about  it. " 

"Well,  I've  been  trying  to  get 
exemption,  and  I'm  physically  fit, 
only  a  little  out  of  training,  he  said. 
He  said  it  would  do  me  good.  I 
declare  I  don't  know  what  this 
country's  coming  to. " 

"It's  the  politicians  who  want 
the  war,  anyway,"  replied  Effie 
with   sympathy.      "It's   a   shame. 
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What  good  do  they  think  it  will  do 
you  and  me?  We  don't  know 
anything  about  it." 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Clarence, 
miserably.  "I've  never  done  any- 
thing, have  I?  I  hate  the  sea  and 
I  never  did  like  guns.  It's  my 
temperament,  I  guess." 

"You'll  think  of  me  once  in  a 
while,  when  you're  over  there, 
Clarence?" 

"Effie,  don't  talk  like  that.  You 
know  how  many  times  I've  said 
I  loved  you.  Why,  only  the  other 
day  at  the  picnic — You  just  flirt 
with  me!" 

"How  dare  you?  I  said  I  was 
too  young  to  know."  Effie  looked 
as  though  she  might  cry. 

"Do  you  know  yet,  Effie?  Say 
you'll  marry  me,  dear,  and  I'll  get 
exemption  on  account  of  my  young 
wife,  and  father'll  give  us  half  of 
the  best  tenement,  I  know.  Will 
you?"  His  tone  was  ardent.  At 
the  thought  of  exemption  he  became 
radiant.  Effie  stole  a  glance  at  him 
and  the  look  in  his  eyes  thrilled  her. 
Maybe  she  did  like  him,  after  all. 
Still,  she  must  not  hurry. 

"Come  tonight  and  I  will  tell 
you  your  answer,  Clarence,"  said 
Effie  with  dignity. 

"Will  it  be  yes?"  said  Clarence, 
eagerly. 

"I  think  so,"  and  Effie  jumped 
out  of  the  swing  chair  and  ran  into 
the  house. 

Clarence  rescued  his  straw  hat, 


which  this  sudden  jerk  had  sent 
out  of  his  lap,  and  brushed  off  the 
dirt.  He  felt  very  happy.  He 
would  not  have  to  go  to  war.  He 
need  not  die  yet.  He  could  serve 
sodas  all  day,  and  at  night  there 
would  be  Effie  to  go  home  to,  the 
belle  of  the  countryside,  whom  he 
alone  could  win.  Some  gossips 
had  said  that  Effie  really  loved 
Antwine,  the  French  peddler.  Any 
girl  might  be  taken  with  his  roman- 
tic looks,  but  compared  to  a  drug- 
store clerk,  what  was  a  French 
peddler  of  rags?  Anyway,  Effie 
was  such  a  coquette.  And  he 
needn't  go  to  war.  So  Clarence's 
thoughts  ran  on,  until  the  ringing 
of  the  Bascom's  supper  bell  warned 
him  home. 

Effie's  mother,  Mrs.  Bascom,  was 
fond  of  material  things  and  was 
consequently  corpulent  and  com- 
fortable. Still,  there  was  a  resem- 
blance between  mother  and 
daughter.  When  Mrs.  Bascom  was 
young,  she  was  probably  buxom  and 
pretty  as  Effie.  Mrs.  Bascom  sat 
at  the  table  and  watched  her 
daughter  admiringly  as  Effie  dished 
up  supper. 

"I  saw  you  talking  to  one  of  your 
young  men  a  while  ago, "  said  Mrs. 
Bascom  with  satisfaction,  pushing 
back  the  pink  mosquito  netting 
which  covered  the  table  between 
meals.  "Was  it  that  nice  Mr. 
Wallace?" 
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"Uh,  huh,"  said  Effie.  "Do 
you  like  him?" 

"He's  real  stylish,"  said  Mrs. 
Bascom,  "and  they  do  say  his 
family's  well  off.     Why?" 

"Oh,  I  dimno.  I — he — might  be 
a  son-in-law,  that's  all. " 

"Effie!" 

"  I  haven't  said  yes.  He's  coming 
tonight.  He  would  have  an 
answer, "  said  Effie,  with  a  simper. 

"Do  tell!  Here,  sit  down  and 
eat.  I  think  he's  real  nice.  I  must 
say,  Effie,  that  you've  flirted  around 
so  long,  I  wondered  if  you  ever 
would  settle  down.  I  said  to  Miss 
Shepherd  the  other  day  I  was  real 
worried  about  that  Canuck  peddler 
of  an  Ant  wine.  She  said  she 
guessed  you  was  just  flirting  around 
with  him,  but  I  said,  'girls  will  be 
girls,  Miss  Shepherd,  and  besides 
no  girl  can  keep  her  balance  when 
a  handsome  young  man  follows 
around  all  the  time, telling  her  how 
wonderful  she  is.'  But  I'd  hate 
for  you  to  marry  a  Frenchman. 
They're  all  lazy,  if  they  are  hand- 
some. " 

"Well,  I  ain't  goin'  to!"  snapped 
Effie.  "Clarence  has  been  drafted, 
but  he  says  he  probably  won't 
have  to  go  if  he  marries." 

"There,  that's  what  I  call  real 
noble.  You're  saving  that  nice 
young  man's  life,  that's  what; 
and  you'll  be  no  loser  thereby." 
Mrs.  Bascom  took  a  large  piece  of  hot 
gingerbread  and  began  to  butter  it. 


"There's  somebody  knocking, Ma. 
Do  you  spose  it's  Clarence  so  soon?" 

"You  go  and  see,  Effie.  I'll  do 
up  the  dishes  tonight.  You  look 
real  nice."  Mrs.  Bascom's  gaze 
followed  her  daughter  with  pride 
as  Effie  went  to  the  side  door.  A 
man  in  uniform  stood  on  the  porch 
with  his  back  toward  her.  At  the 
sound  of  her  step  he  turned. 

"Hello,  Effie." 

"Why — why,  Antwine!' 

"Ah,  Effie,  come  out  an'  behol' 
your  ol'  Men',  Antwine  St.  Jean, 
who  peddle  in  a  green  cart  and 
shout  'Ra-ags,  ol'  bottle,'  all  sum- 
mer long.  Now  Ah  have  enlist  an' 
ah  lick  those  dam  German." 

"Antwine!"  said  Effie,  "Antwine 
— here — come  out  in  the  orchard 
and  tell  me  about  it. "  She  led  the 
way  into  the  half  dark  orchard  at 
the  side  of  the  house. 

"Well,  Ah  drive  my  cart  along 
an'  Ah  come  to  village  over  there, 
an'  Ah  was  yellin'  'Ra-ags'  an' 
there  was  man  on  box  yellin'  to 
big  crowd  an'  Ah  stop'  to  hear. 
An'  he  yell,  'Look  at  big  loafer  over 
there  on  cart.  Big  man,  strong 
man,  but  no  good.  Lazy  Canuck — 
yellow.  Are  you  all  want  to  be 
took  for  lazy  yellow  Canucks  whom 
nobody  expects  to  fight?'  Ah 
jump  up  on  my  seat  and  Ah  yell, 
'You  wan'  fight — come  over  here. 
Ah  lick  anyone  in  this  crowd — 
me.'  An'  he  sez,  'If  you  wan' 
fight  so  bad,   come  here.'  An'   he 
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takes  me  in  tent  and  fix  me  up  an' 
in  a  day  or  two  Ah  voyage  long 
way  an'  fight  for  la  liberte,  an' 
what  would  Ah  say  to  my  chil'ren 
if  Ah  didn't?  That's  what  he 
ask  me." 

"You'll  think  of  me  won't  you, 
An  twine?" 

"Yes,  Effie,  Ah  not  have  much 
tarn  to  think  of  womens,  but  Ah 
think  of  all  of  you  sometam. " 
He  looked  proudly  at  his  uniform — 
"Plenty  girls  think  of  me,  though." 

Effie  had  a  hopeless  feeling. 
Antwine  had  always  been  her  faith- 
ful slave,  since,  as  a  little  boy,  he 
had  stared  at  her  from  the  high 
seat  of  his  father's  cart,  while  she 
watched  his  father  and  her  mother 
bicker  over  the  price  of  rags. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  she  had  liked 
him  better  than  the  others  that  she 
had  always  been  rather  cruel  to 
him.     She  wished  she  hadn't. 

"You  are  a  very  brave  man, 
Antwine,"  she  said  in  an  admiring 
tone.  She  was  looking  at  his  hand- 
some, lazy  face. 

"Ah,"  said  Antwine,  "mon  gran' 
pere  was  a  voyageur  an'  Ah  too 
shall  voyage.  Ah  mus'  go.  Ah 
onlee  stop  to  say  good-bye." 

"But  you'll — I'll  see  you  again, 
Antwine." 

"No,  Ah  pretty  busy.  Have  to 
leave  soon." 

"But  Antwine,  you  said — this 
spring  you  said  you " 

"Ah  was  chil'  then.     Ah  am  man 


now/  Beside,  Ah  would  not 
marry  you  jus'  to  leave  you. 
It  would  not  be  nice  for  you. 
Anyway,  you  jus'  coquetta  with 
me.  Everyone  say  you  a  gran' 
coquette  an'  Ah  make  you  my 
compliments.  It  used  to  hurt 
when  Ah  was  boy.  Ha,  ha,  now 
Ah  am  man;  I  fight,  everything's 
fine. "  He  smiled  as  if  to  encourage 
his  light  tone,  but  his  ej^es  still 
retained  the  hurt  of  the  boy  he 
talked  of  so  disdainfully.  Effie 
looked  down. 

"But  you  wouldn't  have  to  go, 
not  if  you  got  married." 

"Ah  wan'  to  go — Ah  got  to  lick 
those  German.  An'  Ah  will  not 
have  people  say  a  Frenchman  is 
yellow.  I  fight  for  la  liberty.  I 
have  to  go.  Weel,  good-bye,  Effie; 
think  of  me  sometam." 

He  was  out  of  the  gate  before  she 
could  say  a  word.  She  stood 
watching  him  go  down  the  street. 
There  was  a  lump  at  her  throat, 
but  there  was  evidently  none  at  his, 
for  as  he  turned  the  corner,  she 
heard  him  singing  the  old  song  of 
the  voyageurs! 

"Roul6  mon  boule  roulant 
Roule"  mon  boule. " 

"How  very  handsome  he  is," 
thought  Effie,  and  how  brave  and 
how  patient  with  me."  She 
thought  of  the  way  he  had  looked 
on  his  cart  with  a  black  shirt  and  a 
red    neckerchief    knotted    at    his 
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throat,  how  he  had  gazed  at  her 
when  he  played  the  concertina  that 
time  at " 

"Effie,  where  are  you?"  came  her 
mother's  voice.  "Here's  Clarence 
been  waiting  for  you  fifteen  minutes. 
He's  in  the  swing  chair. " 

Effie  started  and  then  went 
slowly  round  the  house  to  the  swing 
chair. 

"Hello,  Effie,"  said  Clarence, 
without  getting  up.  "My,  you're 
a  sly  one.  I've  been  on  tacks 
waiting  for  you.  Here,  see  what 
I  brought." 

He  pushed  one  of  the  drugstore's 
best  boxes  of  candy  toward  her. 
"Come,  sit  down — like  we  were  this 
afternoon.  I  want  to  make  plans." 
He  tried  to  catch  her  hand. 

"Clarence,"  said  Effie,  "what 
are  they  fighting  for?" 

"What  are  they  fighting  for? 
My  heavens,  how  do  I  know? 
Because  the  big  ones  tell  them  to, 
I  guess.  Anyway,  I  won't  be 
fighting."  He  shuddered  at  the 
very  thought  of  fighting.  "We'll 
be  snug,  all  right." 

"Clarence,"  said  Effie,  "I  may 
as  well  tell  you  now  that  I've 
decided  not  to  marry  you.  I'm 
not  going  to  marry  a  man  who's 
afraid  to  fight." 

"But,  Effie,"  said  Clarence  in 
alarm,  "I  ain't  afraid  to  fight. 
You  want  to  sacrifice  me  by  sendin' 
me  to  a  useless  fight,  that  ain't 
helpin'  nobody  but  politicians,   as 


you  said  this  afternoon!  Don't 
throw  me  over,  Effie — you'll  always 
be  an  old  maid  if  you're  such  a 
fiirt." 

"I  don't  care  if  I  am  a  flirt!  I 
want  to  be  an  old  maid!  I  hate 
you,  Clarence  Wallace,  and  I 
wouldn't  think  of  marrying  you, 
so  you  may  as  well  go  home!" 

"Effie — dearest — I  don't  under- 
stand. " 

"Maybe  you  can  get  Marilla  to 
marry  you.  She'll  take  anything; 
or  prob'ly  you  can  get  flatfoot, 
since  you're  so  scared  to  fight." 

Clarence  stood  up  in  desperation. 
"I  told  you  I  ain't  scared  to  fight." 

"Well,  why  don't  you,  then?" 

"  Hang  it,  I  explained  to  you " 

Effie  became  frigid.  "Good- 
night, Mr.  Wallace."  She  got  up 
and  walked  slowly  to  the  house. 
Clarence  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
her.  He  felt  as  though  everything 
were  tumbling  about  his  ears.  He 
could  almost  imagine  he  was  in  the 
trenches  and  the  box  of  candy  in 
his  hand  was  a  bomb.  He  dropped 
it,  scattering  the  creams  on  the 
grass.  He  didn't  pick  them  up,  but 
went  out  and  turned  mechanically 
toward  Manila's. 

"Well,  Effie,"  said  Mrs.  Bascom, 
as  Effie  came  in,  "you  got  things 
fixed  terrible  quick." 

"I  ain't  going  to  marry  Clarence 
Wallace,  Ma.  He's  a  coward  and 
he  won't  fight.     Don't  talk  to  me." 

"Not    marry,    Effie?    why,    you 
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said — .  Just  'cause  he  won't  fight. 
It  ain't  our  war." 

"It  is,  too.  It's  a  war  for  liberty, 
isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  Effie,  I  wish  you'd  settle 
down  and  not  be  such  a  flirt." 

Effie  didn't  seem  to  hear.  "I'm 
going  down  to  the  postoffice  and 
get  cooled  off.     I'll  be  back  soon." 

She  left  Mrs.  Bascom  helplessly 
staring  after  her  as  she  walked  down 
the  street.  When  she  came  near 
the  village  store,  in  one  corner  of 


which  was  the  postoffice,  she  heard, 
as  she  had  expected,  the  sound  of  a 
concertina,  accompany  ing  the  old 
song  of  the  voyageurs: 

"Route  mon  boule  roulant 
Route  mon  boule." 

Effie  quickened  her  steps  and  as 
she  entered  the  postoffice  she 
smiled  and  kept  her  eyes  demurely 
on  the  ground.  She  was  thinking, 
"What  can  I  buy  that's  so  heavy 
I'll  need  help  carrying  it  home?" 


A  MADONNA 


The  slide  is  copied  from  a  photograph — 

That,  from  a  caste — preserving,  at  third  hand, 

Smooth  cheeks,  a  noble  brow,  wide  eyes,  a  coif, 

Curled  ringlets  and  the  crimped  archaic  smile 

That  may  mean  much — or  nothing.     That  may  be, 

In  the  original,  in  Italy, 

The  seven  joys  and  sorrows.     Or  again, 

Merely  complacent — merely  bring  the  mind, 

The  conscious  sitter  for  a  photograph; 

The  studio,  the  skylight  and  the  screens, 

The  camera  draped  in  black  whence  comes  a  voice 

Flat,  nasal,  friendly,  or  just  impudent, 

"That's  it — the  head  a  little  more  this  way, 

The  eyes  turned  down;  you  have  a  pensive  look, 

And  should  be  taken  so — just  watch  my  hand — 

Easy — look  natural — there,  hold  that — smile!" 
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THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  FESTIVAL 


Ellen  Vane  drew  the  church  door 
to  quietly,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  service.  She  was  hurrying  home 
before  it  began,  to  trim  the  tree  and 
give  the  last  directions  for  the 
Sunday-school  supper.  Down  the 
aisle,  past  the  empty  seats,  the 
Sunday-school  sat  in  the  front  pew. 
She  could  see  the  unwontedly 
smooth  heads  of  the  boys,  and  the 
flamboyant  hair-ribbons  of  the  little 
girls. 

To  the  voices  of  the  choir  the 
children's  voices  added  an  uncer- 
tain treble.  She  closed  the  door, 
her  consciousness  of  the  music  oddly 
mingled  with  the  reflection  that  a 
new  carpet  would  soon  be  needed 
for  the  aisle.  The  old  red  one  was 
fading  yellow  and  leaving  the  pat- 
tern too  marked. 

With  the  reflection  came  another : 
"What  would  her  father  have  done 
without  her  help  in  the  parish  all 
these  years?"  The  thought  was  so 
habitual  as  to  occasion  no  reflection, 
but  today  it  occurred  to  her  with  a 
certain  melancholy  pleasure  and 
pride. 

The  children's  voices  and  the 
voices  of  the  choir  were  lost  in  the 
deeper  pitch  of  the  organ.  The 
words  fell  on  her  ear  with  a  certain 
harmony,  but  long  familiarity  had 
rendered  them  almost  meaningless. 
If  they  retained  any  significance, 


it  was  a  certain  impression  of  vast 
monotony  She  turned  out  the 
gate  and  went  along  by  past  a 
fountain,  where  a  winged  boy, 
standing  in  a  dingy  basin,  smiled 
vacantly  as  he  held  aloft  an  empty 
bowl.  From  the  church  came  a 
strain  of  music,  caught  by  the  wind. 
Mentally  she  completed  the  stanza, 
in  the  clipped,  sing-song  rendering 
of  the  choir. 

"Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night, 
What  its  signs  of  promise  are." 

All  hymns,  she  reflected — even 
Christmas  hymns — had  more  or  less 
the  same  intonation — on  the  whole 
a  prevailing  undercurrent  of  melan- 
choly. There  was  in  her  a  latent, 
repressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
bleak  little  church  and  the  florid 
soprano  in  the  pink  hat.  She  was 
not  sorry  to  have  missed  her  father's 
gentle,  wandering  sermon,  which 
would,  she  knew,  touch  on  the  duty 
of  little  children  and  the  "guardian- 
ship of  angelic  societies."  The 
phrase  never  convinced  her  as 
"guardian  angel"  would  have  done. 

There  was  no  sunset;  dusk  was 
imperceptibly  covering  the  town. 
All  day,  thin  grey  clouds,  had 
drifted  over  the  sky  and  massed 
themselves  in  the  west.  It  was 
growing  colder,  with  a  still,  quiet, 
presage  of  snow. 
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"Traveler,  o'er  yon  mountain 
height,"  she  hummed  under  her 
breath.  The  repetition  of  the 
words  focussed  her  thoughts  and 
prevented  them  from  straying 
to  the  topic  which,  all  day, 
even  while  she  was  getting  out 
Christmas  tree  decorations  and 
looping  up  greens,  had  been  at  the 
back  of  her  mind.  It  was  a  para- 
graph in  the  Milford  Clarion  that 
morning  announcing  the  engage- 
ment of  "one  of  Milford 's  most 
prominent  citizens,"  Osbourne  Tay- 
lor. She  had  felt  no  particular 
emotion  in  reading  the  column,  as 
she  sorted  her  father's  mail  and 
waited  for  the  precise  moment  to 
turn  off  the  alcohol  lamp  under  the 
percolator.  The  reporter  had  been 
at  once  effusive  and  patronizing, 
intimating  that  Osbourne  Taylor 
owed  to  his  birth  and  parentage  in 
East  Milford  his  success  in  New 
York.  She  looked  at  the  picture 
of  his  financed  with  impersonal 
interest,  noting  the  soft  contour  of 
the  face,  the  feather  fan  and  string 
of  pearls.  These  were  the  rightful 
attributes  of  Osbourne's  success  in 
life.  She  must  be  much  younger 
than  he.  Osbourne's  picture  was 
less  satisfactory.  It  had  the  min- 
gled familiarity  and  strangeness  of 
a  face  well-known  thirteen  years 
ago.  He  had  certainly  changed — 
perhaps  only  because  he  was  bald 
on  the  temples.  A  certain  expres- 
sion   accorded    with    a    phrase   the 


newspaper  used,  "captain  of  indus- 
try." On  the  whole  it  was  dis- 
quieting. She  would  have  preferred 
to  retain  her  memory  of  him — 
which  was  perhaps  equally  far  from 
the  original.  She  had  not  seen  him 
since  she  was  seventeen.  In  a  life 
which,  while  active,  left  time  for 
reflection,  she  had  thought  of  him 
perhaps  not  so  often  as  once  a  day. 
Sunday  afternoons  when  there  was 
no  service,  and  when  her  father,  in 
leisurely  seclusion  behind  his  study 
door,  was  preparing  his  sermon  for 
the  next  week,  evenings  when  her 
fancy-work  failed  to  engross  her, 
the  thought  of  him  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful refuge  from  monotony.  She 
had  found  herself  thinking  of  moon- 
light walks  with  him  during  her  last 
year  at  school.  The  Academy — it 
was  his  Senior  Year — was  not  far 
distant.  She  could  hear  the  soft, 
alarming  sound  of  the  gravel  be- 
neath their  feet.  The  orange-trees 
in  pots,  bordering  the  path,  had  been 
redolent  of  the  sweetness  of  for- 
bidden fruit.  They  had  never  said 
good-bye.  At  the  end  of  the  term 
she  had  been  summoned  home  by 
telegram  on  account  of  her  mother's 
last  illness.  Her  graduation  dress 
had  never  been  worn  and  her 
diploma  had  been  sent  to  her  by 
mail.  His  people  moving  away,  he 
had  not  come  back  to  East  Milford. 
They  had  not  exchanged  many 
letters.  She  found  it  impossible  to 
write  of  the  round  of  religious  and 
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social  gatherings  that  made  up 
her  life,  and  neither  was  apt  at 
imparting  the  sense  of  an  un- 
familiar milieu.  Their  corres- 
pondence languished  because  their 
lives  touched  at  too  few  points. 
For  the  last  few  years  she  had  heard 
of  him  chiefly  through  the  columns 
of  the  Milford  Clarion,  of  which 
today's  marked  the  end  of  this  last 
stage  of  her  friendship. 

The  evening  grew  colder.  She 
shivered  and  clasped  her  hands  more 
tightly  inside  her  small  fiat  muff. 
As  she  turned  up  the  path  and 
fumbled  for  the  latchkey  inside  her 
brown  bag,  a  few  siiowflakes  fell, 
grey,  against  the  grey  sky.  In  the 
shrub  beside  the  porch  some  sparrows 
quarrelled  busily  over  crumbs.  The 
parlour  clock  struck,  its  discordant 
chime  informing  her  that  Mary  had, 
in  dusting,  left  the  key  on  top  of  the 
glass  case.  Standing  in  front  of  the 
mirror  in  the  hall,  she  took  off  her 
wraps  and  mechanically  adjusted  the 
sidecombs  in  her  soft  brown  hair. 
Her  pleasant,  colorless,  quiet  face 
looked  back  at  her  from  the  glass. 
No  one,  she  reflected,  would  have 
guessed  that  since  that  morning  the 
foundations  of  her  world  had  imper- 
ceptibly shifted.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  her  life  had  been  a  tapestry 
from  which  a  golden  thread  had  been 
drawn  out,  leaving  the  pattern  in 
faded  pastelle  shades.  In  the  hall 
there  was  a  modest  pile  of  packages 
tied    with   red    and    green    ribbon. 


She  fingered  them  listlessly — one 
from  Aunt  Sarah,  one  from  the 
Robinson  sisters  (they  always 
knitted  shawls),  one  from  Mrs. 
Page.  She  decided  to  wait  until 
tomorrow  to  make  the  effort  of 
gratitude  that  opening  them  would 
imply.  Sewing  aprons,  embroidered 
collars  and  woolen  bed-slippers  were 
for  her,  familiar  commonplaces  to 
which  she  devoted  the  time  on 
Christmas  morning  after  breakfast 
and  before  church. 

She  slid  the  key  of  the  parlour 
clock  underneath  the  case  where  it 
belonged.  That  accomplished,  she 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
turning  the  ring  on  her  finger.  It 
was  a  large  turquoise  and  had  been 
a  present  on  her  eighteenth  birth- 
day. Now,  although  she  cleaned  it 
every  month,  it  had  turned  green 
with  age.  All  about  her  in  the  room 
were  small  ornaments  and  knick- 
knacks — mostly  reminders  of  her 
childhood — which  had  never  before 
failed  to  give  her  a  sense  of  comfort 
and  well-being.  There  was  a  very 
large  engraving  of  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  in  a  broad  white  frame; 
long  lace  curtains,  tied  back  with 
wide  rose  satin  bows;  an  embroid- 
ered cover  on  the  piano  on  which 
stood  a  tall  pink  vase  with  gold 
dragons,  and — a  relic  of  her  school- 
days—a metronome.  The  most 
imposing  article  of  furniture  was  a 
carved  ebony  cabinet  with  glass 
doors.     Its  shelves  were  lined  with 
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red  velvet,  and  on  them  stood  the 
Chinese  vases  and  rare  shells,  the 
coloured  glasses,  and  painted  fans 
that  were  her  standard  of  the 
beautiful  and  curious.  On  the 
table  lay  her  embroidery  rings  and 
her  work — an  elaborate  edging  for  a 
petticoat.  The  thought  of  taking 
it  up  again  was  all  at  once  distaste- 
ful. There  were  also  her  father's 
chessmen,  and  she  began  to  put 
them  back  in  the  box.  The  black 
knight  was  the  last,  and  she  laid 
him  in  gently  and  shut  the  lid. 
There  had  always  been  a  flavour  of 
adventure  about  the  black  knight, 
irrelevant  to  his  position  in  the 
game.  She  was  always  sorry  to 
have  him  taken. 

Suddenly  the  music  box  in  the 
corner  whirred  and  broke  into 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.  Its  catch  was 
weak,  and  it  should  never  have  been 
left  wound  up.  She  turned  it  off 
listlessly,  without  the  pleasure  of 
the  faint,  shocked  feeling  that  the 
melody  usually  gave. 

It  was  when  she  saw  the  mistletoe, 
hung  to  the  chandelier  for  the 
children's  party,  that  she  dropped 
into  a  chair  and  shook  with  nervous 
sobbing.  For  several  minutes  she 
sat  so,  fumbling  ineffectually  for  her 
handkerchief. 

A  spicy,  unaccustomed  odour  of 
evergreen  recalled  her  to  herself. 
The  tree!  It  was  already  put  up  in 
the  next  room.  She  would  have 
barely  time  to  trim  it  before  the 


children  came.  Starting  up,  she 
made  the  familiar  gesture  of  running 
her  side  combs  through  her  hair. 
Holding  aside  the  plush  portiere, 
she  looked  at  the  tree,  which  had 
been  set  up  on  the  center  table,  and 
at  the  neatly  piled  boxes  of  decora- 
tions. Well,  it  had  to  be  done.  A 
slow,  creaking  step  in  the  hall,  and 
a  voice,  interrupted  her.  "Was  it 
the  doilies  you  wanted  me  to  use 
tonight,  Miss  Ellen,  or  will  the 
children  be  making  marks  on  the 
bare  table?"  She  knew  what 
prompted  the  suggestion.  There 
were  still  on  the  table,  despite  pains- 
taking use  of  furniture  polish,  the 
marks  where  an  impatient  Patterson 
child  had  pounded  with  his  spoon. 
None  the  less,  she  shrank  from 
giving  a  party  without  the  air 
imparted  by  lace  napkins  and  bare 
polished  boards.  "The  bare  table," 
she  answered;  "I  think  it  will  be 
safe,  if  we  don't  put  the  ice  cream 
spoons  around  until  the  ice  cream 
is  served. " 

"And  the  cake-plates,  Miss 
Ellen?" 

"I  put  them  on  the  lower  shelf, 
with  the  every-day  ones.  Tell  me 
when  you  are  ready  and  I'll  come 
and  look  at  the  table." 

As  the  swing  door  into  the  kitchen 
creaked  behind  the  maid,  she  opened 
the  first  box  of  decorations.  It 
held  long  tinsel  chains,  soft  and 
scratchy  to  the  fingers,  which  spar- 
kled   even    in    the    dull    afternoon 
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light.  Next  came  large  tarnished 
red  balls  which  bobbed  up  and  down 
where  she  hung  them  and  reflected 
the  windows  in  little  shifting 
squares.  Next  a  peacock  which  she 
hung  where  its  tail  drooped  from  a 
projecting  twig. 

Gradually  the  work  absorbed  her. 
The  next  box  held  a  white  cotton 
Santa  Claus  with  a  Christmas  tree 
in  a  pot,  and  a  blue  cotton  boy  clad 
in  tissue  paper,  brandishing  a  snow 
ball  and  sitting  bolt  upright  on  a 
paper  sled.  Next  came  what  had 
always  been  to  her  less  toys  for  the 
Christmas  tree  than  objets  d'art — 
tiny  wide-antlered  reindeer,  of 
amber-coloured  glass.  They  seemed 
to  embody  the  encouraged  concep- 
tion of  Santa  Claus — "a  miniature 
sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer." 
For  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  her 
thoughts  did  not  go  beyond  the 
content  of  the  moment — parakeets 
on  yellow  perches,  a  red  white  and 
blue  balloon,  icicles  and  roses  and 
frosted  crystal  fruits,  comets  with 
spun  glass  auras,  a  golden  galleon 
with  leaning  sails.  Over  a  tawdry 
Star  of  Bethlehem  she  paused,  and, 
orienting  it  by  a  neighbour's 
weather-vane,  hung  it  to  point 
toward  the  east.  It  touched  in  her 
the  Christmas  feeling  that  "Watch- 
man, tell  us  of  the  night"  had  failed 
to  arouse.  She  hung  below  it  the 
picture  of  a  child  angel  with  seraphic, 
insipid  face. 

She  remembered  with  a  start  that 


her  life  had  lost  its  saving  gleam  of 
romance.  .  .  Romance?  .  .  .  Had 
it  been  so  much  more  than  a  pas- 
time? . . .  There  stole  over  her  mind  a 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  gold 
thread.  She  might  have  mistaken 
its  glitter — and,  after  all,  she  had 
still  found  pleasure  in  the  tinsel  of  a 
Christmas  tree. 

She  put  on  the  candles,  coloured 
pink  and  blue  and  red  and  orange 
and  green.  The  parlour  clock 
struck,  its  chime  deliberate  and  full 
toned.  Two  hours  since  she  had 
come  in!  The  children  might  come 
at  any  moment.  Swiftly  she 
divested  herself  of  her  apron,  and 
went  upstairs  to  wash  her  hands, 
returning  to  find  the  Christmas  tree 
curiously  beautiful  and  festive, 
sparkling  with  a  thousand  points  of 
light.  She  turned  on  the  gas  log  and 
watched  it  become  a  wavering  pyra- 
mid of  violet  flame.  "I  hear  them 
coming,  Miss  Ellen!"  came  Mary's 
voice  from  the  kitchen.  With  the 
long  wax  taper  used  to  light  the 
chandelier  she  touched  each  candle 
and  watched  them  flare,  dwindle, 
and  gathering  themselves  together, 
burn  steadily  with  a  pointed  yellow 
flame.  Then  she  stood  at  the 
window  to  watch  them  come. 

It  had  been  snowing  hard  since 
she  came  in  and  now  the  clouds  had 
thinned,  and  the  flakes  fell  through 
soft  moon-light.  The  snowy  street 
with  its  lighted  windows,  the  sharp- 
pitched  roofs  covered  with  white, 
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the  weather-vane,  and  at  the  corner 
the  pointed  steeple  of  the  little 
church,  gave  an  air  of  pious  fes- 
tivity. Down  the  street  came  the 
Sunday-school,  singing,  their  voices 
muffled  and  softened  in  the  damp  air. 


"0  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 
How  still  we  see  thee  lie!" 

"Mary,"  she  called  softly,  "come 
here  and  watch  them!' 

M.  S.  R.,  18. 


A  flame, 

You  willed  to  lighten 

Up  the  world,  and  now 

Before  the  hearth  a  woman  warms 

Her  hands. 


Olga  Marx. 
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All  day 
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I  was  thinking  of  something  else! 
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are  too  good  to  miss. 
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EDITORIALS 

Scores  of  offices  and  only  one  candidate  fit  for  any  of  them — 
that  is  the  way  students  feel  when  they  realize  that  the  one  perfect 
girl,  who  although  perfect  is  only  human,  can  do  no  more  than  a 
limited  amount  of  work  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  if  a  little  of  the 
energy  spent  in  discussing  the  impossibility  of  other  candidates 
were  turned  to  something  constructive;  if,  for  instance,  it  were 
used  in  training  for  track  or  working  in  the  Community  Center  or 
designing  posters,  it  is  just  possible  (we  don't  want  to  raise  false 
hopes,  but  the  thing  might  happen)  that  more  available  nominees 
might  appear.  Our  tendency  is  to  let  the  person  who  is  able  to  do 
the  work  take  entire  charge  of  it,  while  we  sit  back  and  look  on. 
If  we  were  a  little  more  strenuous,  we  might  discover  hidden 
talents  in  ourselves  or  at  least  enough  talent  to  release  other  people 
for  positions  that  demand  our  very  best. 


Editorials  are  worse  than  themes — worse  to  both  reader  and 
writer,  for  themes  have  at  least  one  advantage — no  one  expects 
them  to  be  timely.    Now  if  by  any  chance  an  editorial  in  Tip  was 
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a  propos  when  it  was  written,  the  incident  which  it  discussed  is 
generally  forgotten  by  the  time  the  magazine  returns  from  press. 
Editors  are  under  other  disadvantages.  They  cannot  write  about 
the  seventeenth  century  or  Chinese  lyrics  or  the  molecular  compo- 
sition of  hydrogen  compounds.  The  theme  writer  can  treat  any  of 
these  for  nobody  ever  expects  a  theme  to  be  interesting.  Then  the 
editor  can  never  express  personal  feelings  on  the  faculty  or  the  girl 
next  door  who  has  not  yet  learned  the  meaning  of  quiet  hours, 
because  such  sentiments  would  be  considered  petty  and  unworthy 
of  an  editor.  It  seems  that  nothing  but  a  few  general  subjects  like 
"Athletics,"  "Weather,"  "Self-government,"  are  available  for  an 
editor  free  from  that  curse  of  civilization — ideas.  This  editorial, 
disdaining  such  trite  subjects,  but  unable  to  find  others,  must  close. 


It  is  fortunate  that  whatever  may  be  its  claim  to  glory,  the 
reputation  of  Bryn  Mawr  does  not  rest  on  the  singing  of  hymns. 
Far  from  it !  We  sing  them  quietly,  cautiously.  We  are  entitled  to 
this  privilege,  perhaps  in  our  ordinary  Sunday  night  chapel — no 
one  could  be  expected  to  sing  hymns  after  breakfast.  But  on  a 
special  occasion,  as  when  Adam  Smith,  the  chaplain  of  the  British 
army,  addressed  the  college,  it  was  another  matter.  The  public 
had  been  invited,  there  were  almost  five  hundred  people  present; 
from  this  mighty  congregation  rose  a  sound  as  of  whispering.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  congregation,  for  it  was  largely  composed 
of  outsiders,  who  are  not  too  refined  to  sing.  The  trouble  was  that 
when  Onward  Christian  Soldiers  or  The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to 
War  was  almost  necessary,  the  choir  rambled  on  about  virtue  in 
general,  and  we  listened  respectfully.  Perhaps  some  would  have 
been  able  to  sing  if  the  hymns  had  not  been  pitched  octaves  above 
ordinary  human  reach;  but  again,  this  was  a  special  occasion,  and 
however  much  the  choir  may  enjoy  letting  its  voice  run  up  and 
down  the  noble  arches  in  our  Gothic  chapel,  no  one  has  dared  to 
say  that  a  voice  likes  to  go  round  a  running  track. 


PEACE 


PEACE 


I  said,  "Within  this  Garden  shall  be  peace," 

The  very  stones  have  lain  in  meadows  deep 
With  age-old  sod,  where  cattle  browsed  asleep ; 

Only  the  fountain,  bubbling  without  cease, 

Only  the  whispering  of  the  lightest  breeze 

Are  heard,  or  else  at  whiles  the  careful  sweep 
Of  wheeling  doves'  wings,  or  the  friendly  cheep 

Of  nestling  robins,  tumbling  at  their  ease. 

And  so  the  wonder  of  its  stillness  drips 
Like  honeysuckle,  fragrant  in  the  dawn; 
When  lo !  from  distant  lands,  like  a  light  breath 
The  poisoned  scent  of  war  is  on  my  lips, 
And  to  my  ears  the  shuddering  beat  is  borne 
Of  the  grey  thousands  marching  down  to  death. 

M.  F.  N.,  '09. 
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LA  MAISON  DES  POUPEES 

Time — morning. 

Dramatis  Persons: 
Agathe,  a, doll. 
Louis,  a  doll. 
Bertrand,  a  doll. 

Scene:  The  stage  represents  a  room  in  a  dolVs  house.  At  the  back 
is  a  very  large  window  with  cream-coloured  curtains  looped  back.  Through 
the  window  is  seen  a  gold-fish  bowl,  very  large,  in  order  to  give  the  scale  of 
size  of  the  room  and  actors.  On  the  right  is  another  window,  smaller,  through 
which  is  seen  indistinctly  a  flower-pot,  with  a  white  geranium  in  bloom. 
The  furniture  of  the  room  is  coloured  yellow,  orange,  or  gilt.  AU  the  furniture 
is  too  large  for  the  actors,  this  in  order  to  impress  further  upon  the  audience 
that  the  scene  represents  a  doll-house  and  that  the  actors  are  dolls.  In  the 
centre  is  a  very  high  table  with  twisted  gilt  legs.  To  the  right  and  left  of  it 
are  straight-backed  chairs  with  yellow  satin  cushions.  At  the  back,  directly 
below  the  window  to  the  left,  is  a  bench.  Beside  it  a  gilt  book-case,  very  tall. 
At  the  back,  to  the  right,  a  gilt  spinning-wheel. 

Scene  I. 
As  the  curtain  rises  a  canary  is  heard  singing  very  loudly — as  loud 
as  one  might  imagine  that  a  real  canary  might  sound  to  a  doll.  Louis  and 
Agathe  are  on  the  stage.  She  wears  a  dress  of  fluff y  white  silk  net,  her  blonde 
hair  is  curled  and  dressed  high  on  her  head  a  la  Marie  Antoinette.  She  is 
young  and  beautiful.  Louis  wears  a  black  suit,  white  spats,  a  very  large 
white  gardenia  in  his  buttonhole.  His  hair  is  in  tight  curls  all  over  his  head. 
She  is  seated  in  the  chair  at  the  left  of  the  table.  It  is  rather  too  high  for  her, 
so  that  her  feet  hang  down.     Louis  is  kneeling  before  her. 

Louis :  Will  you  marry  me? 

Agathe  (very  gently) :  No,  Louis. 

Louis :  Then  will  you  marry  Bertrand? 

Agathe  (reproachfully):  How  you  talk!  One  would  know  only  to 
listen  to  you  that  you  had  never  been  in  love!  Scatter-brain!  What 
can  you  know  of  love?     Love  that  makes  you  feel  without  seeing  when 
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someone  has  entered  the  room — that  makes  your  heart  sink  down  when 
he  goes  out  the  door!  You  in  love?  You  might  love — butterflies!  (She 
pulls  a  hand  mirror  from  her  reticule  and,  catching  the  reflection  of  the  light, 
makes  a  "light-bird"  flit  about  the  walls.)  Catch  my  bird,  Louis,  it  will 
fly  away!  (Louis  chases  the  light  about  the  room,  gives  it  up  and  drops 
panting  into  a  chair.   Agathe  runs  and  fans  him.   He  leans  back  and  enjoys  it.) 

Agathe:  I  have  always  been  told  that  one  must  never  fall  in  love 
with  a  poet. 

Louis  (in  a  deprecating  murmur) :  Not  a  poet.  I  have  always  found 
it  so  infinitely  easier  to  be  poetry  than  to  write  it.  And  to  be  poetry  one 
need — merely  exist.  I  have  always  reminded  myself  of  a  volume  of 
Baudelaire — limp  bindings — autograph  copy — unexpurgated ! 

Agathe:   How  you  talk!     Does  my  petticoat  show? 

Louis  (walks  around  her  critically  as  she  stands  and  pirouettes):  Is  a 
petticoat  a  lace  ruffle — with  little  bows? 

Agathe  (breathlessly) :  Yes. 

Louis:  Then  it  shows,  frightfully,  directly  in  back.  (She  looks  over 
her  shoulder,  trying  to  see  the  back  of  her  dress.  Louis  walks  around  her  on 
tiptoe.) 

Louis:  No,  a  little  to  the  left.  (She  half  turns.)  No,  I  think  I 
mean  right — I  never  could  learn  the  difference  between  left  and  right. 
(She  turns  again,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  Louis  walks  round  and  round 
her  and  she  pirouettes.    Finally  she  sits  down  indignantly,  settling  her  skirts.) 

Agathe:  It  does  not  show  at  all!  Louis,  I  have  been  meaning  for 
years  to  talk  seriously  to  you.  Tell  me,  do  you  never  work?  Bertrand 
says  the  world  is  good  only  to  those  who  work.     How  do  you  live? 

Louis:  As  the  birds  of  the  air.  As  the  children  of  Israel  who  sat  in 
the  desert  and  opened  their  mouths  confidingly,  and  were  fed  with  manna. 
Never  cared  for  manna  myself,  it  sounds  like  some  sort  of  shredded  wheat 
biscuit.  I  believe  they  had  fat  quails,  also,  which  would  have  been  better, 
although  fat  quails  and  dry  cereal  seem  an  eccentric  menu.  Had  I  been 
a  child  of  Israel  I  should  have  sent  up  a  prayer  to  dine  table  d'h6te.  And 
to  return  to  your  question:  I  live  as  did  some  highly  improvident  biblical 
personage  who  was  fed  by  the  ravens.  Hitherto  my  cousin  Bertrand 
has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  a  raven. 

Agathe:  I  am  afraid  you  try  his  patience  sadly.  He  told  me  that 
when  he  paid  your  gambling  debts  he  spent  a  night  in  prayer. 

Louis:  How  he  must  have  disliked  me!  I  know  how  he  hates  to 
give  up  his  sleep. 
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Agathe:   I  cannot  hear  you  speak  so  of  Bertrand! 

Louis  (imperturbably) :  He  is  wonderfully  dutiful.  Think  how 
easily  he  could  have  his  praying  done  for  him  by  the  footmen.  Take  the 
word  of  a  man  who  knows  better  than  to  abuse  truth  by  speaking  it  con- 
stantly, my  cousin  Bertrand  gets  as  much  out  of  me  as  I  out  of  him. 
Every  time  he  thinks  of  me  he  remembers  how  virtuous  he  is,  by  contrast. 
Think  of  having  a  reminder  of  one's  charity,  a  foil  to  one's  character,  a 
sop  to  one's  conscience,  in  one's  own  home! 

Agathe  :  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  ever  understand  someone  who 
is  so  far  above  you.  Please  let  us  talk  about  something  else.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  I  live.     I  live  on  a  bond. 

Louis:  A  bond? 

Agathe  :  Yes.  As  long  as  I  have  it  a  lawyer  sends  me  money  every 
month,  enough  to  pay  the  butcher  and  the  baker  and  the  candle-stick 
maker,  and  to  buy  daffodils  and  roses  in  season.  Shall  I  show  you  my 
bond? 

Louis:  A  bond!  It  distinctly  suggests  affairs,  business,  Bertrand! 
To  think  of  finding  a  bond  on  the  fly-leaf  of  youth's  sweet-scented  manu- 
script! By  all  means  let  me  see  the  bond.  (Agathe,  glancing  around  to 
make  sure  there  is  no  one  in  the  room,  pulls  out  of  the  bosom  of  her  dress  a 
roll  of  paper  tied  with  black  ribbon,  and  hands  it  to  Louis,  who  unrolls  it 
and  looks  at  it  speculatively.) 

Agathe  (softly):  How  well  I  know  Louis!  How  soon  he  will  toss 
it  away! 

Louis  (gravely  rolls  up  paper  and  ties  it  again.  He  speaks  now  for  the 
first  time  without  affectation):  Do  you  always  carry  that  about  in  your 
dress? 

Agathe:  Yes. 

Louis:  And  at  night  I  suppose  it  lies  on  the  table  with  your  curling 
tongs? 

Agathe:  Yes. 

Louis:  Then  let  me  ask  you  as  a  personal  favour  to  all  who  love 
your  happiness — your  Paris  gowns — to  put  that  paper  in  a  safe.  A  gust 
of  wind  blows  your  dress — Pouf!  The  little  paper  flutters  out  and  your 
fortune  is  gone! 

Agathe:  I  did  not  know  you  could  be  so  serious.  You  are  quite 
right.  I  shall  hide  it  and  tomorrow  I  shall  give  it  to  my  lawyer  to  keep. 
Turn  your  back,  Louis,  for  not  even  you  must  know  where  it  is.  (He 
turns  his  back  and  she  hides  it  under  the  cushion  of  the  chair.) 
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Scene  II. 
Enter  Bertrand.     He  is  dressed  as  Louis,  but  wears  neither  spats  nor 
buttonhole.     Wears  a  flowing  white  tie,  accentuating  his  double  chin,  and  a 
broad  white  waistcoat.    His  coat  tails  stick  out  a  little  and  swing  as  he  walks. 
He  carries  a  gold-headed  cane. 

Bertrand:  Good  evening,  Agathe.  (Agathe,  all  in  aflutter,  smooths 
her  curls  and  runs  to  meet  him,  takes  his  arm,  then  runs  ahead  and  pulls 
up  a  chair  for  him,  patting  the  cushion  invitingly.  Louis,  as  if  absent- 
mindedly,  stands  directly  in  front  of  chair  as  if  about  to  sit  down.  Bertrand 
takes  the  other  chair  and  Louis  crosses  and  sits  on  table.) 

Bertrand  (with  distinct  asperity) :  Good  evening,  Louis. 

Louis  (blandly) :  Good  evening.     (Sits  on  the  table,  swinging  his  legs.) 

Agathe  (solicitously) :  You  look  tired. 

Bertram  (with  the  air  of  a  martyr) :  A  trifle  tired — a  day  at  the  office 
when  a  fortune  hangs  on  a  scruple  of  conscience — what  can  you  two 
know  of  things  like  that? 

Agathe:   Nothing,  in  truth,  Bertrand. 

Bertrand  :  May  I  speak  with  you  alone? 

Agathe:  But  certainly,  Bertrand. 

Bertrand  (glances  uneasily  at  Louis,  who  sits  serenely  on  the  table) : 
I  said  alone,  Louis.  (A  pause.)  I  believe  I  left  my  cigarette  case  upstairs. 
May  I  ask  you  to  get  it  for  me?  (Louis  with  elaborate  courtesy  takes  a 
cigarette  from  his  pocket,  lights  it  and  hands  it  to  Bertrand,  who  refuses  it 
with  an  indignant  gesture.) 

Louis:  I  believe  I  have  sprained  my  ankle.  I  felt  it  coming  on  a 
moment  ago.     (Rubs  one  ankle  with  an  expression  of  dismay.) 

Agathe  (anxiously) :  Does  it  hurt,  Louis? 

Louis:   Not  to  signify,  if  I  keep  it  quite  still. 

Agathe  :  Let  me  tie  it  up. 

Bertrand:  Come,  come,  Agathe.  I  believe  you  promised  me  a 
private  chat.  What  do  you  say  to  a  stroll  in  the  garden?  (They  go  out 
left,  Louis  leaps  lightly  down  from  table,  looks  out  after  them,  then  comes 
back  and  sits  down  in  chair  at  left.  His  attitude  and  gestures  are  nonchalant, 
but  his  voice  is  full  of  feeling.) 

Louis:  Now  he  is  asking  her  to  marry  him!  Now  she  looks  up  at 
him  shyly,  very  much  surprised,  as  if  she  had  not  known  he  would.  Now 
he  repeats  his  offer — in  the  same  words.  Now  she  blushes  and  says, 
"You  make  me  very  happy,  Bertrand."  Will  he  kiss  her,  I  wonder? 
Oh,  his  coarse  hands  and  his  bristly  beard! 
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(Bertrand  enters  from  left.  He  comes  in  hastily  and  begins  to  make  a 
thorough  search  of  the  room,  looking  under  the  tables,  under  the  rugs,  behind 
the  book-case,  etc.  Louis  watches  him  with  amusement,  not  moving  from 
chair  at  left.) 

Bertrand  (panting  and  still  searching  frantically) :  Your  behaviour 
to  me  has  never  shown  proper  gratitude,  but  now  I  ask,  I  may  say  I 
demand,  your  help. 

Louis  (not  moving) :  Delighted  to  be  of  service.  I  suppose  you  have 
lost  something? 

Bertrand  (still  energetically  searching) :  I  have  proposed  to  Agathe. 
The  paper  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  fortune  (he  turns 
suddenly  and  glares  at  Louis)  is  hidden — I  believe  in  this  house! 

Louis :  I  should  ask  her. 

Bertrand  (hissing):  Fool! 

Louis :  I  always  knew  you  were  a  hypocrite,  but  I  was  always  afraid 
you  might  be  better  than  I  thought.     I  am  delighted.     You  are  worse. 

Bertrand  (hoarsely) :   If  a  man  had  said  that 

Louis :  By  the  by,  Agathe  accepted  you? 

Bertrand:  She  loves  me.  (By  this  time  he  has  made  a  complete 
search  of  the  room.)  Not  here.  Then  I  must  try  her  bedroom.  (Exits 
right.)  Louis  rises  very  nonchalantly  and  makes  a  comprehensive  gesture 
round  the  room. 

Louis:  If  not  there,  then  here.  (He  picks  up  the  cushion  of  the  chair 
and  draws  out  the  paper.)  I  have  always  maintained  that  if  you  waited 
long  enough  for  anything  it  would  be  delivered  into  your  hand.  Your 
enemies,  for  example,  and  special  delivery  letters.  The  question  is, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  it  now?  (Goes  to  bench  at  left  back,  climbs  up  on 
it,  and  thence  to  top  of  book-case,  where  he  stands  with  his  arms  on  the  edge 
of  the  gold-fish  bowl) :  On  the  whole,  I  believe  I  must  refer  it  to  a  higher 
power.  Prudent  people  always  tell  one  to  leave  things  in  safer  hands 
than  ours.  Agathe,  heiress,  Bertrand  will  marry — but  if  she  ceased  to 
be  an  heiress  ...  I  think  I  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  fish.  (Tears  paper 
across  several  times  and  scatters  the  pieces  on  the  surface  of  the  water.)  No, 
I  should  not  advise  you  to  rise  and  nibble  at  it.  It  may  resemble  fish- 
food,  but  used  judiciously,  it  would  keep  you  in  clover  for  the  rest  of 
your  natural  lives.  When  I  consider  the  number  of  fish  I  have  eaten — 
fried  and  fricasseed  and  in  a  particularly  delicious  sort  of  salad — I  am 
really  amused  to  be  trusting  them  with  anything  so  important. 

(Enter  Agathe,  right.     Louis  descends  and  goes  to  meet  her.) 
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Agathe:  Where's  Bertrand?  He  left  me  in  the  garden  and  I  have 
not  seen  him  since.  I  am  worried  about  him.  But,  oh,  Louis,  a  wonder- 
ful thing  has  happened  to  me!  (Louis  bows  and  kisses  her  hand  without 
speaking.)  Ah,  you  know.  Now  I  must  get  my  paper.  I  must  give 
myself  to  Bertrand — all — all  to  show  that  I  truly  love  him.  (She  looks 
under  the  cushion  for  the  paper.)  It  is  gone!  Oh,  Louis,  do  you  know 
where  it  is  gone? 

(Enter  Bertrand,  right.) 

Bertrand:  Gone? 

Agathe  :  My  paper — I  put  it  under  the  cushion  this  morning.  Louis, 
say  you  took  it  for  a  joke! 

Louis :  You  made  me  turn  my  back. 

Bertrand:  Criminal  carelessness!  A  most  distressing  piece  of 
criminal  carelessness!  , 

Louis :   I  believe  the  fish  took  it.     Shall  I  look  in  the  bowl? 

Agathe:   I  am  afraid  this  is  no  time  for  jokes. 

(Exit  Bertrand,  right.) 

Agathe:  I  must  be  quite  poor  now.  How  terrible  to  have  nothing 
to  offer  Bertrand. 

Louis:  I  asked  you  to  marry  me  this  morning.  Much  as  I  dislike 
repetition — especially  when  it  verges  on  redundancy — I  ask  you  again. 

Agathe  :  But  I  am  engaged  to  Bertrand. 

Louis :   Can  you  not  see?     (A  silence.) 

(Enter  Bertrand  from  right.  He  wears  a  black  tie  and  cr&pe  on  his  hat 
and  carries  a  large  leather  bag.) 

Bertrand:  I  have  come  to  say  goodbye,  Agathe.  I  have  had  sad 
news.  My  mother  has  died — of  severe  hereditary  gout — and  I  am  obliged 
to  leave  at  once.  My  absence  may  be  prolonged,  and  until  I  return, 
we  cannot  renew  the  subject  I. opened  in  the  garden  just  now.  Kiss  me 
goodbye,  Agathe.     (She  raises  her  lips  to  his.     Exit  Bertrand,  left.) 

Agathe:  And  I — until  he  returns,  how  shall  I  live?  (Exit  sobbing, 
right.) 

Louis:  (Indicating  the  door  through  which  Bertrand  has  exited):  He 
never  had  a  mother!  (Again  mounts  to  edge  of  bowl.)  I  never  before 
have  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  meeting  my  duty  face  to  face.  I 
can't  say  that  f  find  it  attractive.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  shall  merely 
bow,  and  pass  by — on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  To  support  Agathe — 
to  become  stout  and  middle-aged — to  be  virtuous.  To  cease  to  be  fatuous 
and  trivial — to  cease  to  be  an  edition  dc  luxe  of  somebody's  naughty 
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poetry.  Finally,  to  cease  to  exist.  Is  it  not  better  to  cease  to  exist  all 
at  once?  To  choose  the  direct  way  and  join  the  fish  down  there?  When 
one's  friends  become  perplexing,  one  restricts  the  circle  of  one's  friends. 
In  a  few  moments  I  shall  have  ceased  to  know  any  of  mine  except  these 
gold-fish.  They  are  quiet  at  any  rate  and  will  probably  not  annoy  me 
with  effusive  sympathy.  And  I  shall  have  escaped  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  duty. 

Agathe  (enters  with  bottle  and  towel) :    Did  you  sprain  your  ankle? 

Louis :  It  will  be  better  soon  now.     (Exit  Agathe.)    In  a  few  moments 
I  shall  have  forgotten  her. 

Curtain. 


THE  OLD  MAN 


On  a  pale  summer  night  when  asphodel 

Flowers  in  the  fields  beneath  a  sickle  moon, 

He  used  to  bring  his  chair  and  sit  among 

The  trees  that  whispered  in  the  door-yard  there,  to  watch 

Until  birds,  fluttering,  dimmed  the  thought  of  stars. 

Wide-eyed,  reposeful,  he  possessed  the  night, 

Rocking  at  intervals,  but  oftenest  calm,  gazing 

At  wind  in  the  furled,  fruitful  leaves ;  while  time 

Beat  slowly  its  immortal  rhythms  out. 

There  was  an  orchard  tree  whose  wood  like  coal 
Showed  soft  beneath  the  pear  blossoms,  swaying 
As  if  to  music,  delicately  like  lanterns,  and  the  air 
Trembled,  gay  with  promise  of  perfume. 
This  the  old  man  regarded  steadfastly 
And  the  light  sleep  of  age  failed  from  his  eyes; 
For  so  the  spirit,  waking  to  farewell. 
Relinquishes  all  things  but  beauty. 

W.  G.,  '14. 
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THE  CAMP  AT  DAWN 

Those  are  the  beating  drums 

Those  are  the  bugles  blown 

O'er  fields  unploughed  where  men  stand  vowed 

To  a  harvest  of  their  own. 

Dark  in  an  earlier  world, 

Dissembled  in  the  dawn 

Till  their  weapons  bright  prick  through  to  the  light 

The  marching  men  come  on. 

Their  march  like  hurrying  souls, 
Shifts  in  a  windless  power — 
So  through  a  glass  the  yellow  grains  pass 
Toward  the  accomplished  hour. 

So  in  a  desert  old 
The  whirl  of  the  tawny  storm 
Sweeps  to  fulfill  the  hovering  ill 
Of  the  genii's  bat-winged  form. 

Woe  to  the  mouths  unfed, 

Woe  to  the  seed  unsown, 

To  the  empty  hands,  the  neighborless  lands, 

The  house-walls  overthrown. 

But  loud  is  the  life  of  the  drums 
And  the  pressure  of  fate  is  strong 
To  trample  the  maze  of  accustomed  days 
The  limitless  lands  along. 

W.  G.,  '14. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  LAVINIA  OR  NEMESIS 


When  Iarbus,  one  of  Dido's 
rejected  suitors,  came  on  diplo- 
matic business  to  Aeneas'  court, 
the  King  at  once  began  to  in- 
struct Queen  Lavinia  how  to 
act,  for  he  was  very  particular 
in  matters  of  etiquette.  He  was 
exacting,  but  for  three  years  his 
queen  had  been  very  happy  with 
him,  though  much  repressed. 
At  times  his  blase  airs,  his  cool 
scorn  of  the  romantic  and  ar- 
dent, chilled  her.  Once  Fidus 
Achates  was  telling  her  how  two 
Greek  chieftains  started  to 
fight  each  other.  Lavinia,  thrill- 
ed, murmured  in  a  tense  voice: 

"When  Greek  meets  Greek — " 

"They  set  up  a  fruit  store," 
interposed  her  husband  cynical- 
ly. 

Lavinia  felt  the  snub,  felt 
herself  lacking  in  that  repose 
that  marked  the  Trojan  Vere  de 
Veres,  and  was  silent.  She 
would  have  resented  the  re- 
mark if  any  but  Aeneas  had 
made  it,  but  to  him — he  had 
made  her  feel — she  owed  her 
rise  from  Latian  barbarism  to 
Trojan  Kultur.  She  would  not 
be  ungrateful,  Besides,  was  her 
husband  not  divine,  was  he  not 
above  human  frailty?  He  had 
told  her  so,  modestly,   but  fre- 


quently, and  she  realized  she 
could  resent  none  of  his  acts. 
His  very  name,  pius  Aeneas, 
disarmed  criticism. 

At  the  first  state  banquet 
Lavinia  was  too  nervous  to  at- 
tend much  to  the  conversation, 
Aeneas'  and  Iarbus'  talk,  most- 
ly Carthaginian  reminiscences, 
touched  on  Dido  and  her  death. 
Aeneas  turned  the  conversation 
deftly  and  instantly.  He  had 
never  mentioned  Dido  to  his 
third  wife,  and  Iarbus  had  the 
tact  not  to  revert  to  the  episode. 

Many  days  passed,  Iarbus  and 
Lavinia  were  constantly  to- 
gether, for  Aeneas  was  editing 
The  Daily  Hexameter,  and  had 
time  for  nothing  else.  At  first 
Lavinia  was  shy  with  the 
stranger,  but  his  ardent  temper- 
ament fascinated,  it  Was  so  dif- 
ferent from  Aeneas'.  Iarbus  in 
his  turn  adored  Lavinia;  Dido's 
rejected  lover  schemed  revenge 
against  the  man  who  had  sup- 
planted him. 

I  cannot  tell  how  Lavinia's 
emotions  first  awoke.  The 
reader  may  imagine  the  scene 
where  she  realized  that  though 
legally  she  was  the  chattel  of 
Aeneas,  though  that  pious  man 
commanded    her    awe    and    re- 
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spect,    her  heart    belonged    to 
Iarbus,  Iarbus  alone. 

In  an  effort  to  forget  her 
guilty  passion,  she  turned  to  the 
little  tasks  of  her  household. 
She  knitted  Aeneas'  cravats,  she 
tidied  his  bureau  drawers,  one 
day  she  decided  to  rearrange 
his  desk.  She  had  almost  reach- 
ed the  bottom  of  his  photograph 
drawer  and  was  reverently  put- 
ting back  an  ancient  daguerreo- 
type of  Anchises  (taken  for 
Venus)  when  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  picture  of  a  dark,  beautiful 
woman  in  eastern  dress,  reclin- 
ing on  a  divan.  An  envelope, 
pasted  on  the  bottom,  contained 
a  lock  of  raven  hair  and  a  short 
poem  in  Aeneas'  handwriting. 
It  ended — 

"But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and 

oh 
The  difference  to  me!" 

Lavinia,  with  a  woman's  intu- 
ition, guessed  the  tragic  story. 
Half  remembered  hints,  frag- 
ments of    Iarbus'    conversation, 


flashed  through  her  brain.  She 
had  ceased  to  love  Aeneas.  Must 
she  cease  to  respect  him?  She 
staggered  and  the  room  grew 
dark  around  her.  Then  softly, 
she  heard  Iarbus  singing,  in  a 
rich  Southern  accent : — 

"I'll  tak-a  you  back  with  me, 
Back  to  sunny  Africy." 

Her  passionate  woman's  na- 
ture rose  in  revolt.  She  demand- 
ed the  right  to  realize  her  own 
individuality.  Yet  one  fear  with- 
held her — the  gods!  If  only 
some  omen  would  direct  her! 
She  glanced  guiltily  about,  her 
eyes  sought  the  bookcase,  read 
one  title,  All  for  Love,  or  The 
World  Well  Lost,  and  in  an  in- 
stant, with  a  glad  cry  she  had 
sprung  toward  the  doorway,  had 
flung  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  waiting  African!  Hand  in 
hand  the  two  sped  toward 
Iarbus'  galley. 

That  night,  when  Aeneas  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  Dido's  de- 
sertion was  avenged. 

D.  E.  P.,  '21. 


FREE  VERSE 

If  free  verse  were  by  wood-notes  wild  presaged, 
The  birds  ere  now  had  all  been  duly  caged. 

W.  G.,  '14. 
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SONNET 

I  see  life  pass  me  like  a  motley  show 
Where  grief  goes  mourning  while  the  happy  dance ; 
Where  knights  spur  on  that  lance  may  shatter  lance, 
And  beggars  piteously  creeping  go ; 
Where  captives  may  be  regal  in  their  woe, 
While  princes  may  find  scorn  in  ev'ry  glance ; 
Where  some  press  on  to  goals  of  high  romance, 
And  others  wander  as  the  winds  way  blow — 

I  see  their  mirth,  behold  their  agony; 

Yet  stand  I  quiet,  from  the  throng  apart 

In  a  self-centred  immobility 

That  with  protecting  coldness  walls  my  heart; 

Yet  as  I  watch  them  pass,  I  sometimes,  then 

Would  share  their  griefs,  to  be  a  man  with  men, 

D.  E.  P.,  '20. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


DANCING  SCHOOL 

I  loved  dancing  school.  It  was 
held  in  a  long,  dark,  dusty  room, 
I  remember,  which  had  an  over- 
whelming surface  of  polished 
floor  and  rows  and  rows  of 
cane  chairs  where  our  mothers 
sat.  It  was  a  trial  for  some  of 
us  to  learn  the  steps.  One  little 
boy,  especially,  who  stands  out 
in  my  mind  as  always  wearing 
a  white,  starched  sailor  suit, 
couldn't  be  taught  to  waltz.  His 
mother,  a  stout,  talkative  lady 
used  to  count  one,  two,  three  at 
him  from  the  wall  and  nod  her 
head  in  time  to  the  music.  Only 
the  dancing  teacher's  feet  re- 
main in  my  memory.  She  wore 
patent  leather  pumps  with  very 
high  heels.  Her  son  was  my 
first  hero,  and  I  adored  him  from 
afar,  for  he  was  fourteen  and  I 
was  only  nine.  He  danced 
always  with  a  little  girl  who 
took  private  lessons  and  was 
older  than  the  rest  of  us.  She 
had  long  yellow  curls  and  wore 
red  shoes  and  stockings  and  a 
red  chiffon  dress  with  many 
flounces.  I,  who  wore  only  short 
white  frocks  and  couldn't  make 
my  hair  curl,  thought  she  was 
the  most  sophisticated  and  de- 


sirable person  in  the  world. 
Even  in  dancing  school  life  was 
a  strange  and  complicated  ex- 
perience. E.  B.  S.,  '21. 


THE  CHURCHYARD 
When  I  was  "dared"  to  walk 
through  the  churchyard  I  went 
with  my  head  lifted.  I  thought 
that  if  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  stars,  which  were  so  high 
and  clear,  nothing  could  harm 
me.  But  when  I  came  to  the 
churchyard  my  very  terror 
made  me  look  down  again. 

At  the  back  of  the  field  there 
was  an  old  board  fence  and  over 
it  and  through  its  gaping  cracks 
poured  the  orange  light  of  a 
heavy,  round  moon.  A  warm 
wind  bent  the  wild  and  tangled 
grass  toward  me.,  It  was  so 
high  that  it  reached  by  waist 
and  touched  my  hands  with  its 
fuzzy  ends,  like  the  shy  touch  of 
real  fingers.  I  stood  for  a  little 
while  waiting  for  some  misty, 
horrible  form  to  come  out  of  the 
black  shadow  of  the  fence  and 
slip  between  the  orange  moon 
and  me.  Then  suddenly  a  cat 
came  creeping  around  the  stone 
buttress  of  the  church  and  I  ran 
away  crying.        E.  B.  S.,  '21. 
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JAPANESE  PRINTS 

A  Temple  Shrine 

Always  the  island  people  go 
Up  and  down  the  temple  stair, 
Two  by  two  in  gold  and  red — 
Two  by  two  in  blue  and  green, 
And  their  shadows  scarce  are  seen 
On  the  sunlight  that  they  tread. 

Lovely  thoughts  and  homely  thoughts 
Bird-like  came  and  went  beneath 
Paper  parasol  and  fan. 
Life  had  richly  mapped  their  days 
When  the  painter  crossed  their  ways, 
Under  cryptomeria  trees 

In  Japan. 

Here  they  linger  unconcerned 

With  the  patterns  life  has  made ; 

And  the  bird-like  thoughts  are  gone. 

They  continually  go 

From  the  temple  to  and  fro 

Till  the  gold  and  blue  grow  wan. 

Blue  Iris 

By  cloud-grey  water 
And  reedy  shore 
My  tall  blue  iris  swayed 
That  sways  no  more. 
Straight  she  is  and  lissome 
And  the  silent  water 
Deepens  in  a  ripple 

At  her  feet 

Once,  in  the  greyness, 

I  seemed  to  think  I  caught  her 
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Swaying  just  a  little — just  a  little — 
With  the  silken  water — 
The  shivering  water, 
At  her  feet. 

Trout  and  Water  Lily 

Melancholy?   Perhaps! — But  infinitely  content 

With  sorrow.  Peaceful? — Merely  removed  from  strife. 

Harmony? — Yes.     No  colours  to  dissent. 

Monotonous? — Only  too  still  for  life. 

Unmemoried  these  two  live.    Even  no  gleam 

Of  fins  that  write  no  wrinkles  on  the  stream. 

J.  F.  F.,  '21. 
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VERSE 

Stars  above, 
Stars  below — 
Swiftly,  boat, 
Through  the  water  go. 

Stars  below, 
Stars  above — 
Swift — oh  swift 
To  my  sleepless  love ! 

Soft  the  night, 
Warm  the  dark — 
Hush!  No  sound 
As  I  disembark. 

Gray  the  dawn, 
Chill  the  dew- 
Hark  you,  boat, 
You  must  carry  two ! 
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DULCI  FISTULA 

MY  FOSSIL  AND  I 

Ogygopsis  Klotzi, 
You  lived  in  a  nice,  safe  sea, 
With  no  cruel  fishermen  in  boats, 
And  no  sharks  with  jaws. 
Just  sweet  ooze. 

But  the  rock  caught  you, 
Grain  upon  grain  it  grew  over  you, 
And  kept  you  in  Nature's  hope-chest 
Till  you  came  to  my  loving  hand. 

Ogygopsis  Klotzi, 

I  press  you  to  my  heart. 

You  are  old, 

A  number  of  millions, 

I  in  my  youth  not  yet  one  century. 

But  Ogygopsis,  mine  you  must  be — 
Mrs.  Klotzi  died  aeons  ago. 

E.  M.,  '19. 
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EDITORIALS 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  being  upper  classmen  is  that  we  lose 
the  perspective  which  a  freshman  always  has  in  regard  to  our  acts.  Fresh- 
men, especially  before  they  have  been  moulded  upon  the  conventional  and 
approved  college  pattern,  are  still  able  to  differentiate  between  class  spirit 
and  class  partisanship  and  to  realize  that  the  almost  heiratic  dignity  of  the 
graduating  class  is  slightly  overstressed.  After  all,  even  freshmen,  under 
the  constitution  of  their  native  land,  have  a  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness !  But  although  they  are  still  vividly  aware  that  they 
are  human  beings  and  not  worms,  although  they  still  think  upper  classmen 
ignore  them  icily  from  incivility  and  not  from  dignity,  those  who  have 
been  in  college  a  year  or  more  have  a  tendency  to  forget  these  things.  Out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  we  occasionally  hear  common  sense ! 
Why  not  profit  by  it  ? 


The  centre  of  all  our  Bryn  Mawr  perfection  is  the  Library,  where 
nothing  unseemly  meets  the  eye.  No  wonder  visitors  are  overwhelmed  when 
they  survey  its  rows  and  rows  of  dark-bound  books,  and  can  find  nothing 
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more  alluring  than  "oversized  pamphlets."  But  they  do  not  know  the  worst. 
Every  one  of  us  must  have  experienced  the  bitter  disillusionment  of  trying 
to  find  a  book  just  to  read.  We  choose  the  main  floor  as  the  most  likely, 
for  the  basement  recalls  the  collecting  of  data  for  argumentation,  and  the 
gallery  is  given  over  to  religion  and  sociology.  We  find  books  on  Shakes- 
peare, many  of  them,  and  large,  dusty  volumes  that  remind  us  vaguely  of 
General  English.  Even  the  new  book  room  fails  us;  the  only  books  we 
wish  to  take  with  us  are  those  formidable,  privately  owned  copies  on  the 
table.  Kumor  has  it  that  there  is  some  Stephen  Leacock  in  the  Library,  but 
that  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  And  if  we  do  find  something  to  satisfy  us 
in  our  literary  debauchery,  it  is  with  shocked  grief  that  we  see  it  on  the 
reserve  shelf. 


THE  GIPSY 

Gipsy  colours,  gipsy  ways 
All  the  placid  summer  days, 
Quiet,  trim,  and  greenly  dress'd, 
Grew  my  leaf  among  the  rest. 

Autumn  tipped  its  gown  with  red, 
Bound  with  orange  scarf  its  head; 
Gladly  with  the  wind  it  strays — 
Gipsy  colours,  gipsy  ways! 

D.  E.  P.,  '20. 
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"But,  father,"  I  explained  for  the 
tenth  time,  "I've  always  lived  here. 
I  was  just  coming  home." 

"No,  sir  !"  he  would  say,  propping 
his  feet  higher  on  the  post  of  the 
porch,  where  the  evident  lack  of 
paint  would  have  been  a  mute  wit- 
ness to  the  habitualness  of  his  posi- 
tion even  if  the  easy  way  his  figure 
settled  into  the  old  rocker  hadn't. 
"Don't  you  remember?  You're 
Musgrove's  little  girl,  and  you  came 
over  for  matches  one  day,  and  have 
been  here  ever  since." 

"No,"  I'd  almost  wail. 

"Well,  what  put  all  that  in  my 
head  if  it  isn't  so?"  he  would  say, 
an  answer  which  always  ended  the 
discussion,  and  forced  me  to  leave 
him  utterly  unconvinced  that  I  was 
his  own  little  daughter.  My  brother 
Ridgely  was  in  the  same  awkward 
position.  He  had  driven  up  with 
Uncle  Josh  one  morning  very  early 
to  open  the  gates  for  him,  and  had 
met  father  on  his  way  back.  From 
that  moment  on  he  was  never  able  to 
prove  that  he  wasn't  the  son  of  Col- 
lins, an  Irish  ditch  maker,  who  had 
once  called  him  "me  bye."  Nor 
were  we  the  only  children  who  spent 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  explaining 
and  fixing  their  identity  with  father. 
Every  time  that  Steve,  a  boy  on  the 
next  farm,  went  through,  father 
would  shout  at  him,  "You  Jenny- 


Green-Dave-Bell  favorite  you," — a 
name  for  which  I  can  give  no  expla- 
nation, —  "good  morning."  But 
Steve  was  much  too  silent  a  person 
to  stop  and  argue  about  it.  He  just 
said  m-m  and  hurried  on.  Eidgely 
sometimes  resorted  to  imitating 
Steve  when  pushed  to  it,  but  he  al- 
ways apologized  first. 

"Father,  if  you  say  that  again  I'll 
say  m-m,"  he  would  threaten,  and 
father  would  lean  back  and  laugh. 
His  brows  were  so  overhanging  at 
the  corners  that  his  light  blue  eyes 
were  triangular  shaped,  and  spar- 
kled continually  above  his  omni- 
present clay  pipe,  and  mustache 
stained  yellow  by  tobacco.  He  al- 
ways wore  a  gray  waistcoat  with  no 
coat,  and  always  his  finger  marked 
a  place  in  a  heavy  musty  brown  copy 
of  Virgil. 

All  of  the  long  summer  days  he 
spent  right  there  on  the  porch  read- 
ing. We  used  to  ride  our  stick 
horses  in  the  back-yard  because  if 
we  rode  them  on  the  lawn  it  made 
him  nervous.  "Don't  fall  down  out 
here,"  he  would  shout.  And  in  the 
winter  he  sat  in  his  little  office  lined 
with  shelves  of  heterogeneous  books 
and  medicines,  in  a  position  as  like 
his  summer  one  as  possible.  Pa- 
tients would  drive  up  to  the  door 
and  shout: 

"Dr.  Milt !" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he 
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would  shout  back  without  changing 
his  position. 

"I've  got  a  pain  in  my  back  and 
an  awful  bad  cough  that  kind  of 
keeps  me  awake  at  night.  Whoa, 
there !  Keep  still,  Daisy,  so  I  can 
hear  the  Doctor." 

"You  probably  need  so-and-so," 
and  he  would  go  on  to  prescribe  by 
this  long  distance  method.  Indeed, 
I  have  known  him  to  shout  from  his 
bed  upstairs. 

He  always  referred  to  all  patients, 
individually  and  collectively,  as 
devils.  "Why  do  they  keep  pester- 
ing me?"  he  complained.  Yet  the 
countryside  for  miles  around  brought 
its  aches  and  pains  to  him.  He 
never  collected  fees,  no  matter  what 
straits  we  might  be  in.  He  simply 
took  what  was  given  him,  when 
it  could  be  spared.  If  anyone  was 
too  ill  to  come  to  him,  he  jogged 
behind  his  beloved  black  mare.  To 
touch  her  with  a  whip  was  an  un- 
pardonable sin,  and  it  was  always  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  keep  her  from 
turning  in  at  the  gates  where  father 
was  accustomed  to  go. 

Every  afternoon  at  four,  as  soon 
as  his  calls  were  made,  father  went 
to  the  small,  darkened  parlour  and 
took  a  nap,  on  a  little  red  sofa  that 
exactly  fitted  him.  Nothing  on 
earth  could  interfere  with  this  rite. 
At  this  time,  not  a  rooster  might 
crow. 

"Kill  him!  Kill  him!"  father 
would  shout,  and  it  was  our  special 


duty  to  see  that  the  offence  was  not 
repeated. 

We  had  a  tenant  on  our  place  to 
do  the  work.  Father  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  crops.  The  rivalry 
between  him  and  Steve's  father,  Mr. 
Hood,  was  immense.  We  always  had 
the  first  peas,  the  first  corn,  the  first 
new  potatoes,  and  the  most  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Defeat  was 
unbearable.  I  remember  that  once 
Mr.  Hood  plotted  with  the  threshing 
machine  man,  and  together  they 
claimed  a  few  more  bushels  than  we 
had  made.  Father  had  walked 
down  to  ask  as  soon  as  they  had 
threshed. 

"Well,  how  many  did  you  get?  I 
got  fifty-six." 

"Why,  Mr.  Hood  got  sixty-three." 

"You're  a  damn  liar !"  roared 
father,  and  turned  away,  feeling  a 
little  abashed  at  his  behaviour.  The 
threshing  machine  man  couldn't 
stand  it  and  ran  after  him. 

"It  was  just  a  little  joke,  Dr.  Milt. 
He  got  fifty-three  really." 

"Well,"  drawled  father  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone,  "you  were  a  damn 
liar,  weren't  you  ?" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  my 
brother  Eidgely,  as  he  passes  fifty, 
the  image  of  my  father  developes. 
True,  Ridgely  is  a  successful  city 
surgeon;  true,  in  his  time,  he  was 
the  beau  of  the  town,  but  he  is  the 
same  man  in  a  different  environ- 
ment. He  lives  exactly  as  father 
would  live  in  his  place.     His  house 
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sags  with  books,  old  editions  and 
rare  copies.  He  spends  enough  care 
and  thought  to  be  sure  of  living 
comfortably  and  as  he  chooses.  He 
might  have  been  pre-eminent  in  his 
profession,  but  the  price  of  constant 
hard  work  made  it  not  worth  while ; 
his  town  makeshift  for  the  old  rock- 
ing chair  and  the  porch  post  would 
have  been  impossible.     Through  his 


conversation  runs  a  worldly  wise 
strain  that  father  never  had.  I 
don't  believe  that  father  ever  read 
Montaigne  as  Eidgely  has.  His 
eyes  do  not  twinkle  so  gaily  as 
father's  did,  and  I  think  that  he 
grew  gray  faster.  But  every  after- 
noon inevitably  he  takes  a  nap. 

A.  H.  '20. 


TO  ONE  LONG  DEAD 

I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  was  blind 
And  you  came  back  to  comfort  me. 

Once  more  my  empty  hands  could  find 
The  dear  form  that  I  could  not  see. 


I  woke,  and  saw  the  pale,  hard  light, 
But  you  no  more — to  my  sad  mind 

Came  this :  in  dreams  I  had  no  sight. 
Now — every  sense  I  have  is  blind. 
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TANDY'S  JUNK 


Tandy's  looked  curiously  snug 
and  warm  to  Abey  as  he  came  home 
from  public  school  at  night.  The 
little  shop  was  heavy  with  dust  in- 
side. Abey  could  see  that  by  the 
feeble  gas  light  that  struggled  to 
send  a  few  blue  beams  through  the 
dirty  glass  of  the  show  window. 
Behind  the  glass  lay  an  exhibit  as 
conglomorate  as  if  it  had  come  from 
a  forgotten  museum  storeroom.  The 
Hawaiian  spears,  the  rusty  halberd, 
the  six  or  seven  dilapidated  terra- 
cotta figurines,  the  battered  figure- 
head from  an  old  ship,  had  been 
ticketed  with  name  and  description, 
evidently  long  ago  from  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  cards.  Abey  wondered 
why  the  prices  weren't  written  up. 
Wasn't  that  what  a  tag  was  for  ?  He 
had  never  heard  old  Tandy  say,  as 
he  so  often  did,  that  there  weren't 
any  regular  prices,  he  just  had  to 
"make"  them. 

There  was  nothing  dreary  or  for- 
lorn about  the  dusty  heaps  of  out- 
landish gear  inside.  They  seemed 
rather  comfortably  at  home;  it  was 
warm  there,  and  if  they  were  dusty, 
there  were  no  banana  peelings  about, 
no  left-over  vegetables.  Abey 
thought  of  the  room  on  the  corner 
his  mother  had  just  rented.  He 
shivered  suddenly  as  the  wind  swept 
up  a  whirl  of  dust  from  the  paving. 
A  quick  glance  showed  him  an  old 
man  inside  moving  toward  the  door. 


He  turned  on  his  heel  and  scuttled 
down  the  street,  dodging  along  the 
battered  shop  fronts  until  he  turned 
up  the  stairs  at  home. 

"Narrow  pinch,"  he  thought,  and 
resolved  to  keep  away  in  the  future. 
But  his  sharp  Jewish  brain  could  not 
keep  from  thinking  of  the  queer, 
dusty  shop  whose  wares  were  not 
ticketed  with  prices.  That  must 
have  been  old  Tandy  himself  who 
had  started  for  him.  Abey  remem- 
bered his  bushy  grey  beard,  but  as 
he  thought  of  him  again  at  a  dis- 
tance he  did  not  seem  so  terrible 
after  all.  He  might  have  had  one  of 
those  jagged  clubs  in  his  hands,  but 
as  Abey  recollected  he  was  twirling 
a  pair  of  steel-bowed  spectacles.  Per- 
haps Abey  would  stop  again  and  look 
in  the  window — if  he  didn't  see 
Tandy  anywhere.  He  wanted  an- 
other peep  at  that  strange  goggle- 
eyed  wooden  man  in  a  dress-suit  that 
leaned  out  at  him,  almost  as  though 
he  would  fall  through  the  glass. 

Abey  stopped  outside  the  shop  an- 
other afternoon.  He  glanced  fur- 
tively about  him.  No  one  was  in 
sight.  The  wooden  figure  in  the 
window  stared  him  through  and 
through.  About  its  feet  were  heaped 
strange  weapons.  "Boomerang," 
one  was  labeled.  Abey  stared  harder 
than  ever.  It  might  have  been  only 
a  crooked  piece  of  stove  wood,  worn 
and  black.     The  boy  jumped  as  a 
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heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder 
and  a  voice  boomed  at  him. 

"Now  yon  don't  run  away  this 
time^  young  man."  Abey  wriggled 
wildly.  "You  come  in  and  look  at 
the  inside.    It's  cold  out  here." 

"Ain't  no  money,"  Abey  stam- 
mered with  a  great  wriggle. 

"Well,  neither  have  I,"  said 
Tandy,  looking  kindly  down  from 
under  bushy  brows.  "Now,  you're 
cold.  Come  in,  if  you  can  spare  a 
minute.  Might  just  look  around, 
you  know." 

Abey  was  astounded,  but  he  had 
his  wits  with  him.  He  walked 
through  the  open  door  with  Tandy's 
bulk  towering  behind  him.  He  was 
a  tall,  heavily  built  man,  stoop- 
shouldered,  and  near-sighted,  but 
with  the  kindest  face  Abey  had  ever 
seen. 

"The  stove  is  over  there.  Come  in 
and  see  me  any  time,"  said  he. 
"Now  I'll  go  finish  my  job."  He 
vanished  into  a  back  room,  leaving 
the  boy  alone.  The  stove  was  a 
rusty,  lumbering  affair,  but  it  radi- 
ated a  genial  warmth.  Abey 
stretched  out  his  hands  before  it 
and  felt  them  grow  limber  again. 

The  shop  was  unlike  any  he  had 
ever  seen.  There  was  a  showcase, 
filled  with  trinkets  of  more  or  less 
value,  high  shell  combs  with  a  few 
teeth  gone,  old  watch  fobs,  hair 
bracelets,  and  a  cameo  or  two.  A 
high  wooden  desk  at  the  back  of  the 
shop  was  the  only  sign  of  an  office. 


A  ledger  lay  open  on  it  with  a  pen, 
rusted  with  thick  black  ink,  between 
the  leaves.  The  tall  stool  was 
pushed  away  from  it  as  if  someone 
had  just  risen. 

A  bewildering  confusion  of  every 
description  of  oddity  was  hung  on 
the  walls,  hung  over  a  cabinet  full 
of  strange  old  coins,  and  heaped 
against  the  walls  and  the  pipes  that 
ran  through  the  shop  up  into  the 
room  above.  Everything  was  dusty, 
but  seemed  either  whole  or  mended. 

Abey  could  hear  from  the  back 
room  the  tapping  of  a  hammer  and 
Tandy's  voice  rumbling  on.  A 
woman's  thin  tones  were  answering 
him. 

"Now,  father " 

"Well,  well,  Lottie,  now  never 
mind.  Don't  bother  about  that 
now.  You  might  go  see  how  the 
boy's  getting  on." 

Lottie  came  in.  She  was  thin  and 
gray-skinned,  and  looked  older  than 
she  probably  was.  She  straightened 
the  stool  by  the  high  desk  and  came 
forward. 

"Warmer  now?"  she  asked. 

"M-m.  Yes,  ma'am."  Abey  was 
suddenly  uncomfortable  and  stam- 
mered. "Mother — late — better  be 
going."  He  touched  his  cap  and 
fled  out  the  door. 

After  this  episode  Abey  used  to 
go  to  Tandy's  often.  The  two  be- 
came very  well  acquainted.  Tandy 
told  him  all  about  the  strange 
things    in    the   shop    and    that   the 
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goggle-eyed  wooden  man  had  been 
all  over  the  world  on  the  prow  of  a 
ship.  Tandy  even  let  him  help  nail 
on  box-covers  after  a  while.  After 
he  had  stopped  wondering  what 
Tandy  wanted  to  get  out  of  him, 
Abey  told  him  all  about  his  family, 
and  about  his  mother  and  the  baby, 
who  was  ill.  Once  Tandy  made  a 
suggestion  that  sent  Abey's  heart 
leaping.  He  said  he  thought  he 
needed  a  boy,  a  boy  about  like  Abey. 
He  was  going  to  hang  out  a  sign, 
"Boy  Wanted,"  but  he  thought  he 
would  ask  Abey  first.  He  couldn't 
be  bothered  with  him  all  the  time, 
but  would  like  to  have  a  little  help 
in  his  shop  after  school  hours.  Fifty 
cents  a  week  would  be  about  right 
for  him  if  Abey  thought  that  was 
fair.  Abey  accepted  at  once.  He 
was  to  begin  next  day. 

After  he  had  gone  he  might  have 
heard  Lottie  remonstrating  with  her 
father.  "You  know  we  couldn't  pay 
the  gas-man  last  time,"  she  said. 
"You'll  have  to  have  some  new 
shoes,  too,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  where  the  money's  coming 
from  for  them,  say  nothing  of  the 
boy.  We  just  keep  on  buying  things 
and  buying  things,  and  nobody 
wants  to  buy  them  from  us." 

"Oh,  well,  now,  Lottie,"  Tandy 
replied.  "Don't  vex  yourself  so.  It's 
not  as  bad  as  that.  You  know  I 
can't  tell  people  I  won't  buy  their 
old  trinkets  and  scrip  and  things. 
Why,  I  couldn't  have  refused  to  buy 


Captain  Shelburne's  watch  this 
morning.  If  he  had  sold  it  any- 
where else  he  would  never  have  got- 
ten it  back.  But  that  old  chest  and 
pistols  now,  you  know  I  could  sell 
them  any  time  I  wanted  to." 

"Well,  I  know,  father,  only  I  wish 
we  could  sell  them,  perhaps — sell 
more  things  and  buy  less.  If  you 
would  only  realize " 

"There,  there,  Lottie.  Now  I 
guess  I  know  best.  I'm  older  than 
you  are.  Now  don't  you  fret.  Fifty 
cents  a  week  isn't  much  and  the  boy 
needs  it.  We  have  to  keep  things 
going,  you  know.  You're  just  tired. 
Better  go  lie  down." 

Abey  grew  better  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tandy's.  Lottie, 
always  pale  and  tired,  strained  her 
eyes  over  the  old  ledger,  while  her 
father  worked  with  the  boy  in  the 
late  afternoons.  Abey  helped  to  put 
things  in  order.  There  were  a  lot 
of  broken  blue  plates  with  pictures  of 
Lafayette  that  he  cemented.  A  set 
of  old  ivory  chess  men  he  cleaned 
and  packed  away  in  flannel.  The 
coins  in  the  cabinet  were  all  dusted 
and  arranged  together  by  countries 
and  denominations  and  dates  under 
Tandy's  supervision.  Old  Tandy 
would  sit  by  the  stove  with  a  duster 
in  his  hands,  his  spectacles  pushed 
up,  and  tell  the  boy  of  peoples  and 
lands  and  customs  of  long  ago  that 
opened  up  hazy  beckoning  vistas  of 
thought  that  he  had  never  dreamed 
before.     History  came  alive  to  him, 
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sitting  in  the  dusty  little  shop  in  the 
side  street. 

Once  Tandy  brought  out  a  small 
brass-bound  chest  and  a  pair  of 
horse-pistols.  "Now  these/'  he  said, 
"were  dug  up  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caribbean.  Probably  some  pirate 
buried  them/' 

Abey's  eyes  glistened.  He  knew 
about  pirates  himself. 

"The  things  were  in  a  bigger 
chest,  which  fell  apart  rotten  when 
it  was  dug  up.  The  pistols  were 
rusted  tight  and  they  had  to  break 
the  lock  of  the  little  box." 

He  spread  a  newspaper  over  the 
top  of  the  counter  and  poured  out  a 
stream  of  metal,  pieces  of  eight, 
golden  angels,  Louis  d'ors,  great 
yellow  doubloons  with  heavy  Bour- 
bon profiles,  copper  Portuguese 
coins,  and  Chinese  and  Turkish 
money.  "Nothing  later  than  1735," 
said  Tandy,  and  began  examining 
eacli  coin  as  minutely  as  if  he  had 
not  fingered  it  in  exactly  the  same 
way  a  hundred  times  before. 

"I  suppose  this  one  was  clipped," 
said  Abey,  who  knew  by  this  time 
how  to  start  the  old  man  off. 

"Mo,  that's  the  way  they  made 
them  then,"  and  Tandy  was 
launched  on  a  numismatic  discourse 
that  might  have  lasted  indefinitely. 
The  pirate  chest  and  pistols  were 
the  treasure  of  his  heart.  He  kept 
them  in  a  special  place  in  the  back 
room,  and  few  of  his  wares  were  hon- 
oured with  special  places. 


Tandy  was  specially  interested  in 
money,  Abey  noticed.  He  bought  a 
lot  of  it.  Captain  Shelburne  used  to 
bring  in  most  of  what  he  bought. 
"Scrip,"  he  called  it,  paper  notes, 
much  of  it  Confederate. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  this,"  Captain  Shelburne 
would  say.  Abey  remembered  how 
his  head  would  shake  and  his  veined 
hands  tremble  as  he  unrolled  his 
leather  wallet.  "No  value  to  me  at 
all,  you  understand.  Glad  to  let  you 
have  it — glad  to  let  you  have  it." 

Abey  knew  enough  about  money 
to  wonder  why  it  was  that,  accord- 
ing to  Tandy's  scale  of  payment, 
Confederate  money  was  rising  in 
value.  Tandy  always  put  such 
money  into  a  special  drawer  and 
Abey  never  saw  him  touch  it  again. 
Once  he  asked  him  why,  for  it  was 
usually  Tandy's  delight  to  handle 
his  purchases. 

"Well,  you  know,  boy,  that's  spe- 
cial," he  said.  "Things  have  to  be 
kept  going.  That  money's  worth  a 
lot  to  some  people." 

Abey  still  looked  curious.  "Things 
do  have  to  be  kept  going,"  the  old 
man  repeated.  "Somebody  has  to 
do  it.  Beside  that  money's  worth  a 
lot  to  me." 

It  was  growing  on  toward  spring 
when  Abey  found  the  shop  empty 
one  afternoon.  He  began  stirring 
at  his  work.  Long  since  he  had 
been  allowed  to  use  the  back  room. 
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"Abey,  that  you?"  came  Tandy's 
voice  from  above,  followed  by  foot- 
steps descending  the  stair  that  led 
down  into  the  room. 

"Abey,  I  don't  believe  you  better 
hammer  this  afternoon.  Lottie  isn't 
feeling  well."  The  man  looked 
worn  himself.  Suddenly  Abey  real- 
ized that  it  had  been  nearly  a  week 
since  he  had  seen  Lottie.  "Just  wait 
here,  Abey.  I'll  be  back  soon.  1 
don't  care  what  she  says/'  he  added 
to  himself,  "she  must  have  a  doctor." 

Two  anxious  weeks  ensued.  Abey 
used  to  sit  downstairs  to  tend  the 
shop  in  the  afternoons.  The  boy  was 
torn  between  a  desire  to  make  money 
for  his  friend  and  the  knowledge 
that  every  piece  he  sold  was  like 
selling  part  of  his  old  friend's  life. 
The  Lafayette  plates  went,  even  the 
figurehead  from  the  window,  to 
some  fine  gentleman  who  came  in  by 
chance.  He  was  enraptured  with 
Tandy's  collection  and  bought  piece 
after  piece  of  the  outlandish  curios 
with .  an  enthusiasm  that  used  to 
make  Abey's  eyes  snap  as  he  played 
the  polite  clerk.  He  used  to  think 
how  lovingly,  how  carefully,  old 
Tandy  had  treated  the  Tanagra  fig- 
urines, and  it  annoyed  him  to  see  the 
gentleman  buy  them  and  "Tiave  them 
sent."  Why,  Tandy  would  never  let 
even  Lottie  touch  them.  Poor  Lot- 
tie !  Abey  felt  more  warmly  for  her 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  It 
must  be  hard  for  her  to  stand  that 
nurse  rustling  about. . 


Abey  used  to  try  to  think  what  he 
could  do  for  her  and  for  Tandy,  who 
seemed  to  have  grown  old  over  night. 
He  looked  so  tired,  so  lonely.  His 
shop  was  emptying,  and  the  boy 
knew  by  the  way  he  looked  about  it 
how  he  longed  for  the  old  confusion. 
One  afternoon  Abey  thought  perhaps 
Tandy  might  like  to  look  at  the 
pirate  chest  with  him;  he  knew  he 
liked  to  tell  about  it.  But  when  the 
boy  went  to  look,  the  chest  was  gone. 
His  heart  sank.  How  the  old  man 
must  have  hated  to  let  it  go !  He 
wondered  if  the  fine  gentleman  had 
bought  it. 

Tandy's  step  dragged  as  he  came 
in  a  night  later.  He  musn't  make 
the  noise  to  go  up,  the  nurse  whis- 
pered from  above.  He  turned  away 
from  the  stair  and  sat  down  at  the 
high  old  desk.  Abey  noticed  how 
the  ledger  leaves  crackled  as  he 
touched  them.  His  hands  used  to  be 
very  steady.. 

"Mr.  Tandy,"  Abey  stood  beside 
the  desk. 

"Well,  boy." 

"Mr.  Tandy,  I  brought  you  some- 
thing. I  thought  we  hadn't  gotten 
anything  lately.  You  said  people 
valued  them."  He  put  into  the  old 
man's  hand  a  bundle  of  Confederate 
scrip.  "You  know  you  said  some- 
body had  to  keep  things  going." 

"Thank  you,  Abey,"  he  replied 
gently.  "Thank  you;  those  are 
worth  a  lot  to  me." 

G.  W.,  '19. 


SHOES  11 

SHOES'^ 

Down  the  long  gorge  of  the  street 

(Never  pause,  nor  change,  nor  rest) 
Sounds  the  tramp  of  myriad  feet, 

Hurrying  on  an  endless  quest ; 
Fluttering — pulsing — throbbing, 

Beat  by  beat : 

Dainty,  pointed  foot-gear,  trim, 

Taper-heeled  in  white  or  grey: 
Just  to  please  a  lady's  whim, 

Just  to  trip  the  primrose  way. 

Worn,  decrepit,  grimed  with  dust, 

Trodden  out  at  heel  and  toe, 
Shoes  that  trudge. because  they  must, 

Shoes  for  labour,  not  for  show. 

Plain,  strong  shoes,  yet  polished  neat, 

With  a  swinging,  hopeful  gait, 
Squeaking  all  along  the  street, 

Friendly — purposeful — elate. 

Dainty  boots  no  longer  new, 

Feigning  elegance  for  truth; 
Limp  and  tired,  and  heels  askew, 

Flaunting  still  their  faded  youth. 

And  from  all  the  motley  feet 

You  can  read  their  faces  plain: 
Painted — wrinkled — frank — discreet — 

Needy — wealthy — busy — vain. 

•Jr.  #  *  *  * 

Down  the  long  gorge  of  the  street, 

Hurrying  on  their  breathless  quest, 
Sounds  the  tram])  of  myriad  feet 

(Never  pause,  nor  change,  nor  rest), 
All  the  city's  life  complete 

In  the  beat — beat — beat 
Of  the  pageant  down  the  street ! 

J.  F.,  '21. 
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The  Ghost  was  happy  at  last !  For 
many  months  it  had  been  house 
hunting  and  now  it  was  comfortably 
installed  in  a  Gothic  castle  that 
suited  it  exactly.  It  had  had  many 
minor  prejudices ;  it  wanted  a  very 
beautiful  room  to  live  in,  a  room 
that  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
drafts.  It  also  wanted  romantic 
surroundings.  But  its  main  desire 
was  solitude.  It  must  live  in  a  place 
where  men  would  not  disturb  it.  If 
you  ask  me  why  the  Ghost  could  not 
tolerate  men,  I  can  give  you  no  an- 
swer. It  felt  toward  human  beings 
as  some  people  feel  toward  spiders, 
and  it  had  refused  to  consider  many 
delightful  homes  simply  because 
they  attracted  tourists.  But  finally 
it  heard  of  an  abandoned  castle  that 
nobody  ever  visited.  It  went  to  look 
at  the  ruin  and  decided  that  the  spot 
was  quite  safe.  The  reputation  of 
the  castle  was  such  that  none  of  the 
peasants  dared  live  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  it.  The  gloom  of  the 
surrounding  woods  was  positively 
Byronie.  Beside  these  attractions,  a 
beautiful  room  in  one  wing  was  still 
in  perfect  preservation.  The  cham- 
ber was  without  chink  or  cranny  and 
consequently  absolutely  draft-proof. 
The  Ghost  felt  it  could  wish  for 
nothing  more. 

The  people  who  lived  in  the  castle 
years  ago  seemed  to  have  considered 
the  possible  prejudices  of  a  ghost 


that  disliked  human  society.  They 
had  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  give  the  place  an  evil  reputation. 
At  least  half  the  rooms  could  boast 
of  a  suicide,  a  ghastly  revenge,  or 
the  yet  more  ghastly  remorse  of  some 
criminal  driven  insane  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  victims.  The  par- 
ticular room  which  the  Ghost  had 
chosen  was  famous  for  its  bed.  Who- 
ever slept  there  died  a  painful  and 
lingering  death,  perhaps  a  few  days 
later,  perhaps  a  month,  perhaps  a 
year.  The  lady  who  had  caused  the 
bed  to  be  made  was  once  a  great 
favourite  of  Catherine  di  Medici. 
After  the  lady  died,  her  tirewoman 
saw  her  standing  beside  the  bed  with 
a  look  of  malignity  and  yet  of  tor- 
ment that  only  lost  souls  can  know. 
After  a  time,  a  legend  arose  that  the 
poisoner  was  haunting  the  chamber 
hearing  the  curses  of  those  she  had 
poisoned  ringing  forever  in  her  ears, 
yet  waiting  through  the  centuries  for 
one  last  victim. 

Needless  to  say,  nobody  cared  to 
verify  the  facts  of  the  tradition ;  no- 
body, that  is,  except  a  psychologist 
who  believed  ghosts,  or  psychic  phe- 
nomena, as  he  preferred  to  term 
them,  were  due  to  the  misinterpreta- 
tion of  certain  visual  and  auditory 
sensations.  The  psychologist  had 
long  been  considering  some  scientific 
way  of  experimentally  demonstra- 
ing  the  correctness  of  his  theory,  and 
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at  last,  after  much  investigation  of 
promising  spots,  he  had  decided  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  same  haunted 
chamber  that  the  Ghost  had  chosen. 
Certainly  if  a  ghost  were  to  be  met, 
one  would  meet  it  there,  the  man 
thought,  although,  of  course,  nobody 
could  meet  what  was  purely  sub- 
jective. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  psycholo- 
gist arrived  in  the  chamber  where  he 
intended  to  sit  up  all  night  and 
watch.  His  friends,  according  to 
his  directions,  bolted  the  door  from 
the  outside,  while  he  made  what  he 
considered  a  thorough  search  of  the 
room,  but  the  Ghost,  hidden  in  a 
fold  of  the  hangings  of  the  bed,  es- 
caped notice.  The  man  assured  him- 
self that  there  was  no  need  to  shud- 
der, yet  the  dark  tapestries,  the  un- 
natural colour  of  the  moonlight  that 
came  through  the  stained  window, 
the  shadow  of  a  windtossed  tree 
dancing  on  the  wall,  produced  a  cer- 
tain eerie  effect.  The  psychologist, 
who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
illusion,  knew  that  if  he  did  not  fix 
his  attention  on  something,  he  would 
doubtless  see  and  hear  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  purely  subjective  nature, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  spoil  his  ex- 
periment. Yet,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
victions, he  was  nervous  as  he  sat 
down  at  a  table  to  read  by  the  light 
of  one  of  its  tall  candles. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ghost,  which 
was  a  timid  young  thing,  cowered  in 
abject  terror  behind  the  hangings  of 


the  bed.  Had  the  Ghost  been  of  a 
different  temperament,  it  would 
have  resented  the  arrival  of  a  man. 
Instead,  an  unreasoning  fright 
seized  it.  If  it  had  stopped  to  think, 
it  would  have  realized  that  the  man 
was  as  harmless  to  it  as  it  was  to 
him,  but  too  panic-stricken  to  make 
reflections,  it  crouched  miserably  in 
the  first  refuge  it  had  found  and 
hoped  fervently  that  it  might  not  be 
discovered. 

The  man  sat  reading,  outwardly 
calm,  but  really  somewhat  nervous. 
If  the  Ghost,  waiting  in  agony,  had 
realized  that  its  visitor  was  per- 
turbed, it  would  have  been  reassured, 
but  did  not  understand  men,  and 
since  the  psychologist  did  not  move, 
it  mistook  his  tenseness  for  tran- 
quility. Finally  it  mastered  its  in- 
stinctive dread  sufficiently  to  slip 
out  of  its  hiding  place  and  come 
fairly  close  to  the  candle.  Despera- 
tion had  given  it  a  sort  of  courage. 
It  could  not  pass  the  night  in  a  man- 
haunted  room !  If  the  man  found 
the  chamber  unpleasant  enough,  it 
reasoned,  he  might  call  until  his 
friends  came  to  let  him  out.  There- 
fore, it  behooved  a  ghost  to  make 
that  room  unpleasant.  It  leaned 
slightly  forward  and  blew  out  the 
candle. 

The  man  jumped  nervously  in  his 
chair;  the  Ghost  recoiled  several 
feet.  Suppose  the  man  should  spring 
at  it!  It  quivered.  But  nothing 
was  farther  from  the  man's  inten- 
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tion.  He  lit  the  candle  hurriedly, 
and  said  aloud,  for  he  found  his  own 
voice  comforting: 

"It  must  have  been  the  draft." 

Now  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a  draft,  because  the  Ghost,  who 
hated  chilly  rooms,  had,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  selected  one  that  was 
absolutely  without  cracks.  Of  course 
no  wind  could  get  in,  but  of  course 
no  spectre  could  get  out.  The  Ghost 
bitterly  regretted  now  that  its  love 
of  comfort  should  have  gotten  it  into 
such  a  situation. 

For  a  long  while  the  Ghost 
crouched  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
room.  Finally  it  felt  that  matters 
were  unendurable,  that  the  man 
must  be  driven  away.  It  resolved  to 
try  again. 

A  second  later  the  man,  who  was 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the  bed, 
heard  a  silk  robe  rustling  near  it. 
He  distinctly  caught  the  sound  of 
slippered  feet,  tapping  stealthily  but 
audibly.  The  hangings  of  the  bed 
swished  a  little  and  the  man  thought 
he  could  just  hear  a  voice,  half  a 
hiss,  half  a  whisper,  saying : 

"Put  the  poison  here." 

Then  the  candle,  which  was  burn- 
ing with  a  clear,  unflickering  flame, 
went  out  again  suddenly.  The  man's 
teeth  chattered.  His  fear  as  he  relit 
the  candle  was  obvious.  It  encour- 
aged the  Ghost. 

If  the  Ghost  had  realized  the  psy- 
chologist's stubbornness,  it  would 
not  have  been  encouraged  so  easily. 


The  man  might  die  of  terror,  but  he 
would  do  nothing  to  invalidate  his 
theory.  If  his  friends  had  been 
within  calling  distance,  he  would 
never  have  uttered  a  sound.  As  it 
was,  his  friends  had  gone  back  to  the 
village  and  escape  or  help  was  as  im- 
possible for  the  man  as  for  the 
Ghost.  The  Ghost,  however,  did  not 
know  that  and  its  spirits  rose. 

It  proceeded  to  act  out  several 
parts  of  the  chamber's  legend.  It 
poured  out  imaginary  philtres  from 
imaginary  flasks,  poured  them  with 
a  noise  that  would  have  made  the 
original  poisoner  tremble.  It  im- 
provised deathbed  curses  for  the  vic- 
tims and  recited  them  in  a  low,  hor- 
ror-stricken tone.  All  this  time,  the 
Ghost  watched  the  psychologist.  The 
man  sat  crouching  over  the  table. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  not  moved. 
The  Ghost  slipped  cautiously  to  one 
side  to  see  him  better.  One  look  at 
his  face  explained  everything,  even 
to  a  ghost  inexperienced  in  the  ways 
of  men.  The  man  was  paralyzed 
with  terror.  He  did  not  dare  to  look 
behind ;  he  did  not  dare  to  stir  from 
his  place.  If  the  door  had  stood 
open,  he  could  not  have  mustered 
enough  courage  to  dash  through  it. 

The  Ghost  realized  how  matters 
stood,  but  in  a  forlorn,  scared  way 
it  continued  to  play  the  tricks  of  its 
trade.  It  still  hoped  that  if  the  man 
were  sufficiently  frightened  he  could 
find  some  way  to  get  out.  As  it  was 
quite    musical,    it    began    to    play 
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funeral  marches  on  a  harp  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  It  rattled 
chains,  sent  balls  of  fire  blazing 
among  the  shadows,  yet  it  could  not 
move  the  psychologist.  Every  fresh 
manceuver  of  the  Ghost's  seemed  to 
root  him  more  firmly  than  ever  to 
his  seat. 

The  Ghost  by  this  time  was  in  an 
agony  of  fear  that  made  it  desperate. 
It  passed  back  and  forth  behind  the 
man,  almost  insane  with  terror.  If 
suicide  had  been  possible,  it  would 
certainly  have  killed  itself.  All  its 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  man  had 
failed.  It  was  alone,  alone  with  that 
human  thing.  It  turned  wildly. 
Half  accidentally,  it  let  its  robe, 
fluttering  from  its  motion,  trail 
across  the  back  of  the  psychologist's 
neck. 

The  result  was  beyond  anything 
that  the  Ghost  had  hoped  for.  An  icy 
thrill  had  gone  through  the  man, 
given  him  a  shock  that  roused  him 
into  action,  wild  but  effective.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  turned,  and  for 
the  first  time  caught  sight  of  the 
Ghost.  It  was  crouching  by  the 
window,  with  a  truly  pitiful  expres- 
sion. But  that  expression  meant 
nothing  to  the  man.  He  had  never 
had  a  ghost  under  observation  before 
and  consequently  could  not  interpret 
the  look  on  its  face,  for  such  inter- 
pretation required  both  practice  and 
sympathy.  He  could  not  tell  that 
the  thing  before  him  was  absolutely 
cowed.    Ho  put  his  hand  on  the  first 


convenient  object,  a  heavy  candle- 
stick, and  flung  it  toward  the  case- 
ment. The  candlestick  crashed 
through  the  glass,  bearing  the  Ghost 
forward  by  its  impact,  and  hurtled 
out  into  the  valley.  Once  in  the 
open  air,  the  Ghost  fled  with  a  speed 
that  beggared  description.  The  man 
stared  at  the  casement  for  a  moment 
— then  he  collapsed. 

The  Ghost  now  lives  in  a  pine 
forest,  where  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  trap  it.  If  people  come  to 
the  wood,  it  fades  among  the  tree 
trunks  like  a  wisp  of  bluish  vapor. 
It  endures  the  draftiness  of  its  new 
home  because  of  the  security  it  feels 
in  the  open,  and  since  local  gossip 
has  spread  the  report  that  the  place 
is  haunted,  intruders  are  rare.  Only 
one  thing  seriously  mars  the  Ghost's 
happiness.  It  discovered  (how,  I 
don't  know)  that  the  psychologist 
was  lionized  for  his  heroic  behavior 
in  proving  the  non-existence  of  a 
well-authenticated  ghost  by  spend- 
ing the  night  in  a  haunted  room. 
The  man  may  have  been  a  liar  or  he 
may  have  considered  the  Ghost  a  de- 
lusion. It  irritated  the  Ghost  to 
have  its  existence  disproved,  but  it 
irritated  it  still  more  to  learn  how 
the  psychologist  was  regarded  by  his 
fellow  mortals.  At  least  the  Ghost 
knows  more  about  his  behavior  that 
night  than  anyone  else,  and  it  con- 
siders him  an  arrant  coward.  Hence 
it  seems  hard  to  it  that  those  unac- 
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quainted  with  the  facts  should  make 
a  hero  of  him.  The  Ghost  would 
like  to  have  revenge  on  the  man  and 
once  it  even  thought  of  haunting 
him.  It  knew,  however,  that  it 
could  not  again  pass  through  such 


an  ordeal  as  that  of  spending  the 
night  with  a  human  being,  and  the 
psychologist  enjoys  his  unearned 
triumph  in  peace  to  this  day. 

D.  E.  P.,  '20. 
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Confiteor 

"The  genre  of  'confessions/  best 
developed  by  the  Eomanticists,  of 
which  Bousseau  is  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent,''' we  call  them  in  Bryn 
Mawr  literature  courses.  In  a  cer- 
tain small  Middle  Western  town 
they  are  known  as  the  "B — Times' 
Serial  Novel."  The  third  column  on 
the  fourth  page,  next  to  the  editor- 
ials, the  poem  by  Edgar  Guest  and 
the  "Daily  Paris  Fashion  Note"  is 
devoted  to  a  short  instalment  of  a 
thrilling  narrative  of  presumably 
personal  experiences.  The  title  of 
"Confessions"  seems  to  have  some 
magic  power  which  impels  every 
reader,  as  he  picks  up  his  paper,  to 
turn  first  to  this  column.  War  news, 
"Big  League  dope,"  stocks,  are  neg- 
lected while  the  tired  workingman, 
hidden  behind  his  evening  paper 
on  the  homeward-bound  street  car, 
thrills  over  the  lurid  Confessions  of 
a  Deserted  Wife. 

In  length,  Julie,  Pamela  and 
Clarissa  Harloive  are  novelettes  com- 
pared with  the  frank  soul-histories 
of  these  autobiographers.     This  is 


partly  due  to  the  fact  that  each  in- 
stalment begins  by  repeating  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  previous  evening's 
portion.  When  I  see  the  paper  at 
Christmas,  the  Confessions  of  a 
Gambler  s  Mother  have  just  ended, 
and  the  Confessions  of  a  Flirt  are 
beginning.  At  Easter  the  FKrt  is  in 
her  fourteenth  chapter.  By  the  end 
of  the  summer  she  has  found  the  one 
and  only,  and  we  hope  that  by  next 
Christmas  she  will  be  settled  in  a 
vine-covered  bungalow  for  life. 

The  narratives  are  nearly  always 
by  women,  though  I  do  remember 
one  set  by  an  undertaker.  Wives  of 
repentant  criminals,  young  widows 
and  working  girls  are  the  favourites. 
Their  experiences  are  of  the  harrow- 
ing, realistic  sort,  with  much  psy- 
chological interpretation  thrown  in. 
The  heroes  are  closely  modeled  on 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  The  authors 
are  plainly  progressive,  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  thought  of  the  day. 

Just  now  the  readers  of  the  B 

Evening  Times  are  revelling  in  the 
Confessions  of  a  War  Bride. 

H.  F.  C,  '19. 
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TEE  DESPOTS 

"Will  you  please  bring  me  some 
toast?"  I  asked  the  maid  who  waits 
on  my  table. 

"You'll  have  to  wait/'  she  retorted 
without  deigning  to  look  at  me.  "I 
haven't  four  hands." 

I  was  dumfounded.  I  had  never 
realized  that  a  maid  could  act  in  that 
way.  I  was  too  stupefied  even  to  feel 
outraged,  but  whatever  my  feelings 
might  have  been,  policy  would  have 
kept  me  silent.  For  in  the  last 
analysis  I  depend  on  the  waitress  for 
food  and  should  be  foolhardy  to  pro- 
voke her. 

Later,  I  respectfully  asked  the 
chambermaid  to  put  on  my  couch 
cover.  She  was  willing  to  satisfy 
any  prejudices  I  might  have  and 
asked  whether  I  preferred  the  cover 
under  the  sheet  or  over  it.  I  ex- 
plained the  arrangement  I  liked  and 
came  back  shortly  after  to  discover 
that  the  design  had  been  painstak- 
ingly put  on  the  side  of  the  couch 
that  is  pushed  against  the  wall. 

Morning  after  morning  I  find  the 
lotus  flowers  on  my  pillow  standing 
on  their  heads,  with  their  stems 
growing  absurdly  toward  the  ceiling, 
while  my  ornaments  are  usually  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  room,  and 
lined  up  in  straight  rows  on  top  of 
my  d< 

T  used  to  oonsider  servants  piti- 
able creatures,  but  now  I  see  them  in 
a  new  light.    Maids  protected  by  the 


authorities,  maids  on  whom  one  has 
to  depend  for  any  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  are  uncurbed  tyrants.  Their 
power  is  only  equalled  by  their 
malice.  Their  schemes  for  plaguing 
victims  supposed  to  command  them 
are  legion.  I  only  hope  that  in  some 
future  existence  I  may  be  waitress 
and  chambermaid  to  all  my  enemies ! 
D.  E.  P.,  '20. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  DEAD 

There  is  something  dreadful  about 
buying  a  Greek  lexicon.  While  the 
salesman  in  Leary's  basement  was 
hunting  for  an  unabridged  Liddell 
and  Scott,  I  suddenly  saw  myself  cut 
off  from  life  and  all  its  pleasures. 
Other  girls  would  ride,  play  golf  and 
tennis,  hum  songs  from  the  latest 
musical  comedy,  dance,  and  talk  to 
people  without  fear,  but  I  would  de- 
vote my  days  and  nights,  especially 
my  nights,  to  learning,  lose  the  few 
friends  I  once  had,  dread  the  oculist, 
and  acquire  a  massive  Greek  vocabu- 
lary. I  shuddered,  as  I  opened  the 
unwieldy  volume  the  salesman 
brought  me.  "The  type — "  I  began, 
and  looked  more  closely.  "Early- 
prowling  base-informing  sad-litig- 
ious plaguey  ways,"  I  read,  after  a 
single  long  Greek  word.  My  frivo- 
lous desires  fell  away,  my  pedantic 
soul  strained  impatiently  to  be  off. 

"I'll  take  it,"  I  said  greedily. 

E.  E.  M.,  '19. 
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A  PRECOCIOUS  YOUTH 

"I'm  going  away  to  school,  Mon- 
day," said  he. 

"You  ought  to  be  beginning  kin- 
dergarten," said  I.  He  laughed 
down  indulgently  from  his  lofty 
height  of  porch  rail  and  first  stiff 
collar.  He  is  about  twelve,  far  too 
young  to  be  wearing  stiff  collars  and 
going  away.  It  will  spoil  him  dread- 
fully. He  has  already  begun  to  pat- 
ronize me. 

"My  father  and  I  are  going  to 
New  York  in  vacation,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Do  you  ever  go  to  New 
York?" 

"Sometimes,"  I  admitted,  mend- 
ing stockings  busily. 

"Where  do  you  stay?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Usually  at  the  Belmont,"  I  said 
boldly — pure  bluff,  but  he  didn't 
know  it. 

"That's  a  pretty  nice  little  hotel," 
he  assented.  "We  stay  at  the  Plaza. 
It's  the  biggest.  We're  going  to  lots 
of  operas.    Have  you  seen  many  ?" 

The  little  wretch  1  But  I  couldn't 
tell  him  that  even  "peanut  gallery" 
seats  at  the  Metropolitan  come  too 
high  for  a  college  girl's  Saturday 
sprees,  so  I  reeled  off  a  list  of  all  the 
operas  I  could  remember — Eussian, 
French,  Italian. 

"Those  are  all  old,"  he  objected. 
"Of  course,  Verdi  is  great,  but  oh, 
the  modern  ones !    Puccini !" 

I  murmured  something  indefinite 


about    Madame    Butterfly    and    La 
Tosca. 

"Oh,  Carmen's  the  best,"  he  de- 
clared. I  thought  it  sounded  queer, 
but  I  didn't  dare  question  it,  so  I 
tried  another  tack. 

"I  really  prefer  the  older  opera," 
I  said  firmly.    "I  love  Figaro. 

"Oh,  and  the  Barber  of  Seville/' 
he  exclaimed  joyfully.  "I  read  that 
in  a  book  of  mine,  and  it's  so  funny." 
I  held  my  own  as  a  Bryn  Mawr 
Senior  should. 

"A  translation,"  I  said.  "Well,  of 
course,  I've  never  read  it  in  Eng- 
lish." 

Then  he  suggested  that  we  play 
checkers. 

H.  F.  C,  '19. 


THE  THEMES  OF  DAVID 

We  have  no  proof,  of  course,  that 
they  were  daily  themes.  The  num- 
ber, in  fact,  would  indicate  the  con- 
trary,— at  least  if  we  are  to  suppose 
him  to  have  written  one  every  day  of 
those  two  score  years  that  he  reigned 
a  king  in  Israel.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, there  were  many  themes  not 
printed  in  our  particular  collection. 
Apart  from  the  mere  consideration 
of  number,  however,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  were  nightly 
themes.  He  is  so  great  a  lover  of  the 
moon  and  the  stars;  he  speaks  too 
knowingly  of  the  going  forth  of  the 
sun  on  that  long  circuit  not  to  have 
seen  him  many  times  starting  out 
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from  the  bridal  chamber  in  the  East. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  kingdom  to  rule 
in  the  daytime,  and  with  Absolam 
within,  stealing  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel,  and  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites,  and 
the  Amalekites,  all  crowding  round 
the  boundaries,  the  statesman  prob- 
ably found  little  leisure  to  entertain 
the  dreamer.  "I  will  meditate  on 
thee  in  the  night  watches,"  he  says, 
and  I  fancy  it  is  with  a  breath  of  re- 
lief that  he  puts  off  from  him  his 
purple  robes  and  beckons  his  lute 
player. 

You  will  observe  that  he  was  not 
fond  of  writing  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  day,  but  preferred  to  speak  of 
the  trees  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  of  the  quiet  valleys  and  the 
secret  places. 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  did  de- 
scend to  the  realism  of  the  strife 


about  him,  as  in  that  second  theme, 
of  no  decreased  interest  to  men  now- 
a-days,  where  he  tells  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth  that  have  set  themselves 
against  the  Lord,  and  of  the  heathen 
being  given  as  an  inheritance. 

But  this  was  only  in  moments  of 
depression  that  he  was  unable  to 
shake  off  the  cares  of  the  day.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  a  mystic.  And  yet, 
I  imagine  that  mysticism  was  no 
more  in  vogue  in  his  far-off  but  rest- 
less time,  when  wars  were  crashing 
all  around,  than  it  is  now  in  ours. 
For  my  part,  however,  I  think  it  was 
something  of  a  triumph  that  he 
could  have  been  a  mystic,  that  he 
could  have  written  of  "the  Lord  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens"  rather  than 
of  the  men  that  wrangle  on  the 
earth. 

J.  M.,  '18. 
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DULCI  FISTULA 

A  DEPLORABLE  CONDITION 

The  Evens  and  the  Odds  now  live 

On  smoothly  peaceful  terms, 
And  soph'more  with  freshmen  join 

In  moaning  over  germs. 

The  freshmen  say,  in  glowing  phrase, 

Each  soph'more  is  a  "peach," 
They're  seen  in  loving  attitudes 

As  far  as  eye  can  reach. 

The  juniors  reverence  the  class 

About  to  graduate, 
Their  songs  to  them  no  longer  sound 

Like  Lissauer's  hymn  of  hate  ! 

'Tis  not  the  way  that  things  should  go ; 

I  know  the  fact  is  true 
That  red  and  green  should  never  be 

Too  loving  with  the  blue. 

Such  perfect  feeling  cannot  last. 

It  differs  from  the  norm 
So  much  that  it  is  like  a  calm 

Which  ushers  in  a  storm. 

We  feel  repressed  and  also  bored, 

We  miss  the  ancient  strife, 
And  yearn  to  live,  ere  very  long, 

More  bellicose  a  life. 

Unless  relations  normal  grow, 

And  let  us  have  our  fun, 
An  outburst  will  occur  and  then 

There  will  be  murder  done! 

D.  E.  P.  '20. 
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IF  STEVENSON  HAD  BEEN  A  FRESHMAN 

I  have  a  little  sophomore,  who  goes  in  and  out  with  me, 

And  what  can  be  the  use  of  her  is  more  than  I  can  see : 

She  pretends  she's  blue,  just  like  me,  from  her  heels  up  to  her  head, 

Yet  I  know  she's  crawled  beneath  me  when  I  crawled  into  my  bed ! 

She  acts  so  very  queerly  that  I  think  her  head  is  wrong — 
She  tries  to  read  my  letters  while  she  softly  whispers  "Song" : 
One  day  I  found  her  on  a  shelf  and  thought  her  in  a  fit ; 
She  told  me  closets  were  the  place  in  which  she  liked  to  sit. 

She  never  knows  her  mother  when  she  meets  her  in  the  hall ! 
She  says  she  never  saw  Bryn  Mawr  until  this  very  fall ; 
She  wastes  her  time  because  there's  not  one  secret  that  I  know, 
But  if  I  could  I'd  tell  her,  just  to  make  the  creature  go  ! 

D.  E.  P.,  '20. 


SLEUTH 

A  certain  Miss  made  mystery, 

For  in  her  Latin  she 
Produced  translations  quite  correct, 

And  good  gramatically 

(Albeit  somewhat  free). 

In  some  girls  this  would  not  have  been 

A  strange,  unlikely  fact, 
But  she  was  not  the  type  whose  brains 

Seem  totally  intact 

(Too  flip,  to  be  exact.) 

The  prof,  became  a  slinking  sleuth, 

And  worked  on  fell  designs, 
Then  one  day  asked  to  see  her  book, — 

(The  mystery  declines)  — 

He  read  between  \\\<>  lines! 

H.  D.  II.,  '21 
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We  have  gathered  together  during 
the  summer  months  a  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  furniture,  having  con- 
sidered first  the  construction  and 
finish,  without  which,  no  matter  how 
good  the  design,  the  best  furniture 
will  fail  to  give  real  satisfaction. 

Ivory  enamel — Mahogany  furniture 
in  the  Adam  style,  Sheraton  and 
Hepplewhite,  are  much  in  favor,  as 
are  many  other  reproductions  of 
earlier  times. 
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EDITORIALS 

A  Freshman  has  as  many  definitions  as  those  favorite  words  of  the 
would-be  joker — "optimist"  and  "pessimist."  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Freshmen  themselves,  they  are  the  only  class  in  college  that  has  enthusi- 
asm. In  private,  it  is  rumored,  they  shake  their  heads  over  the  ennui  of 
the  Sophomores,  the  speeches  of  the  Juniors  on  a  "whole  year  more,"  the 
attitude  of  the  Seniors  toward  Drill.  Their  definition  would  be,  perhaps, 
"the  one  live  wire  in  college."  That  of  the  Sophomores  is  simpler, — "some- 
thing to  be  squelched," — that  of  the  Juniors,  those  purely  altruistic, — 
Christians  to  be  protected,  helped,  and  educated, — that  of  the  Seniors,  a 
dangerous  host  of  criticising  tongues  that  send  terror  to  one's  soul.  Over- 
hearing their  remarks  the  Senior  really  knows  that  "youth  is  cruel."  To 
turn  from  the  undergraduate  point  of  view,  Freshmen  appear  to  the  office 
as  figures  in  statistics,  to  the  Infirmary  as  so  many  neat  white  cards,  care- 
fully tabulated.  To  the  Faculty,  they  are  new  seekers  after  knowledge. 
Professors  can  now  lecture  to  the  front  rank  of  attentive  Freshmen,  no 
longer  having  to  cast  their  pearls  before  the  sleepy-eyed  back  row. 
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Are  we  sufficiently  guarding  the  Freshmen  against  one  of  the  most 
serious  dangers  of  college  life,  the  danger — to  put  it  plainly — of  becoming 
a  greasy  grind?  Perhaps  we  have  intimated  to  her  that  if  she  doesn't  "do 
something  for  her  class"  she  will  deserve  to  be  called  by  this  most  contempt- 
ible of  names.  But  our  responsibility  does  not  stop  here.  Lest  she  mis- 
understand, we  must  explain  to  her  that  an  H.  C,  hoAvever  fruitful  to  her- 
self in  congratulations  and  scholarships,  will  reflect  not  a  ray  of  honor  upon 
her  class ;  but  a  position,  however  humble,  on  the  sixth  hockey  team,  will  put 
her  name  in  the  annals  of  1922  as  a  contributor  to  its  glory.  We  owe  it  to 
the  Freshmen  to  explain  this  fine  distinction. 


Is  the  system  of  punishment  by  fines  efficacious  ?  When  almost  all  our 
allowance  is  gone,  except  that  last  dollar  we  had  saved  for  a  modest  meal 
at  the  tea  house,  the  imposing  of  a  fine  can  shroud  us  in  gloom,  the  shades 
of  which  would  satisfy  the  most  conscientious  of  head  proctors.  But  when 
we  return  from  a  week-end  at  home,  our  pocketbooks  bulging,  and  are  told 
that  on  leaving  we  failed  to  sign  up,  we  remember  the  parting  gift  of  a 
thoughtful  parent,  and  pay  the  fine  calmly,  even  jauntily.  We  demand  a 
more  spectacular  punishment.  Perhaps  the  people  who  return  to  their 
halls  late  could  be  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  those  who  climb  in 
and  out  of  windows  remain  there  for  an  hour,  pilloried  on  the  window  sill. 
As  for  those  who  fail  to  complete  their  exercise,  for  the  whole  week  fol- 
lowing, let  them  be  deprived  of  this  privilege. 


THE  SILVER  SHUTTLE 

Among  the  treetops,  moving  slow, 
I  see  the  moon  to  westward  go, 
And  brighten  all  the  wood  below. 

A  silver  shuttle,  weaving  lines 
Of  elfin  light  that  weirdly  shines 
Across  the  dark  woof  of  the  pines. 
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I  cannot  tell  what  lonely  fay 

Is 'weaving,  ere  the  break  of  day, 

This  web,  where  light  and  shadow  play. 

'Tis  naught  to  me.    I  only  care 
Amid  the  pattern,  strange  yet  fair, 
To  see  the  shuttle  gleaming  there. 


D.  E.  P.,  '20. 
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Far  up  in  Northern  Vermont  the 
road  of  a  popular  motor  tour  runs 
past  two  lakes  which  are  not  far 
apart.  The  tourist  who,  made  curi- 
ous by  their  singular  beauty,  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  them  up  on  the 
map  of  his  bluebook,  finds  that  the 
name  of  the  larger  is  "Joe's  Pond" 
and  that  of  the  smaller  "Molly's 
Pond."  And  by  paying  closer  at- 
tention to  his  map  he  will  see 
"Molly's  Brook"  and  "Molly's  Falls." 
Perhaps  he  may  wonder  why  these 
lakes  were  so  named,  instead  of  be- 
ing called  "Mirror  Lake"  and  "Sil- 
ver Pond,"  the  only  names  which  the 
immovable  Northerners  seem  able  to 
connect  with  sheets  of  water.  He 
may  wonder  if  they  still  belong  to 
Joe  and  Molly  and  who  Joe  and 
Molly  are,  and  so  let  his  mind  run 
on  as  he  rides,  but  I  think,  with  all 
hi-  fanciful  guesses,  he  will  never 
hit  upon  the  true  story  of  Joe  and 
Molly.  1  know  about  these  lakes,  for 
I  knew  Joe  and  Molly  in  that  far- 
off  time  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 


Joe  was  an  Indian  and  Molly  was 
his  Indian  wife.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  came  to  own  these  lakes, 
whether  they  bought  them  or  got 
them  by  grants  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  own  them  they  did.  It 
was  indeed  no  loss  to  anyone,  as  they 
were  surrounded  by  virgin  forest, 
and  the  valleys  around  them  were 
boggy  and  full  of  mist.  In  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  Joe  and  Molly  fished  in 
the  lakes,  in  the  brook,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls.  Their  chief  in- 
come was  not  from  the  fishing,  how- 
ever, but  from  the  baskets  which 
they  made  in  the  wintertime.  All 
winter  long  they  would  make  these 
baskets  and  in  the  spring  they  would 
take  them  south  to  Boston. 

As  I  said,  the  ponds  were  a  little 
apart,  "two  yells  and  a  holler,"  the 
natives  up  there  call  it.  In  the 
spring  Joe  used  to  stand  by  his  pond 
and  whoop  at  Molly  at  hers,  and  she 
would  yell  back.  This  was  their  reg- 
ular spring  ceremony,  and  some- 
linif    after    the    annual    whooping 
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they  would  start  for  Boston  with 
their  baskets.  It  was  on  their  way 
to  Boston  that  I  used  to  see  them. 
Perhaps  some  hunter  would  stop  at 
our  village  with  the  news,  "Joe'n 
Molly's  whooping  so  I  reckon  you'll 
be  seein'  'em  soon/'  or  perhaps  we'd 
get  no  news  of  their  coming,  but 
just  keep  watching  for  them.  Our 
farm  was  at  the  edge  of  the  village, 
and  of  course  they  had  to  pass  it.  I 
used  to  sit  on  our  old  granite  door- 
step in  the  pale  spring  sunshine  and 
look  down  the  road  for  them  and 
wish  they  would  take  me  with  them 
when  they  came  along.  Some  day, 
after  sugaring,  they  would  come. 
They  had  an  old  buckboard,  for 
which  they  had  traded  many  skins, 
and  on  this  rode  Molly  and  the 
baskets.  I  say  "on"  rather  than  "in" 
because  you  got  a  sense  of  their  be- 
ing loaded  or  piled  on,  like  sacks  of 
meal.  Molly  greatly  resembled  a 
sack  of  meal  anyway.  She  had 
hardly  more  shape  than  one,  and  her 
clothes  didn't  help  what  she  had. 
She  had  a  great  eye  for  color  though, 
and  traded  an  occasional  basket  for 
beads  and  bright  cloth  when  she  was 
in  Boston.  These  colors  and  the  fact 
that  she  always  wore  a  feather  in  her 
hair  made  her  lovely  in  my  eyes,  as 
I  hung  enraptured  over  the  white 
pickets  of  the  front  gate. 

Since  Molly  was  essentially  femi- 
nine she  felt  she  must  have  a  suit- 
able equipage  to  take  her,  her  finery, 
and    her    baskets    on    the    three- 


hundred-mile  trip  to  Boston.  Not 
having  a  horse,  she  used  Joe.  Joe 
was  a  wonderful  looking  man.  He 
had  the  beauty  and  she  the  brains  of 
the  family.  She  made  him  a  very 
neat  harness  and  embroidered  it  with 
beads.  The  reins  were  made  the 
same  as  a  child's  play  reins  with  a 
beaded  breastpiece.  There  was  a 
girdle  that  was  connected  by  straps 
with  the  breastpiece,  and  to  this  were 
fastened  the  traces.  Joe  used  to 
come  up  the  hill  before  our  house  on 
a  walk  and  just  after  topping  the 
rise  start  off  down  the  road  in  a  long, 
swinging  dogtrot,  that  made  the  ket- 
tle under  the  wagon  swing  and  rattle 
on  its  chain,  and  made  the  mongrel 
sheepdog  that  followed  hurry  after 
them  without  losing  too  much  time 
sniffing  at  me  by  the  gate.  That 
would  be  all  we  would  see  of  them 
until  another  year,  because  they 
made  a  sort  of  circle,  and  went  back 
another  way.  This  same  episode  hap- 
pened every  year  for  several  years. 
I  don't  know  how  many,  because 
time,  as  I  measured  it  then,  is  so 
different  from  time  as  I  measure  it 
now.  I  must  have  been  about  ten 
years  old,  though,  when  they  put  the 
railroad  through  our  valley  and  they 
had  made  the  journey  as  many  times 
before  that  as  I  can  remember. 

In  our  valley  we  dated  everything 
for  a  period  of  about  twenty-five 
years  by  the  railroad.  It  was  quite 
exciting  when  they  surveyed  the 
valley,  and  occasioned  much  com- 
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nient  for  and  against  such  "new- 
fangled contraptions."  When  the 
railroad  itself  began  to  be  put 
through,  nothing  else  was  talked  of. 
I  hung  around  with  the  rest  of  the 
small  fry  and  watched  every  move  of 
the  workmen  and  listened  to  them 
with  great  admiration  and  respect 
and  got  in  everyone's  way  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  myself.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  train  that  went 
through  our  valley.  The  road  had 
been  practically  finished  during  the 
summer,  and  in  the  following  spring 
the  first  train  was  run  over  the  new 
line.  I  cannot  even  hope  to  describe 
the  excitement  we  all  felt  and  the 
holiday  we  made  of  it,  but  I  can 
never  hear  a  train  whistling  in  the 
distance  without  a  picture  of  that 
day  flashing  across  my  memory.  I 
see  the  crowd  in  gala  dress  cheering 
and  waving,  and  the  small  engine 
with  its  high  chimney  and  little  bell, 
and  feel  the  same  thrill  I  felt  when 
that  first  thin,  shrill  whistle  woke 
the  echoes  from  the  hills,  that  ban- 
died them  back  and  forth  until  they 
were  lost  altogether. 

I  rather  forgot  about  Joe  and 
Molly  that  year.  Why  should  I  care 
about  seeing  an  Indian  pull  an  old 
buckboard,  when  I  could  see  a  real 
steam  engine  every  few  days?  Be- 
sides I  had  lost  my  illusions  about 
Molly,  arid  was,  as  you  see,  fast 
growing  up.  The  spring  the  first 
train  ran,  they  were  late  anyway  ;  so 
late  that  the  strawberries  were  be- 


ginning to  get  ripe  in  a  few  sunny 
spots,  and  I  had  been  up  with  the 
Bartlett  boys  picking  strawberries 
and  hunting  arrowroot  and  enjoying 
the  spring  generally.  As  I  was 
coming  home,  where  the  road  crossed 
the  track,  I  heard  the  train  way 
round  the  curve,  so  I  stopped  to  see 
it.  At  the  same  time  up  the  road  I 
saw  a  team  coming,  and  as  it  came 
nearer  I  realized  it  was  Joe  and 
Molly.  Maybe  they  were  getting  a 
little  deaf,  or  were  a  little  absent- 
minded,  or  thought  it  was  the  roar 
of  the  river.  They  did  not  seem  to 
hear  it,  and  came  steadily  on.  They 
were  within  ten  feet  of  the  track 
when  the  engine  rounded  the  curve. 
Spring  twilight  was  setting  in,  and 
the  red  glare  from  the  chimney  and 
the  cabin  glowed  brightly.  The 
train  had  just  come  up  a  heavy  grade 
and  there  was  lots  of  black  smoke. 
As  it  came  into  sight,  the  whistle 
blew  shrilly,  and  emitted  steam  from 
the  whistle  cock.  Through  the  dusk 
the  two  lanterns  hanging  on  the 
front  looked  like  evil  eyes  coming 
toward  us.  Poor  Joe!  It  was  ter- 
rifying even  to  me  who  had  watched 
every  move  of  the  workmen,  but  to 
him  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise — 
a  redeyed  monster  shrieking  at  him 
out  of  the  woods.  All  signs  of  stoi- 
cism vanished !  He  leaped  up  and 
down  and  tried  to  free  himself  of  his 
harness.  The  monster  came  toward 
him,  and  w;is  alniosl  upon  him.  Ut- 
tering  a  whoop  that  drowned  out  the 
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train  whistle  Joe  tried  to  turn 
around,  tipped  over  the  buckboard 
with  Molly  and  the  baskets,  shook 
himself  free  of  the  traces,  and  van- 
ished down  the  road,  followed  by  the 
faithful  mongrel. 

I  stood  looking  first  at  the  train 
and  then  after  Joe,  my  mouth  open. 
As  Joe's  form  grew  smaller  and 
smaller  and  finally  disappeared,  I 
jumped  up  and  down  to  express 
my  Jov>  but  uttered  no  sound. 
Then  I  drew  nearer  to  Molly  with  a 
sidewise  gait.  Molly  was  still  sitting 
in  the  road,  and  the  expression  of 
her  eyes  was  baleful.  I  think  she 
had  broken  her  collar-bone,  but  what 
she  cared  for  was  her  finery. 

"Ugh,  that  Joe,  ugh,  bon  Dieu, 
'till  ah  catch  heem!  Ah,  the  loup 
garou,  the  fool,  the  fool;  he  teenk 
trains  loup  garou — my  beads  !  Oh, 
you  Joe,  my  beads  \"  Then  realizing 
I  was  there,  she  said : 

"Oh,  you  boy,  you,  help  me  to  nex' 
hous'  so  ah  can  catch  that  Joe.  Ah 
teenk  ah  feex  heem,  me/' 

I  picked  up  the  baskets  and  piled 
them  around  the  buckboard,  which  I 
drew  to  the  side  of  the  road.  As  we 
walked  along  she  kept  muttering 
something  about  her  beads,  but  for 
the  most  part  was  silent.  Suddenly 
she  said,  "Ooh,  you  Pete;  ooh,  you 
dog !  Bon  Dieu,  that  dog  he  went, 
too !" 

"Molly,"  I  said,  ffhasn't  Joe  seen 
a  train  before  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  "in  Boston — 


no.  Ah  nevaire  let  him  near  city  for 
firewater.  He  stay  help  one  mans  on 
leetly  farm  and  ah  take  baskets  in 
and  sell,  me." 

We  walked  along  a  half  mile  or 
more  in  silence.  I  began  picturing 
the  whole  episode  to  myself,  and  sud- 
denly chuckled.  She  stuck  her  face 
close  to  mine  in  the  dusk  and  shook 
her  bony  finger  at  me. 

"You  laff,  leetly  boy,"  she  said, 
"you  laff  at  ole  Molly  and  her  fool 
Joe.  Me,  I  know  white  man's  law, 
and  ah  have  this  Joe  before  the  great 
white  judge.  Ah  mak'  heem  pay  for 
teenkin'  train  loup  garou." 

We  turned  in  at  the  Cate's  door 
yard.  Ottie  Cate  was  just  crossing 
to  the  barn  with  a  couple  of  pails 
and  a  stool  when  I  stopped  him. 

"Injun  Joe's  run  away,"  I  said, 
"and  Molly  wants  to  ketch  him." 
With  this  slight  introduction  Molly 
became  voluble  and  told  her  story 
over  twice  very  rapidly  with  many 
interjections  from  Ot. 

"Wal,  I  snum,"  he  said,  finally,  "I 
snum,  that  beats  all,  it  doos.  I  saw 
someun  tearin'  daown  the  rud,  when 
I  was  startin'  toward  the  haouse.  I 
snum.  Haw,  haw,  haw."  Ot  fairly 
made  the  lantern  flicker  with  his 
laughing. 

When  Molly  explained  her  plan  of 
bringing  Joe  to  justice  Ot  became 
more  serious.  Not  that  he  disap- 
proved, for  a  lawsuit  meant  diversion 
for  the  whole  countryside,  but  be- 
cause he  already  felt  the  weight  of 
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his  dignity  as  a  probable  witness. 
The  upshot  of  it  was  that  Molly- 
spent  the  night  in  Ot  Cate's  barn, 
and  in  the  morning  Joe  and  his  dog 
were  found  sitting  stoically  in  the 
woodshed. 

Justice  moved  swiftly  then,  and 
the  next  week  was  set  for  the  trial. 
My  father  was  judge.  Not  that  he 
was  an  accomplished  lawyer,  but  he 
was  a  good  farmer  and  head  select- 
man, and  the  two  jobs  just  went  to- 
gether. At  least  he  was  just  and 
stern  and  incorruptible. 

The  morning  of  the  trial  was 
rainy  and  gloomy  and  cold.  Father 
didn't  have  to  call  me  more  than 
twice  that  day,  and  I  was  downstairs 
in  a  jiffy.  Mother  sent  me  back 
rather  crossly,  I  remember,  to  comb 
my  hair. 

"Willard,"  said  my  mother  to  my 
father,  "I  sh'd  like  to  know  why  you 
can't  have  a  man  fix  the  roof  of  the 
buttery  or  do  it  yourself.  Here  it  is 
raining  right  through.  What's  Hi 
going  to  do  today  ?" 

"Well,"  said  father  slowly,  pour- 
ing his  coffee  into  his  saucer  and 
thinking  hard  of  some  excuse  for  Hi 
to  see  the  trial.  "I  callated  to  have 
him  clean  the  Sunday  harness,  and 
do  a  little  shuckin'  and " 

"Shuckin' !"  said  my  mother, 
"what's  he  shuckin'  for  in  the 
spring,  I'd  like  to  know.  He  can  fix 
my  buttery  roof  an'  he  can  fix  it  to- 
day. He  won't  get  any  wetter'n  he 
would  if  he  sneaked  off  to  the  village 


to  see  Injun  Joe's  trial,  I  guess." 

With  these  words,  Mother  went 
into  the  back  kitchen.  Father 
pushed  back  his  chair. 

"Come  on,  Will,"  he  said  to  me, 
"we'll  go  to  the  trial,  though  if 
women  had  their  way  there'd  be  no 
law  courts  to  go  to — nor  no  taown 
meeting." 

All  the  way  on  our  walk  to  the  vil- 
lage Father  would  occasionally  break 
forth  into  such  bits  of  wisdom  as, 
"Women  are  gifted  with  a  sharp 
tongue,  never  argue  with  'em,"  and 
so  on,  which  showed  that  in  spite  of 
his  judicial  dignity,  he  felt  rather 
crushed. 

There  was  a  moderate  gathering 
at  the  town  hall — Joe  and  Molly,  the 
village  loafers,  and  a  lot  of  boys. 
After  father  came  in  he  was  followed 
by  a  few  of  the  more  genteel,  who 
had  been  watching  at  the  store  and 
now  made  a  fashionably  late  en- 
trance. 

The  jury  was  sworn  in,  order 
called,  and  the  town  clerk  got  up  to 
read  the  case. 

"Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye — the 
case  of  Molly  versus  Joe.  Suit  is  be- 
ing brought  by  the  plaintiff,  Molly, 
against  Joe,  the  defendant,  on  the 
graound  of  pussonal  injury  being 
done  to  said  Molly,  doo  to  the  wilful 
negligence  of  said  Joe  in  drawin'  a 
vehicle  wherein  said  Molly  was  at 
that  time  ridin'." 

The  plaintiff  was  called.  Molly 
stood  up  and  a  very  curious  figure 
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she  made.  Short  and  dumpy,  with 
graying  hair,  in  which  was  stuck  a 
feather,  she  wore  a  bright  red  skirt 
with  a  fringe  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
man's  flannel  shirt  tucked  into  a 
large  leather  belt.  On  her  feet  were 
moccasins  with  beadwork.  Father 
frowned  at  Molly,  but  she  was  not  at 
all  daunted. 

"Your  honor/'  said  Molly,  her 
black  eyes  snapping,  "ah  wan'  tell 
you  'bout  mans.  That  man — he  my 
man  for  many  year — 'mos'  thirty, 
maybe  twenty  year  long,  an'  ah  mak' 
basket  for  heem,  an'  ah  feesh  for 
heem,  an'  ah  hoe  corn  for  heem.  He 
know  nothing — one  beeg  fool,  your 
honor — an'  all  he  do  for  me,  heem, 
is  draw  one  leetly  cart  with  jus'  me 
an'  the  baskets  ah  mak'.  An'  er* 
year  we  go  to  Boston  an'  sell  baskets 
an'  so  we  go  this  year,  same  as 
evaire,  an'  Joe — we  goin'  'long  by 
M'sieur  Ot  Cate's  house,  much  as 
mile,  maybe  half  mile,  and  out  wood 
comes  one  trains.  I  seen  trains  in 
Boston,  me.  Anyway  I  no  such  ojive 
as  heem.  Bon  Dieu,  he  teenk  trains 
one  loup  garou,  m'sieur  judge,  yes, 
an'  he  no  stop  to  teenk,  heem,  he  tip 
over  leetly  wagon,  he  speel  baskets, 
he  dump  me  in  dirt — off  he  go  like 
weengs — imbecile — pou." 

"Order  in  the  court,"  said  my 
father.  "Who  is  the  witness  for  the 
plaintiff?" 

Ottie  Cate  rose  importantly.  He 
had  assumed  a  heavy  stock — com- 
monly called  a  "choker" — for  the  oc- 


casion and  looked  very  grand  and 
uncomfortable. 

"Yer  honor,"  began  Ot,  with  a 
grandiloquent  flourish  and  a  benevo- 
lent look  over  the  community. 
"Fust,  I  wanter  state  that  I  hain't 
in  no  way  partial,  ner  yet  impartial, 
fer  I  allers  sez  'wimmen  an  chillern 
fust,'  or  words  to  thet  effect.  Sec- 
ondly, thet  I  hain't  ezactly  a  d'rect 
witness  o'  this  case,  for  the  reason 
that  I  didn't  see  it  happen,  but 
fourthly,  I  sh'd  like  to  add  that  agin 
I  be  a  kind  o'  witness  inasmuch  as  I 
received  fust  word  of  it  and  didn't 
nobody  see  nawthin'  o'  the  hull 
catouse  but  Bub  Batchelder,  who  tole 
me  of  it.  Naow  ter  come  ter  the 
pint.  Bub  come  up  ter  me  as  I  was 
'baout  ter  begin  milkin'  on  Thursday 
— no,  Wednesday — "  he  counted  on 
his  fingers, — "on  Thursday  evenin' 
'baout  milkin'  time  and  sez  he  ter 
me — 'Injun  Joe's  run  away!'  or 
words  to  thet  effect.  In  fac',  I'd 
seen  someun  larrapin'  daown  the 
rud,  only  I  hadn't  known  rightly 
who.  Then  she  sez  ter  me  practi- 
cally what  she  has  jus'  tole  your 
honor.  An  nex'  mornin' — o'  course 
we'd  took  her  in — he  was  in  the 
woodshed.  The  buckboard's  there 
naow — 'tain't  hut  a  mite,  only  the 
harness  be  kinder  ripped " 

"Is  this  all  you  have  to  say?" 
asked  father. 

"Wal,  naow,  I  sh'ldn't  wonder  but 
what  it  be,"  said  Ot  ruminatingly, 
and  sat  down  with  great  dignity. 


THE  TAMING  OF  INDIAN  JOE 


"Joe/'  said  father,  "do  you  want 
to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  this 
charge  ?" 

Joe  rose  and  stood  gravely  looking 
at  father.  He  was  fully  six  feet 
three  and  strongly  built,  with  fine 
features,  high  cheek  bones,  and  In- 
dian nose,  with  thin,  close-set  lips. 
He  had  on  store  jeans  and  a  shirt  of 
the  same  red  as  Molly's  skirt,  open 
at  the  throat.  Joe  did  not  answer 
father's  question,  but  gazed  immov- 
ably in  front  of  him. 

"Well,  Joe,"  said  f ather,  "did  you 
do  this  or  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Joe,  "I  did  it." 

"The  defendant  pleads  guilty," 
said  my  father.  "Naouw  have  you 
anything  to  say  in  your  own  defense. 
Why'd  you  do  it,  man  ?" 

"Ugh,"  said  Joe,  "me  horse. 
Horse  shy." 

"What's  that?"  asked  father. 
"You  say  a  horse  can  shy  at  a 
train?" 

"Me  horse  too,  me  shy  too,  n'est-ce 
pas  oui  ?" 

"Anything  more  ?" 

Silence  from  Joe. 

"Well,"  said  father,  "if  there's 
nothing  more  to  say,  I'll  resume  the 
case.  Genlemen  of  the  jury,  attend. 
Jesse,  poke  Eli,  will  you;  he's 
asleep." 

"I  be  not,"  said  Eli  pugnaciously, 
opening  his  eyes.  "I  be  only  concen- 
tering." 

"Naow,"  resumed  father,  "Joe 
tipped  over  Molly,  his  wife,  because 


he  was  afraid  of  a  train.  Thet's  the 
fact.  The  wagon  ain't  hurt  nor  the 
baskets — as  for  her,  I  reckon  she'll 
make  up  to  him  for  any  injury  done 
to  her.  He  says  he  was  the  horse. 
By  this  he  means  if  his  wife  makes 
him  haul  her  like  a  horse,  he  can  act 
like  he  callates  a  horse  would  act  in 
like  circumstances.  Any  horse  in 
this  valley,  'less  he's  been  pastured 
nigh  the  track,  will  shy  at  a  train. 
Gentlemen,  we  await  your  decision." 

The  jury  shuffled  out,  and  the 
courtroom  burst  into  loud  talking 
and  arguing.  After  about  ten  min- 
utes the  jury  returned,  and  the  fore- 
man stood  up.  "Your  honor,"  he 
said,  "we,  as  a  group  of  men,  feel 
any  man  would  act  the  same  as  Joe, 
if  placed  in  his  circumstances,  and 
we  say  unanimous  that  Joe  ought  ter 
be,  and  is,  acquitted." 

"The  court's  verdict  is  acquittal 
for  the  defendant,"  said  father. 
"Court's  adjourned." 

The  courtroom  immediately  be- 
came noisy  and  crowded  as  people 
tried  to  get  out  or  clustered  about  in 
groups  to  talk  over  the  decision. 

At  noon  mother  seemed  still  to  re- 
tain her  annoyance  at  the  trial. 

"Well,  who  won  ?"  she  asked,  when 
we  were  all  sitting  at  dinner. 

"Joe  won,"  said  father,  "because 
he  put  up  such  a  good  pica,  'n'  we  all 
know  that  Molly  will  more  than 
make  up  for  it  herself." 

"I  hope  she  does,"  said  mother. 
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"You  men  are  all  banded  together 
and  I'm  sure  I  hope  she  takes  it  out 
of  that  lazy,  worthless  Indian." 

"She  will,  I  guess/'  said  father. 

Mother  got  up  to  change  the 
dishes  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  up  with  the 
Bartlett  boys  in  the  hill  pasture  near 
the  Cate  place,  looking  for  arrowroot 
and  the  first  strawberries.  It  was 
getting  quite  warm  and  yet  there 
was  a  sharpness  in  the  air  that  made 
you  realize  it  was  a  Northern  spring. 
As  we  came  down  from  the  pasture 
we  saw  Ottie  Cate  leaning  on  his 
front  gate.  We  all  stopped  and 
leaned  on  the  gate  too.  For  a  while 
the  four  of  us  were  silent  as  we 
looked  at  the  checquered  valley  and 
felt  the  warm  sun  on  our  backs.  At 
a  noise  we  turned  and  saw  Joe  and 
Molly  with  the  buckboard,  baskets 
and  dog  coming  up  the  hill.  As  they 
drew  nearer  we  saw  that  Joe  wore 


blinders !  Silently  we  watched  them 
go  by,  Molly  sitting  triumphant  on 
the  baskets. 

"Boys,"  says  Ot,  when  they  had 
passed,  "let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you. 
She  sez  if  he's  a  horse  'n'  shies,  he 
can  wear  blinders  like  a  horse  that 
shies.  You  don't  want  to  tie  up  to 
a  strong-minded  woman  who  gets 
her  own  mind  no  matter.  Stand  up 
for  your  rights  and  don't  wear  no 
blinders " 

"Ot,"  came  a  decisive  voice  from 
the  house,  "Ot,  how  many  times  have 
I  got  to  tell  you  that  I  need  more 
wood.  You  come  in  here  right  away 
an'  stop  spraining  that  gate." 

With  a  sigh  Ot  turned  away.  But 
we,  happy,  carefree  boys,  continued 
to  hang  on  the  gate  and  gaze  over 
the  greening  valley  to  the  place 
where  the  railroad,  two  slender  sil- 
ver threads,  left  the  valley  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  misty  wood. 
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Military  police  and  ropes  barred 
the  way  to  the  pier,  but  the  crowd 
pushed  and  elbowed  against  them 
goodnaturedly,  filling  the  street  for 
blocks.  It  was  predominantly  a 
crowd  of  women.  The  policemen 
and  soldiers  marshalling  it  were  both 
patronizing  and  jocose,  and  repartee 
was  continuous  between  the  herded 
and  the  herders.  Delighted  boy 
scouts,  acting  as  stretcher  bearers 
for  the  fainting,  squirmed  busily  in 
and  out,  using  their  heads  as  batter- 
ing rams  to  attack  adults  where  they 
are  weakest.  The  first  shipload  of 
our  homecoming  troops  was  due  at 
ten. 

Belle  considered  fainting  herself, 
but  she  found  that  by  bending  her 
right  knee  she  could  virtually  rest 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lady  be- 
hind her,  and  she  decided  to  stay. 
Bill  would  be  glad  to  see  her,  and 
for  all  she  knew,  that  Elizabeth 
Baily  might  be  there  for  him  too. 

At  twelve,  just  as  the  sale  of  choc- 
olate and  peanuts  was  becoming  im- 
mense, it  was  reported  for  the  tenth 
time  that  the  ship  had  docked,  and 
at  one  the  first  line  of  soldiers  at 
last  streamed  out. 

"Hello,  New  York.  Glad  to  see 
me?"  shouted  the  foremost  one,  and 
the  shrieking  crowd  surged  around 
them,  each  woman  in  search  of  her 
own  to  hug  and  kiss  and  cry  over. 
Bedlam    reigned.      Belle    saw    Bill 


among  the  first,  but  it  took  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  stiff  elbowing  to  get 
close  enough  to  attract  his  attention, 
and  longer  for  them  both  to  struggle 
in  parallel  lines  to  the  edge  and  free- 
dom. 

"Hello,  Bill/'  she  said,  shaking 
hands  vigorously.  "It  certainly  is 
grand  to  see  you  back/' 

"Hello,  Belle;  it  is  grand  to  be 
back,  and  get  an  eyeful  of  you  again. 
There  ain't  a  thing  in  France  to 
compare  with  it."  She  squeezed  his 
arm  ecstatically. 

"Oh,  Bill,  I've  been  missing  you 
so.  You  know  you  said  to  me  before 
you  left — you  said  to  me,  'Be  true 
to  me,  Belle,'  and  you  can  ask  my 
mother  if  I  haven't  just  sat  around 
evenings  without  going  out  or  noth- 
ing. When  fellows  come  'round  I 
just  told  them  they  better  get 
someone  else.  That's  how  true  I've 
been,  Bill." 

"You  ain't  got  nothing  on  me 
there,  Blue  Eyes.  Many's  the  time 
I've  laid  out  in  No  Man's  Land 
thinking  about  you,  and  when  them 
shells  rained  hottest  I'd  just  take  a 
look  at  your  picture  and  go  over  the 
top  like  a  rocket.  Once  it  saved  my 
life,  too.  A  bullet  just  glanced  off 
of  it.  What  do  you  think  I've  got 
for  you?    Go  on,  guess." 

"A  ring  made  by  the  soldiers." 

"Not  by  a  long  shot.  You're  way 
off.    A  little  German  helmet,  with  a 
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bullet  hole  in  it  that  I  put  there. 
Man,  and  you've  got  to  be  some  shot 
to  get  these  Germans.  They  run  so 
fast.  I  suppose  you  read  about  the 
Mont  Falcon  attack.  Well,  the  212th 
was  right  there.  How  are  all  your 
folks?" 

"All  right.  But,  gee,  I  didn't 
know  you  were  under  fire.  Tell  me 
some  more." 

"Oh,  there  isn't  much  to  tell,  I 
guess.  It's  mostly  standing  in  mud 
in  the  trenches  until  there's  an  at- 
tack, and  then  you  go  over.  I  got  a 
lot  of  prisoners  once,  and  we  took 
some  towns  and  things.  You  get 
used  to  big  shells  sailing  'round  in  a 
little  while.  I  got  so  they  never 
bothered  me  none,  no  matter  where 
they  dropped.  We've  done  our  part 
in  winning  the  war,  and  that's  all 
that  matters,  ain't  it.  The  ones  I'm 
sorry  for  are  the  fellows  who  never 
got  in  it,  after  going  all  the  way 
over  there  and  causing  all  those  fe- 
male tears.  It  would  be  some  come- 
down to  come  back  without  having 
fired  a  shot,  now  wouldn't  it?  Gee, 
here's  Broadway!  Let's  walk  up  it 
and  get  a  soda.  They  don't  have 
them  over  there.  We  showed  them 
how  to  like  a  lot  of  things  they  had 
never  even  heard  of  before.  There 
ain't  any  French  chewing  gum! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Whaf  11 
you  have  ?  Give  me  one  with  plenty 
of  fizz.  My,  that  tastes  good. 
There's  nothing  like  going  abroad 
to  get  to  like  America.    Well,  I  guess 


I  got  to  leave  you.  We're  going  to 
parade  at  three.  The  old  city's  go- 
ing to  regularly  turn  out  for  us. 
Say,  I'll  come  'round  tonight.  Will 
that  be  aU  right?  You'd  better 
come  see  us  parade.  It  ain't  every 
day  you  can.  I'm  glad  we're  the  first 
ones  back.  We'll  get  more  excite- 
ment.   See  you  later." 

Belle  watched  him  stride  eagerly 
off;  then  she  went  to  buy  a  new 
georgette  crepe  waist  before  she  went 
home.  "Bill's  home  all  right,  ma," 
she  shouted  while  she  took  off  her 
hat  in  the  tiny  hall.  "He  looks 
grand  and  he's  coming  'round  to- 
night." 

She  hurried  into  the  parlor  where 
one  of  the  walls  was  almost  filled 
with  newspaper  clippings.  Every 
headline  spoke  of  the  212th,  from 
the  time  they  were  drafted  to  the  no- 
tice that  they  were  going  to  sail  for 
home.  This  last  one  Belle  took  down 
and  read.  "The  212th  to  be  the  first 
boys  home,"  ran  the  headline. 
"Many  an  American  mother  and 
sweetheart  will  breathe  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief when  she  hears  that  the  212th  is 
sailing  for  home  without  a  scratch. 
They  never  reached  the  danger  zone, 
but  nevertheless  they  have  done  their 
part  in  the  great  struggle.  It  was 
knowing  that  they  and  men  like 
them  were  there  that  put  the  Hun 
on  his  knees." 

"It's  just  as  well,"  Belle  said. 
"That  picture  never  would  have 
stopped  anything."     She  folded  the 
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clipping  up  and  put  it  tenderly  in 
her  blouse  before  she  went  on  into 
the  kitchen.  "Ma,  Bill's  brought  me 
a  helmet  off  a  German  he  killed  him- 


self.   He's  been  right  in  it  and  cap- 
tured prisoners  and  everything." 

A.  C.  H.,  '20. 
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"Miss  Martha." 

"Well,  Nelson."  Martha  Pope  ex- 
tricated her  garden  rake  from  the 
root  of  a  weed  and  turned  around. 
(For  years  Nelson  had  taken  care  of 
her  little  place.) 

"I've  rented  out  the  house  by  the 
river  at  last,  Miss  Martha." 

"That's  good.  Who  is  the  new 
tenant  ?" 

"He's  a  barber,  Miss  Martha,  and 
plans  to  work  in  the  city  and  go  in 
every  day  on  his  wheel.  He  says  the 
children  need  the  country  air." 

"What's  his  name?"  she  asked. 

Only  Martha,  out  of  long  experi- 
ence, could  have  distinguished  Nel- 
son's utterance  as  Beausoleil. 

"So  they  are  French,"  she  said. 

"Canucks,"  responded  Nelson  la- 
conically. "They  are  moving  in 
Monday."  And  he  went  to  pick  the 
beans  for  luncheon. 

"Beausoleil,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"Beausoleil,  a  barber.  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  people  they  will  be." 

On  Monday  the  red  house  by  the 
river  was  occupied.  The  cart  had 
come,  with  stove  and  wash  tubs  and 
flowered    quilts   roped    in    together, 


and  a  nondescript  dog  barking  at  the 
wheels.  The  family  were  well  in- 
stalled by  Wednesday,  Nelson  re- 
ported, though  he  had  forebodings 
for  the  sink-spouts.  He  had  had 
experience  with  "Canuck"  tenants 
before. 

"I  don't  suppose  the  children  bet- 
ter be  coming  up  for  apples,"  he 
said. 

"Why,  I  don't  mind,  Nelson,"  she 
replied,  "if  they  ask  for  them.  Are 
there  many  of  them?" 

"Four,"  Nelson  answered. 

It  was  a  few  mornings  later  that 
Miss  Martha  heard  a  rumbling 
sound  behind  her  as  she  was  tying 
up  the  honeysuckle  in  the  garden. 
She  turned  and  saw  two  barefoot 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  bending 
to  drag  up  the  path  a  heavily  laden 
cart  with  a  younger  boy  and  a  fat 
baby  squeezed  in  behind.  When 
they  drew  near  tbey  straightened  up 
and  spoke  in  chorus: 

"Please,  m'dame,  may  we  have 
some  apples?" 

"Yes,"  x\u\  answered,  "pick  up  the 
windfalls,    but    be    careful    not    to 
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shake  the  tree.     There  are  Mackin- 
tosh reds  over  by  the  wall." 

"T'ank  you,  m'dame,"  they  an- 
swered. 

"Do  you  live  down  in  the  red 
house?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  m'dame,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Then  your  name  must  be  Beauso- 
leil."  The  children  nodded.  "Now 
tell  me  what  your  first  names  are, 
won't  you?" 

"Dat's  Yvonne,  we  are  twins,"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  girl.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  cart,  "Wilfred  and  Kos- 
ina.    My  name  is  Lionel." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Martha. 
"Now  be  sure  you  find  the  reddest 
apples." 

"T'ank  you,"  the  children  piped 
again,  and  the  little  procession  rum- 
bled off. 

Martha  turned  to  her  honey- 
suckle, but  watched  them  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  as  they  dragged 
the  cart  to  the  apple  tree  by  the  wall. 
Wilfred  tumbled  into  the  grass  as 
soon  as  they  arrived,  and  Yvonne 
lifted  out  the  fat  baby,  who  rolled 
around  contentedly  where  she  was 
put.  The  older  children  went 
straight  to  work  in  a  businesslike 
way. 

"Why,  when  we  were  little  we  had 
such  a  good  time  picking  up  apples 
that  mother  never  had  even  half  a 
basketful,"  thought  Martha. 

Wilfred  was  the  only  unruly  one. 
He  preferred  somersaults  to  apple 
picking,  and  once  so  far  forgot  him- 


self as  to  shout.  But  he  was  re- 
strained by  the  shocked  tone  of 
the  decorous  Yvonne,  "'Tention, 
W'freed !"  as  she  looked  to  see  if  the 
lady  in  the  garden  had  heard. 

Yvonne  was  thin  and  small,  with 
black  hair  brushed  back  into  a  little 
pigtail.  The  gingham  pinafore  had 
hardly  hidden  the  angles  of  her  wiry 
form,  Martha  remembered.  Lionel 
looked  very  like  her.  His  hair  was 
cropped,  and  his  black  eyes  had 
looked  solemnly  wide. 

"I  suppose  they  must  nearly  live 
on  apples  at  this  season,"  thought 
Martha,  who  knew  well  the  thrifty 
French  Canadian  of  the  region. 

She  finished  the  honeysuckle  and 
went  back  into  the  house.  Before 
long  Lizzie,  the  housekeeper,  came 
out  with  a  plate  of  cookies,  and  made 
her  way  over  to  the  apple  tree  by  the 
wall.  The  children  watched  her  ad- 
vance with  awed  eyes. 

"Miss  Martha  thought  you  must 
be  hot  and  hungry,  and  sent  you  out 
some  cookies,"  she  said,  and  held  out 
the  plate. 

Wilfred,  quick  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion, reached  for  a  cookie. 

"  'Tention,  W'freed !"  Yvonne's 
voice  was  quicker.  "  'Tention,  p'nez 
guarde !" 

"T'ank  you,  m'dame,"  Lionel's 
grave  eyes  looked  up  at  her.  "He's 
little.     He  don't  remember." 

"T'ank  you,"  murmured  Yvonne. 

"T'ank  you,"  echoed  Wilfred, 
slightly  abashed.    The  baby  grasped 
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her  portion  in  a  damp  embrace  and 
gurgled  with  satisfaction. 

"Poor  little  things,"  Lizzie  might 
have  been  heard  to  say  as  she  took 
back  the  empty  plate. 

Always  solemn,  save  Wilfred  on 
occasion,  always  well-behaved,  the 
fonr  children  came  often  for  apples. 
There  was  always  the  same  repressed 
excitement  at  the  cookie  plate,  al- 
ways the  same  decorum  of  Yvonne's 
"  'Tention,  p'nez  guarde !"  always 
the  same  quiet  generalship  of  Lionel. 
If  Martha  Pope  sometimes  missed 
the  favorite  Hubbardstons  she  sent 
down  to  the  red  house  by  the  river, 
she  was  never  disappointed  in  the  re- 
turn. Her  late  pansy  beds  were 
wonderfully  free  from  weeds  that 
fall.  The  pigeons  'round  her  stable 
roof  were  unmolested,  and  Tom 
Keed,  the  cat,  actually  grew  fat 
from  never  being  chased  by  neigh- 
borhood boys. 

Once  Lizzie  had  brought  in  an 
earthen  jug. 

"The  little  French  boy  brought  it 
up,  ma'am,"  she  said.  "It's  awful 
stuff,  but  he  seemed  to  want  to  give 
it  to  you." 

It  was  homemade  elderberry  wine, 
and  Lionel's  eyes  glowed  as  Miss 
Martha  herself  came  out  to  thank 
bim.  Elderberry  wine  was  their 
greatest  dainty  at  home,  and  his 
mother  had  made  this  with  her  own 
hands. 

He  never  said  much  to  Martha, 
but  the  wide  black  eyes  would  follow 


her  about  the  garden  in  the  morn- 
ings. Lizzie's  cookies  were  plum- 
mier  when  he  came  alone,  but  he 
never  seemed  to  wonder  or,  say  more 
than,  "T'ank  you,  m'dame.  'S  nice 
one." 

Martha  would  not  have  liked  to 
say  how  she  was  attached  to  the  boy. 
He  was  such  a  silent,  well-behaved, 
responsible  little  fellow,  quite  un- 
spoiled by  the  adoration  of  his  twin, 
Yvonne.  Martha  used  to  put  illus- 
trated magazines  out  for  him  to  take 
home,  to  see  the  glow  in  his  eyes 
and  hear  the  solemn  "T'ank  you." 
She  missed  seeing  the  children  under 
the  apple  trees  on  the  mornings 
when  they  did  not  come. 

Once,  when  they  had  not  come  for 
nearly  a  week,  Martha  asked  Nelson 
if  he  had  heard  about  them  lately. 
He  thought  one  of  them  was  sick, 
but  didn't  know.    He  would  find  out. 

"The  boy  is  sick,  Miss  Martha,"  he 
reported  later.  "They  do  say  some- 
thing is  the  matter  with  his  stomach. 
But,  them  French  doctors,  you  never 
can  tell  now." 

Miss  Martha  knew  French  doc- 
tors. She  went  down  the  lane  to  the 
little  house  by  the  river  that  after- 
noon. Mother  Beausoleil  was  im- 
penetrable. 

"T'ank  you  ;  ever'  t'ings  awrigh'. 
Dr.  La  Fontaine  come  today ;  say  he 
better.  T'ank  you,"  was  all  she 
would  say.  Martha  felt  intrusive. 
She  did  not  go  down  again. 

"Who    is    that,    Nelson?"    asked 
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Martha  in  the  garden  a  day  later. 
She  could  just  see  the  curve  of  the 
lane  from  where  she  stood.  "That's 
not  Dr.  La  Fontaine  going  down  to 
the  river  house.  He  has  on  a  cas- 
sock." Then  she  suddenly  hecame 
afraid.  "It  must  be  Pere  Moreau." 
She  was  right.  That  evening  an  ave 
went  up  from  the  Church  of  the 
Sacre  Coeur  in  the  city  for  Lionel 
Beausoleil. 

Martha  would  not  have  believed 
what  a  space  he  had  left  unfilled. 
The  little  procession  of  three  coming 
up  for  apples  at  the  accustomed  time 
next  day  looked  more  than  forlorn 
to  her.  Eosina  was  growing  heavy, 
and  it  was  hard  for  Yvonne,  even 
though  Wilfred  helped,  to  drag  her 
in  the  cart.  Martha  watched  them 
as  they  picked  up  apples.  The  girl 
worked  steadily,  but  it  was  hot,  and 
the  cart  was  slow  in  filling,  for  Wil- 
fred's hands  were  small  and  easily 
tired. 

Martha  herself  brought  out  the 
plate  of  cookies  this  time.     "T'ank 


you,  m'dame,"  was  all  Yvonne  said 
at  first.  She  seemed  weighed  down 
with  a  new  responsibility,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  tears  on  her  face. 
As  Martha's  hand  with  the  plate 
shook  a  little,  she  volunteered,  "It's 
aw  righ',  m'dame.  We  knew  about 
Lionel  a  long  while  ago." 

Martha  looked  at  her,  wondering. 

"Gran'dam  and  me,  we  sat  by 
him,  and  we  saw  it.  We  knew.  It's 
aw  righ'."  She  paused.  "Gran' dam, 
she  say  to  me,  'He  will  get  better.' 
Then  she  look  and  say,  'Ah,  p'tite, 
look,  over  Lionel,  over  his  head, 
see !'  And  I  look  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  bird  with  breast  all  white, 
flying  through  the  air.  It  flies  away, 
out,  I  don't  know  where.  She  make 
the  cross  on  her  and  on  me,  and  she 
say,  'Ah,  it's  aw  righ',  Yvonne ;  it's 
aw  righ','  and  we  say  our  prayers. 
.     .     .     Ah,  m'dame,  don't." 

As  Martha  turned  away,  the  child 
laid  her  hand  on  her  arm.  "M'dame, 
n'ay'  pas  peur ;  it's  aw  righ'." 

G.  W.,  '19. 
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MARGINAL  COMMENT 

Bane  and  consolation  of  one's  col- 
lege lot  are  the  markings  in  required 
books  that  are  handed  down  year 
after  year  to  succeeding  generations 
of  students.  The  triple  exclamation 
point;  the  double  underscoring  of 
the  only  unimportant  sentence  on 
the  page;  the  capital  letters  and 
Arabic  numerals  that  force  on  the 
reluctant  mind  the  outline  it  has 
been  vainly  trying  to  avoid;  the 
vigilant  question  mark  crying  out, 
"Qui  vivef"  to  the  most  indubitably 
trustworthy  statements :  of  such  it  is 
that  academic  nightmare  is  com- 
pounded. But  the  marginal  com- 
ment !  It  is  this  that  enhances  liter- 
ature. One  comes  upon  it  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  akin  to  the  sen- 
sation experienced  in  suddenly  stum- 
bling on  a  page  of  poetry  where  solid 
prose  was  to  be  dreaded,  or  in  dis- 
covering that  the  vacant  pages  be- 
tween the  acts  are  numbered.  What 
is  one's  delight,  in  poring  over 
Wordsworth's  Prefaces,  to  meet,  op- 
posite the  assertion  that  all  good  art 
is  "the  spontaneous  overflow  of  pow- 
erful feelings,"  the  comment,  at  once 
concrete  and  Calvanistic  (virtues 
that  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of 
the  sage  of  Grassmere)  :  "What 
would  he  have  said  to  our  movies?" 
Still  more  enjoyable  is  it  to  find  two 
comments  on  the  same  passage,  es- 
pecially if  the  second  be  in  the  na- 


ture of  a  reply.  Carlyle,  in  the  pre- 
liminary chapter  of  Sartor,  makes 
the  remark:  "Shakespeare  says  we 
are  creatures  that  look  before  and 
after." 

"There's  where  you're  wrong," 
points  out  the  superior  critic, 
"Shelly  said  that." 

"Perhaps,"  replies  her  more  judi- 
cious successor,  "we'd  best  not  judge 
too  soon.  No  one  ever  said  anything 
yet  that  S.  didn't  get  there  first." 

Occasionally  one's  excavations  in 
the  field  of  literature  unearth  several 
strata  of  such  arguments. 
"Puisqu'  a  ma  loyau  le,  candide,  elle 

se  fie, 
Elle    que    l'innocence   a    mes   yeux 

sanctifie, 
Ai-je  droit  d'accepter  ce  don  de  son 

amour. 
Et  de  meler  ma  brume  et  ma  nuit  a 

son  jour," 
says  the  sinless  hero  of  Marion  de 
Lorme,  overcome  by  the  chastity  of 
love. 

"Cost  la  un  sentiment  bien  juste- 
ment  observe^  a  ce  que  je  pense,"  ob- 
serves a  delicate  French  handwrit- 
ing, writing  with  a  naivete  truly 
charming. 

"You're  another!"  stands  out  be- 
low, in  blatant  contrast, — a  coarse 
and  domineering  contradiction  of  a 
mere  opinion,  modestly  expressed. 

To  protect  the  delicate  writing 
against  its  stub  opponent,  however, 
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an  unknown  vindicator  rises  up,  and 
in  a  hand,  not  so  fine,  perhaps,  but 
with  something  of  the  avenging 
boldness  of  truth  in  it,  replies: 
"Well,  then,  count  me  a  third." 

As  for  me,  I  read.  This  is  a  game 
where  there  is  no  come-back.  He 
laughs  best  that  laughs  last. 

J.  M./19. 


HEK   FEIENDS 

"And  so,"  Edna  went  on,  en- 
tranced at  having  found  so  eager  a 
listener,  "one  night,  when  we  was 
out  on  the  lake  at  Eiver  Park,  he 
asks  me  for  a  ring  he  had  give  me, 
and  I  know  about  this  other  girl  so 
I  says,  'Florrie  shall  not  have  this 
ring.  All  you  want  to  do  is  give  it 
to  her,  and  I'll  see  myself  dead  be- 
fore she'll  get  it.'  And  I  tore  it  off 
and  flung  it  in  the  water.  'Edna,' 
he  says,  'did  you  flung  that  ring  in 
the  water?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  says,  'I  flung  that  ring 
in  the  water.'  And  he  says,  'This 
ends  our  acquaintance,'  and  rowed 
ashore. 

"And,  oh,  I  cried  that  night.  You 
know  its  terrible  to  feel  you've  lost 
a  friend.  And  next  day  he  calls  up, 
and,  oh,  I  talked  real  mean  to  him, 
but  he  apologised  and  everything, 
and  he  said  Florrie  didn't  mean  a 
thing  to  him,  and  he  was  just  going 
with  her  because  sometimes  I  kind  of 
had  to  go  with  other  fellows,  so  I 


said  he  could  come  around  that  eve- 
ning. And  he  brought  me  the  love- 
liest piece  of  fur !    Oh,  he's  fine." 

"Is  that  the  one  in  France?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  no,  that's  Charlie.  He's  my 
real  friend.  Honey,  I  ain't  heard 
from  him  for  a  week.  Oh,  I  just 
get  out  his  letters  and  set  and  cry 
half  the  night." 

A.  C.  H.,  '20. 


THAT    CLASSICAL    EESTRAINT 

In  spite  of  the  Trojan  horse  and 
the  colossus  of  Rhodes — not  to  limit 
ourselves  to  one  period — we  find 
among  the  Greeks  a  refreshing  free- 
dom from  the  giantism  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Komans,  and 
somewhat  of  ourselves. 

Imagine  their  dismay  at  our  pala- 
tial automobiles  and  ocean  liners! 
Their  chariots  were  so  light  that 
they  could  be  hung  up  on  the  pillars 
of  a  temple.  The  Trojans,  while 
they  still  held  to  the  old  order  of 
things,  and  had  not  yet  become  Ro- 
mans, "tied  their  fleet  to  a  grassy 
bank!"  But  in  one  respect  they 
might  well  have  violated  their  doc- 
trine of  moderation, — or  perhaps 
they  did.  In  the  theatre  at  Athens, 
each  spectator  was  allowed  a  seating 
space  of  exactly  thirteen  inches,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  long  trilogies. 
E.  E.  M.,  '19. 
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Everyone  encourages  freshmen  to 
use  the  library.  English  readers 
lead  them  by  the  hand  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  librarians  point 
the  way  to  the  Eeference  Room.  But 
no  one  has  suggestions  when  it 
comes  to  reading  matter  for  late 
evening  or  early  morning  parties. 
The  library  is  almost  hopeless.  Even 
Vampires  and  Vampirism  is  disap- 
pointing. But  for  those  in  whom 
the  book  has  awakened  a  taste  for 
the  supernatural  and  gory,  we  rec- 
ommend Dracula. 

Even  the  most  skeptical  are  afraid 
to  go  to  bed  if  they  finish  reading 
Dracula  at  midnight.  Some  come  to 
scoff  at  Counts  who  leave  no  reflec- 
tion in  a  shaving  mirror  and  ladies 
of  surpassing  but  voluptuous  beauty, 
who,  "though  the  moonlight  was  be- 
hind them,  threw  no  shadow  on  the 
floor."  It  is  useless,  however,  to 
make  critical  objections,  to  say  the 
author's  style  is  so  bad  that  it  is 
funny,  or  that  even  ghost  stories  are 
not  privileged  to  have  a  full  moon 
every  night  for  three  successive 
years.  The  lure  of  Dracula  is  undi- 
minished. 

I  never  hear  a  dog  bay  in  the  dis- 
tance without  a  grewsome  recollec- 
tion of  the  castle  in  Transylvania, 
where  the  howling  of  dogs  would  be 
answered  by  the  cry  of  wolves,  where 
strange  batlike  creatures  crawled 
down  the  walls  of  Hie  ensile  where 


Count  Dracula  lived  —  a  man 
strangely  pallid  except  for  bright 
red  lips  that  drew  back  to  show  re- 
ceding gums  and  long,  sharp,  ratlike 
teeth.  His  face  has  an  unpleasant 
way  of  recurring  to  one  at  night, 
glowing  red-eyed  from  the  darkness. 

We  enter  into  the  terror  of  the 
half-hypnotized  victims.  Let  our 
future  doctors  object  to  the  methods 
of  blood  transfusion  that  were  used 
in  an  effort  to  save  Lucy  Westenra; 
we  are  tense  as  we  read  her  lover 
Seward's  diary,  as  night  after  night 
we  find  that  Dracula's  cunning  or 
the  stupidity  of  Lucy's  mother  frus- 
trated the  plans  to  save  the  girl  from 
the  vampire,  that  the  garlic  flowers 
that  drove  him  away  were  removed 
to  make  the  room  less  close,  and  that 
the  gold  crucifix  was  stolen  from 
Lucy's  neck. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate the  various  horrors  and  mysteries 
accumulated  in  Dracula,  from  the 
fifty  coffin  loads  of  earth  sent  to 
England  on  a  haunted  ship,  whose 
crew  has  all  disappeared  except  the 
one  sailor  lashed  to  the  helm  by  a 
rosary,  to  the  maniac  with  a  passion 
for  absorbing  life.  (At  this  point 
we  omit  details.)  Should  our  read- 
ers  ever    wish    for    pure    thrills,    let 

them  leave  the  library  mid  turn  to 
"the  Dndead"  and  their  victims  in 
Dracula. 
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FOR  OUR  YOUNGER  READERS 

*I. — Alphabet  for  the  Little  Folks 

A  is  for  Apple,  e'en  freshmen  can  see 

That  we  do  not  allude  to  the  kind  on  the  tree. 
B     .     .     .     .* 
C  is  for  Chapel,  where  heavenly  love 

Is  amply  discoursed  on,  see  Bible  above. 
D  is  for  Belly  and  also  for  Drill; 

The  one  is  a  peach  and  the  other  a  pill. 
E's  for  the  Evens,  "Good  sports,"  as  we  know, 

In  details  specific  it  pains  us  to  go. 
F  is  for  Freshmen,  to  whom  in  our  love 

We  dedicate  all  that  is  printed  above. 
G's  for  the  Green,  whom  their  sentiments  mar — 

For  further  particulars  look  under  E. 
H,  when  we  see  it  connected  with  C, 

Is  the  mark  that  is  coming  to  you  and  to  me. 
I  is  for  Idiot,  frequently  found 

When  mental  inspections  are  coming  around. 
J      .     .     .     .* 
K    .     .     .     .* 
L  is  for  Lab,  where  they  coop  up  the  young : 

Its  horrors  are  never  sufficiently  sung. 
M  is  for  Martin  in  meetings  en  masse; 

In  the  spring  she  becomes  patron  saint  of  the  grass. 
N  is  for  Nut,  which  applies,  as  you  see, 

To  professors  as  well  as  to  you  and  to  me. 
0  is  for  Odds.    We  most  certainly  feel 

That  with  a  misnomen  we  do  not  here  deal. 
p  * 

Q  is  for  Quarantine,  ancient  and  dear, 

Since  '20  has  entered  we've  had  it  each  year. 

R's  for  the  Red,  deep  in  slush  as  you  see, 

For  further  particulars,  look  under  G. 

S  is  for  Seniors;  we  know  them  by  far 

As  the  very  best  class  that  we  have  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
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T  is  for  Taylor,  as  ugly  as  sin — 

The  tower's  outside  and  the  busts  are  within. 
U  is  for  Under.    The  grad  will  not  fit 

The  meter,  so  we  are  dispensing  with  it. 
V  is  for  Varsity,  long  may  it  wave ! 

Protecting  the  rep.  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
W  stands  for  the  weather,  foretold 

By  the  flag  which  on  Dalton  is  daily  unrolled. 
X  is  the  symbol  for  Prospect  of  Food. 

(We  hope  that  the  wardens  won't  think  we  are  rude.) 
Y's  for  the  Young  who  have  come  to  our  college 

Profoundly  devoted  to  gathering  knowledge. 
Z  is  for  Zero;  'tis  all  can  be  said 

Of  the  contents  you  find  in  the  average  head. 

A.  Q.  E.,  '20. 
D.  E.  P.,  '20. 


II. — Song  Every  Child  Should  Know 

(A  dignified  translation  of  the  heathen  chant,  "Get  a  wiggle  on.") 

By  accelerating,  by  accelerating, 

Sobriety  demonstrating, 

By  accelerating,  by  accelerating, 

You'll  win  for  Bryn  Mawr. 
Your  forward  line  we  celebrate, 
It's  geometrically  straight. 
All  others  are  inadequate 

Compared  to  Bryn  Mawr. 
By  accelerating,  by  accelerating, 
Sobriety  demonstrating, 
By  accelerating,  by  accelerating, 

You'll  win  for  Bryn  Mawr. 

H.  II.,  '21. 
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DERE  MABEL  AT  BRYN  MAWR 


October  15th. 
Dear  Bill: 

"Well,  Bill,  here  I  am  at  last.  You 
said  it  surprised  you  some  that  I  got 
in.  It  didn't  me,  tho'  I  don't  mind 
saying — you  know  I  ain't  boasting, 
don't  you,  Bill — I  don't  mind  saying 
that  "only  the  clever  ones  did  get  in 
this  year."  That  ain't  boasting, 
Bill,  because  I  didn't  say  it.  It's  a 
quotation  from  a  song  our  Juniors 
sing  me,  so  you  know  how  it  is.  I 
put  quotation  marks  around  it  be- 
cause it's  plagiarizing  not  to.  Not 
that  you'd  give  me  away,  Bill.  I 
know  you  wouldn't,  but  I  ain't  tak- 
ing chances. 

I  like  it  fine  here  because  I'm  so 
popular — especially  with  the  sopho- 
mores. They're  just  crazy  about  me, 
Bill,  won't  leave  me  alone  a  second. 
Some  of  them  even  sleep  under  my 
bed.  I  think  it's  rather  silly  of 
them  to  get  crushes  on  a  freshman, 
but  I  suppose  being  me  makes  it  dif- 
ferent. Some  one  says  it's  partly 
because  they  suspect  me  of  being  a 
coming  poet,  like  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox, and  want  to  stick  close  to  the 
rising  man.  I  don't  see  how  they 
got  on  to  me  so  quick,  Bill,  but  I 
suppose  they  tell  it  by  my  dreamy 
eyes. 

I've  got  my  room  fixed  up  fine 
now.  You  ought  to  see  it,  Bill.  I 
have  one  of  those  classy  posters, 
"Lend  as  they  fight."  People  seemed 


to  take  it  too  seriously,  tho',  so  I  had 
to  move  my  cake  box  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  Then  I  have  your 
picture  too,  Bill.  I  cut  the  head  off 
careless  like  as  if  I  hadn't  got  it  in 
with  my  camera.  It  makes  the  rest 
look  much  better.  Uniforms  always 
make  a  hit  with  the  ladies,  Bill. 

I  like  sports  a  lot  here.  You  know 
how  I  always  was  good  at  sports. 
The  coach  and  me  hit  it  off  fine.  She 
called  me  a  dum-headed  waddler  the 
other  day  and  made  all  the  other 
girls  jealous.  That  sounds  a  bit 
rough,  Bill,  but  it's  only  her  way  of 
saying  I'm  the  appealing  feminine 
type.  She's  just  crazy  about  me. 
Bill.  There's  another  sport  here  I'm 
not  so  crazy  about.  They  spell  it  V2 
Ph  and  no  one  ever  pronounces  it.  I 
guess  not  having  had  a  college  edu- 
cation you  won't  understand  that, 
Bill,  so  I'll  have  to  explain  it.  Ph 
is  sort  of  a  game  where  one  girl 
stands  in  front  and  tells  you  to  do 
anything  she  wants.  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  do  something  differ- 
ent and  not  get  caught.  I  get  along 
fine,  but  I  think  it's  awful  silly. 

I've  got  to  stop  now,  Bill. 

Yours  almost  always, 
Mabel. 

P.  S. — Don't  think  of  sending  me 
earings  for  Christmas,  Bill,  because 
the  Sophs  won't  let  me  wear  them. 
About  all  we  can  wear  is  rings. 

F.  K.,  '21. 
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Evening 
Slippers 

The  finest  French  sole 
Evening  Slippers  ever 
shown  in  Philadelphia, 
all  at  a  discount  of 
20%.  Not  a  sale— all 
slippers  are  marked — 
you  simply  deduct  20% 

GEUTING'S 

1230  Market  Street 

Shoes  and  Stockings  for  the  Family 
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We  have  gathered  together  during 
the  summer  months  a  large  assort- 
ment of  fine  furniture,  having  con- 
sidered first  the  construction  and 
finish,  without  which,  no  matter  how 
good  the  design,  the  best  furniture 
will  fail  to  give  real  satisfaction. 

Ivory  enamel — Mahogany  furniture 
in  the  Adam  style,  Sheraton  and 
Hepplewhite,  are  much  in  favor,  as 
are  many  other  reproductions  of 
earlier  times. 

& 

Karcher  &  Rehn   Company 

1608-1610  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


N.  J.  LYONS 
BICYCLES  and  SUPPLIES 

NEW  TIRES  PUT  ON  BABY  CARRIAGES 

BICYCLES  TO  HIRE  FLASHLIGHTS  and  BATTERIES 

BELL  PHONE  387-W  812  LANCASTER  AVENUE 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


Rosemont  P.  O.  Box  No.  1! 


Bryn  Mawr  P.  0.  Box  No.  231 


J.  J.  CONNELLY   ESTATE 
ffifae  jfflatn  Hint  Jflorigtg 

CUT  FLOWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FUNERAL  DESIGNS 

CORSAGES,  BASKETS,  ETC. 

BEDDING  AND  DECORATIVE  PLANTS 

1226  Lancaster  Ave.  Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  252-W 

The  Main  Line's  Headquarters 

for  Harness,  Trunks  and  Traveling 
Goods,  Automobile  Supplies 
Hardware,  Sporting  Goods 


Next  to  the  Fire  House 
Merion    and    Lancaster   Avenues 
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INSURANCE 

FIRE  OR  BURGLARY  INSURANCE  on  Students' 
personal  effects  while  at  College  or  else- 
where. 

TOURISTS'  FLOATING  INSURANCE  on  per- 
sonal effects  against  all  risks  in  transit, 
in  hotels,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  covering  damage 
to  car  and  liability  for  damage  to  prop- 
erty or  for  injuries  to  persons. 


LONGACRE  &  EWING 

BULLITT  BUILDING  141  S.  FOURTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


JEANNETTS 

BRYN  MAWR  FLOWER  SHOP 

Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 

Wedding  Bouquets  and  Funeral  Designs 
807  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  570 


NETTIE  S.  TUBBS 


L.  Stone  Company 
Women's  Wear 

1306  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia 


& 
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A  Real  Wartime  Dessert 

Such  a  dish  of  plain  Jell-0  as  Bobbie  and  Jack  wel- 
come with  clapping  of  hands  and  cries  of  "Oh,  Good-e-e-e !" 
is  good  enougn  for  anybody. 

But  just  now,  when  "substitutes"  are  having  their 
day,  Jsll-O,  whipped  like  cream,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  valuable  of  ail  the  wartime  foods. 

What  particularly  interests  college  girls  is  the  fact  that 
whipped  Jell-0 — say  in  the  form  of  a  pineapple  Bavarian 
cream— is  a  treat,  and  one  that  any  girl  can  provide. 

The  new  Jell-0  Book  tells  how  to  make  all  the  whipped 
Jell-0  dishes  and  it  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors  :  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate,  and  is  sold 
by  all  grocers,  2  packages  tor  25  cents. 

THE  GENESEE   PURE   FOOD  COMPANY, 

Le   Roy,   N.    Y.,  and   Bfidgeburg,   Out. 


A.  POMERANTZ  &  CO. 

He  finest  Stationery  Store  in  America 

1525  Chestnut  Street 
philadelphia 


HENRY  B.  WALLACE 

Caterer  and  Confectioner 

22  and  24  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


®ln>  ijaotrcr  $c  §>mttlj  (ftompany 

616  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Invites  your  Patronage  for  Two  Reasons 
FIRST— SECURITY 

Workrooms  and  showrooms  in  the  same  building 
SECOND— ECONOMY 

Location  doicn  town,  avoiding  high  expense 

CHRISTMAS  STOCK  READY, 


MAKERS  OF  BRYN  MAWR  CLASS  RINGS 


DIAMONDS        WATCHES        JEWELRY       SILVERWARE 
CLOCKS        MEDALS        PRIZES        TROPHIES 


The  Home  of  Fine  Printing 


The  John  C.  Winston  Company 

1006-1016  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia 


COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  EMBLEMS 
AND  NOVELTIES 

FRATERNITY  EMBLEMS,  SEALS. 
CHARMS,  PLAQUES,  MEDALS,  ETC. 

THE  HAND  BOOK 

ILLUSTRATED   AND    PRICED 
MAILED    UPON    REQUEST 

BAILEY,  BANKS  &  BIDDLE  CO. 

DIAMOND   MERCHANTS,  JEWELERS, 
SILVERSMITHS,   HERALDISTS,  STATIONERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


MARY  G.  McCRYSTAL 

Successor  to  Ellen  A.  McCurdy 

Laces,  Embroideries,  Ruchings,  Silk 
Handkerchiefs  and  Notions 

and  all  goods  carried  by  the  iate  firm  at  the  old  stand 

842  Lancaster  Avenue  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

COTRELL   &    LEONARD 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

MAKERS  OF 

CAPS,  GOWNS 
AND  HOODS 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universit'es 

frcm  the  Atlantic  t)  the  Pacific 

Class  Contracts  a  Specialty 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Pharmacies 

OLDEST  AND  RELIABLE 

Pure  Drugs  and  Toilet  Requisites.        A//  Kinds  of 

Stationery.     Prescriptions  a  Specialty. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly 
Eutablished  1884.  CHRISTIAN  MOORE 


H.  D.  REESE 

Filbert  2949-50       Meats         Race  3835-36 
1203  FILBERT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 
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